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ILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


RATHER extended research which 

the writer made recently among 

men of genius has revealed a num- 

ber of millers who became famous. 
r This subject is not only of in- 
terest to millers, but of genuine, and in fact of the 
greatest, importance. Among such men from the dif- 
ferent trades are many of the world’s great originators, 
and it is almost axiomatic that only the creative 
geniuses have raised the quality of civilization. From 
the viewpoint of progress, they have been the only 
producers, and the world’s most precious product has 
been correct and beneficial originality. 

A scientific study of such men would discover what 
qualities they had to start with, how they came to 
develop, and what aid was given them. It might even 
answer the question whether it is possible to select 
talent before it has had to fight its way to the top 
with an unknown loss to civilization through waste of 
time and the crushing of many possible producers in 
the process. All of which would carry us much further 
than would be practical in these articles, though it 
suggests the importance of the subject. 

* * 


ST. CONSTANTINE 
THE KING WHO BECAME A MILLER AND THEN A SAINT 

ITHOUT attempting to consider the millers of 
antiquity, chiefly because the facts are not yet 
available, the first distinguished miller whom we come 
across is St. Constantine. Constantine, who lived in 
the latter half of the sixth century, was the king of 
Cornwall. He was married to the beautiful daughter 
of the king of Brittany, and was so deeply attached 
to her that upon her early death he was heartbroken, 
and lost all interest in temporal affairs. He resigned 
his crown and, after bidding farewell to his subjects, 
crossed over into Ireland. Here, without declaring 
who he was, he entered a monastery where the share 
of the work assigned to him was to grind the grain for 
the brothers. For seven years he labored at this hard 
and tedious, but not menial, task, turning the rude 
stone quern with his own hands. But one day, think- 
ing himself alone, he laughed and said aloud: “Is this, 
then, King Constantine of Cornwall, who wore helm 
and bore shield, who drudges thus at a hand mill? 

It is the same, and it is not the same.” 
One of the brethren who was in the granary heard 
this and told the abbot, who thereupon made Con- 
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stantine a monk, and later a priest. Afterwards he 
crossed over into Scotland and preached in Galloway, 
later becoming abbot, probably in Glasgow. When 
very old he went on a mission into Kintyre, where he 
was killed by the heathen. He was regarded as the 
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first martyr of Scotland, and after his death was 
made a saint. 

His time was so early that, naturally, many details 
of his life have been lost, but at all events he is at 
least one miller who became a saint. 

* * 


BENEDICT XII 
THE MILLER'S SON WHO BECAME POPE 

ENEDICT’S original name was Jacques Fournier. 

He was born at Saverdun, on the Arriege, in 
France. His father, according to the Britannica, was 
a miller, though from the name, which means oven- 
man, it is thought that he also baked part of the 
products of his mill. Benedict assisted his father in 
the mill, and apparently in the bakery at Toulouse. 

At that time, which was at the end of the thirteenth 
century, the two roads to advancement open to a poor 
boy were either to find a patron among the nobility, 
or to join a monastery. Young Fournier took the 


latter course and entered a Cistercian cloister, 
which enabled him to receive support while he 
was pursuing his studies. After graduating as 
a doctor of theology at Paris he became an 
abbot in 1811, and a cardinal. in 1327. In the 
meantime his uncle had become pope, and in 1334 
Benedict was elected his successor. 

He was always simple in habits, and thoughtful of 
the poor. There is a legend that at one time when 
some of the princes of Toulouse wanted a favor they 
dressed the pope’s father in fine raiment and had him 
call on the pope to present the petition, but Benedict 
pretended not to know him, saying that his father was 
an artisan. Therefore the father, sensing the diffi- 
culty, dressed himself in his working clothes and again 
presented himself to the pope. This time the pope 
exclaimed: “It is, indeed, my father!” and received him 
with open arms, incidentally granting the petition. 

Benedict made judicious appointments, and _ re- 
formed the monasteries. He thought of removing his 
seat to Rome, but the wars in Italy made it impossible, 
and he therefore began the erection of the papal 
palace at Avignon. He died in 1342 after a short but 


illustrious pontificate. 
# 7 


REGIOMONTANUS 
THE MILLER WHO ERECTED THE FIRST ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATORY IN EUROPE 


HE name of Regiomontanus in his youth was 
Johann Mueller. He was born at Koenigsberg, in 

Franconia, in 1436, and was the son of a miller. In 
his case the fact is indicated in his name, and no doubt 
the surname Mueller goes back originally to that 
occupation, though only a few of the families of that 
name have continued to follow that trade. 

In his boyhood he assisted in the mill, but at the 
age of about 16 became the pupil of Purbach, in Vien- 
na, and much interested in astronomy. About this time 
he changed his name to Regiomontanus, which was the 
Latin equivalent of the name of his birthplace, both 
of which might be translated as King’s Mountain. 

In 1462 he accompanied Cardinal Bessarion to Italy 
in a search for ancient manuscripts, and in 1463 he 
wrote one of the earliest works on trigonometry, and 
made an epitome of Ptolemy’s astronomy. That schol- 
ars of that day were at least as resentful about criti- 
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cism as at present is illustrated by the fact that in 
1468 he had to flee Rome in danger of his life because 
he pointed out the blunders in a translation of the 
Almagest by George of Trebizond. 

In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, where Walther, a 
wealthy citizen of. about 40, became his pupil. To- 
gether they equipped the first observatory in Europe, 
for which Regiomontanus himself constructed various 
important instruments. The observatory itself was 
built with a turning top, on the same principle as that 
which was just coming in for use on windmills. 

In 1472 Regiomontanus, whose reputation by that 
time had spread all over Europe, was called to Rome 
by Pope Sixtus IV to aid in the reform of the calen- 
dar. Four years later he seems to have died there 
of the plague. 


. ” 


OSWALD MYCONIUS 


A MILLER WHO WAS THE FORERUNNER OF THE 
REFORMATION 
YCONIUS was born at Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
in 1488. His father’s surname was Geiss Hiisler, 
and he was amiller. For this reason Oswald was often 
called Molitoris. 

His father seems to have been fairly prosperous, 
because Oswald, after working a few years in the 
mill, was sent to the University of Basel in 1510. 
After graduating he became a teacher there, and a 
friend of Erasmus and Holbein. His name, Myconius, 
appears to have been selected for him by Erasmus. 

In 1518 he became an associate of Zwingli, who, a 
few years before Luther, was making a serious attempt 
to reform the church. The Swiss in general followed 
them, but in a battle of 1531 Zwingli was killed. After 
this Myconius returned to Basel and became the official 
preacher of the city. He died in 1552. 


* *” 


VEIT BACH 
THE PROGENITOR OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS 

EIT BACH, who lived from about 1550 to 1619, 

is a splendid example for the theory that special- 
ized ability is passed on from one generation to an- 
other. He was a miller and baker at Pressburg, in 
Hungary, whence he was driven by religious troubles 
to Thuringia. He settled at Wechmar, near Gotha, 
and there also carried on the occupations of miller 
and baker. He was a great natural musician, and 
could often be found playing the cythringen, or lute, 
in his mill amid the noise and clatter of the water 
wheel and gearing. 

He had practically no education in music, but his 
natural ability in it was so great and so strong that 
his famous descendant, Johann Sebastian Bach, credits 
the musical ability which had appeared in the Bach 
family for several generations directly to him. 

Old Veit’s musical genius appeared in his sons, one 
of whom became a professional musician. It reap- 
peared in his grandchildren, three of whom, because 
of their ability, were sent by the Count of Schwartz- 
burg-Arnstadt to Italy. Such patronage, it should 
be added, was one of the most important methods 
through which children of special ability in the Middle 
Ages could get a chance. In the fourth generation 
there were at least three musical composers of dis- 
tinction in the Bach family. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in 1685, more than 
a century after Veit Bach. He carefully drew up his 
genealogy in order to bring out how clearly old Veit 
Bach was the founder of the musical family. It need 
not be added that Johann Sebastian Bach was one of 
the greatest musicians of the world, 


* # 


_ REMBRANDT 


THE MILLER’S BOY WHO BECAME ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST PAINTERS 


HE father of Rembrandt was Harmen Gerritsz, 

the miller. Harmen was born about 1569, and 
20 years later married the daughter of a Leyden baker 
and settled there. Both Harmen and his wife were 
members of the lower middle class, but he became 
fairly prosperous, because in addition to his home at 
Leyden, near the junction of the two branches of the 
Rhine, he owned the greater part of the windmill 
almost opposite on the Pelican Quay close to the White 
Gate. It was a pleasant situation facing the setting 
sun, with only the town ramparts and quiet moat 
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between it and the wide plain. On the right was the 
river, with slow barges creeping up and down; on the 
left oxcarts creaked to and from the town, while in 
front the broad sails of two windmills swung round 
and round. 

Harmen owned several other houses beyond the 
town, and in 1605 was appointed head of the Pelican 
district, to which position he was re-elected in 1620. 
He signed himself Van Ryn, or “of the Rhine,” a 
designation which was also adopted by Rembrandt. 

The fifth child of Harmen was Rembrandt, who 
was born probably in 1606. As a boy Rembrandt 
played around the mill and assisted his father in the 





Rembrandt, the Miller’s Boy 


work there. But as his parents were ambitious for 
him, in 1620 he was enrolled in the university at 
Leyden. Rembrandt’s tastes, however, did not run to 
the classics, and as he was continually sketching things 
around him, his father decided to let him try to become 
a painter, and placed him in the studio of Jacob 
von Swanenburch. 

At that time, and for a few centuries previously, 
there was a demand for pictures for the church, and 
for courts and guilds. Painting, in fact, was one 
field in which a poor boy with a few qualifications and 
natural ability could rise to eminence. A boy was 
placed with a painter much as an apprentice was 
bound to any other artisan. Many of the painters, 
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however, required a more substantial sum for letting 
a boy learn in their studios than was ever the case 
in the trades. Nevertheless, the painters had a guild 
in each of the principal centers, which closely followed 
the rules of the trade guilds. Rembrandt stayed three 
years with Swanenburch, and then went to Amsterdam 
to the studio of Pieter Lastman. Lastman, however, 
had acquired an Italian manner with which Rembrandt 
had no sympathy, and after six months the young 
painter returned to Leyden to study and practice in 
his own way. His earliest known pictures date from 
1627, or three years after his return. 

In 1631, now that he had earned something of a 
reputation, he moved to Amsterdam, which was a 
larger center, where he lived for the rest of his life. 
His greatest work dates from soon after this time. 

In 1634 he married Saskia, who came from a good 
Friesland family, and whom he immortalized in various 
paintings. She died eight years later, and Rembrandt 
was never quite the same afterwards. Nevertheless 
he continued to produce great paintings and etchings 
up to the time of his death in 1669. 

Rembrandt excelled in every branch of painting, 
according to a modern estimate, to which he seriously 
turned his hand. Etching, which before his time had 
been an insignificant art, he developed to an impor- 
tance, and a perfection which subsequent artists have 
never attained. In painting he was equally great in 
conception and execution, while in etching his hand 
expressed freely his vigorous and dramatic imagination. 

Just at present there is a bitter fight on among the 
art critics, because it is charged that a number of 
paintings, which have been passing as Rembrandt’s, 
were not by him, but by his school, and were assigned 
to him, and even signed with his name years ago, on 
account of the enormous value of his paintings. 





BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS IN 1924 


Increased British purchase of imported foodstuffs 
in 1924 is indicated by 1923 statistics, as analyzed by 
H. B. Smith, special representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a report from London. Trade 
figures for wheat imports for the calendar year 1923, 
compared with 1913, show decreased imports from the 
United States, India, and Australia, and increases 
from the Argentine and Canada. Imports of wheat 
from Canada, Argentina, and India during 1923 were 
115,000,000 bus, or 35,000,000 more than for 1922. On 
the other hand, imports from the United States were 
60,000,000 bus, or 10,000,000 less than for 1922. During 
the six months, July-December, 1923, imports from the 
United States were 8,500,000 bus less than during the 
same period of 1922; those from Canada, Argentina, 
and India together were 23,000,000 greater. Imports 
from Australia were also less by 6,000,000 bus. 
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The Mill, from an Etching by Rembrandt 
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- “The other day at a meetin’ of crick millers,’ 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
{5% Mills, “Peg Leg Green got up an’ allowed 
(At_-= she was sittin’ pretty seein’ his 
Neh. ER, mill was the only one he 
Pp kowed about that was runnin’ 
“Zfull time. He said it in a way that 
made Red Sawyer pretty hot, 

- ’ me an’ Red riz’ up an’ as’t him 
right out was |he“makin’ any money. Peg Leg didn’t have 
much come back, only jes’ kind of mumbled somethin 
about he guessed he c’d take care of hisself. ‘Yes,’ said 
Red, ‘you're one of these here musical millers,—so dang 
anxious to hear the mill goin’ that you raise hell with 
everybody else an’ don’t do yourself no good. At the end of 
the year all you got laid by is aecho.’ An’ I jes’ naturally 
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of the bill lies in its utter obscurity; it conceals its true meaning in a 
haze of words. Stripped of its complex phraseology, it is a scheme 
to create an agricultural dictatorship, to fix prices in defiance of 
economic laws, and to delude the farmer by cheapening exports at the 
expense of the domestic consumer. 

The time has come for prompt, vigorous and united action. If 
the farmers, the grain merchants, the millers, the bakers and the bread 
consumers are not all to be made the playthings of election year poli- 
tics, the enactment of the vicious McNary-Haugen bill must be pre- 
vented. Every one who understands what this measure means should 
immediately use his influence to have the subject brought before com- 
mercial organizations, with a view to the prompt passage, publication 
and transmission to Washington of resolutions demanding that Con- 
gress be no longer permitted to seek votes by thus attempting to ruin 
one of the great branches of agriculture and all its closely allied 
industries. 








forgot what kind of a meetin’ I was in an’ said ‘Amen’. 








POLITICS VERSUS SANITY 


HE favorable committee report of the McNary-Haugen bill, and 

the expressed attitude of many members of both the Senate and 
the House, make it now seem possible that this amazing perversion of 
econdémics will actually be passed by Congress. What President 
Coolidge will do in such an event remains to be seen. No one for a 
moment doubts his courage, and his messages to Congress this winter 
have shown an admirable understanding of the real basis of the farm- 
ers’ troubles, but if the McNary-Haugen bill is carried, the President’s 
position will be very difficult. 

Congress appears to be in a state of political panic, and with 
some reason. Beginning with the outrageous Adamson law, it has 
passed measure after measure for the financial benefit of specially 
favored classes. It has subsidized labor by restricting immigration ; 
it has coddled certain groups of manufacturers by a tariff law so 
grotesque that, after a Republican Congress had adopted it, a Re- 
publican President had to make a public protest. Congress has like- 
wise tried special legislation in behalf of the farmers, but so far it has 
signally failed to help them. Now, with the clamor of the grain grow- 
ers calling insistent attention to the fact that election time is close at 
hand, Congress is feverishly trying to buy farmer votes with the money 
of America’s bread consumers. 

The farmer, and particularly the wheat farmer, needs help; so 
much is universally admitted. But what he needs is real assistance, 
not shams and pretenses. The McNary-Haugen bill not only will not 
aid him; it will certainly injure and may possibly ruin him. At one 
blow it virtually destroys the entire machinery whereby his products 
are marketed. Specifically, no one is going to buy wheat except in 
the smallest possible lots for urgent requirements if this measure be- 
comes law. The buying which now serves to equalize prices through- 
out the crop year, and to maintain a steady flow of wheat from the 
farms through the elevators and mills to the consumers, will absolutely 
disappear. The new dictatorship may fix the prices, but it cannot 
compel any one to buy unless he so chooses. 

In exchange for this wanton destruction of his entire domestic 
marketing machinery, what does the farmer get? The empty promise 
of a foreign market for his surplus—and this in the face of a 450 
million bushel wheat crop in Canada and a 250 million bushel crop in 
Argentina. At present the United States is exporting, as grain, less 
than five million bushels of wheat a month. Double this figure by 
taxing the American people in order to pay a bonus to foreign bargain 
hunters, and a surplus still remains. And as long as the United States 
produces even a million bushels of wheat in excess of what it can sell 
either at home or abroad, the whole scheme of the McNary-Haugen 
bill collapses. 

If the fundamentals of the McNary-Haugen bill—the dictatorship 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the system of fixed prices, the unwork- 
able taxation scheme, the adequate policing of which would cost nearly 
as much as the attempt to enforce the eighteenth amendment, and the 
huge gift to foreign buyers at the expense of the American people— 
were put before Congress in comprehensible language, not even the 
imminent terror of an election would secure its passage. The strength 





CHEAP SHIRTS 

HEN a man goes into a clothing 

shop to buy a shirt, and the sales- 

man shows him one lot at $3.50 and an- 
other at $2.95, the prospective buyer im- 
mediately assumes that there is a differ- 
ence in quality. Probably he is no 
judge of the actual goods; if the lots 
were reversed he would take the shop’s 
word for it that the higher-priced gar- 
ment was the better one. If he buys 
the less expensive shirt, he does so with 
the definite idea that he is accepting an 
inferior quality for the sake of economy. 
When a flour salesman talks to a job- 
ber or baker, and quotes prices material- 


‘ly below the market, does he follow the 


example of the clothing shop and tell his 
customer that the price of his flour is 
low because of its inferior quality? 
Emphatically he does not. His argu- 
ment, in effect, is that all his competitors 
are pirates and robbers, and that he 
alone is selling absolutely first-class flour 
at second-class prices, 

At this point it is well for the flour 
buyer to remember his shirt. He does 
not, in his ordinary purchases, expect to 
get the best goods at less than standard 
prices; he knows the difference between 
expensive hats and shoes and overcoats, 
and cheap ones. Why should the miller 
be any exception? ‘There are rare in- 
stances in the flour trade, just as there 
are in any other business, when special 
conditions compel sacrifice sales, but day 
in and day out, month by month and 
year by year, the flour buyer gets what 
he ‘pays for. The abnormally inexpen- 
sive shirt, if its inferior quality is not 
immediately apparent, calls forth the 
question, “What’s the matter with it?” 
The abnormally inexpensive flour sale 
ought to suggest the same query. 





NO COMBINATION 

tous buyers in certain eastern mar- 

kets have recently been reported as 
believing that a combination exists among 
the millers, or some of them, for the pur- 
pose of holding up prices. The fact is 
that practically all of the millers have 
learned, through the bitter experiences 
of the past three years, that selling flour 
at cost or less is absolutely disastrous. 
The collapse of wheat prices struck the 
entire milling industry simultaneously, 
and it has taken most of the millers just 
about the same length of time to adjust 


‘themselves adequately to present condi- 


tions. 

It is, of course, utterly preposterous 
to claim that any price fixing combina- 
tion exists or can exist among the mill- 
ers. Price fixing is possible only when 
the supply of any commodity is con- 
trolled in large measure by relatively few 
concerns; anything approaching an 
agreement among the three or four 


thousand merchant millers, with their 
enormous potential overcapacity and 
their intense competition, is simply un- 
thinkable. 

It is to be hoped that all the talk of 
government investigations and alleged but 
mythical huge profits during the past 
three years will cause no weakening 
among the millers as regards this mat- 
ter of eliminating the profitless flour sale. 
A few millers who are frightened into 
giving their flour away can utterly de- 
moralize the whole trade. The only 
possible combination in the milling in- 
dustry is that of a general resolve that 
each individual member of it shall exer- 
cise a reasonable degree of common 
sense, and common sense has not as yet 
been declared, even by Congress, which 
has amazingly little of it, an indictable 
crime. 





EQUALIZED OPERATION 


ho the past ten years The North- 

western Miller has compiled esti- 
mates of the percentage of the total flour 
output of the United States produced in 
each month. In 1923, for the first time, 
there was not a single month in the year 
when the production of flour showed a 
variation of more than 25 per cent above 
or below the average. In June, the 
month of lightest mill operation, 6.6 per 
cent of the year’s total supply was pro- 
duced; in October, when grinding was 
heaviest, the output was only an even 10 
per cent of the total. 

In the previous nine years the month- 
ly percentage ran all the way from the 
low point of 2.5 per cent of the year’s 
total output, reached in July, 1917, to 
14.4 per cent, in December of that same 
year. For those years, the average of 
the low monthly percentages was 5.6, and 
that of the high ones 11.9. In other 
words, it was to be expected that in the 
months of most active mill operation 
the flour production would be consider- 
ably more than double what it was in 
the slack season. 

The record for 1923 is particularly 
encouraging, in view of the year’s rela- 
tively very large total flour output. One 
of the greatest handicaps under which 
milling has labored has been the seasonal 
character of its activity ; a more even dis- 
tribution throughout the year means 
lessened production costs and steadier 
employment for a fixed working force. 
The fact that there has not been a 
single period of exceptional milling ac- 
tivity throughout the country for the 
past sixteen months is doubtless respon- 
sible for much of the talk of trade dull- 
ness, but likewise it means a more stable 
and in the end a more profitable indus- 
try. The millers, perforce, are learning 
the wisdom of not trying to grind half 
a year’s supply of flour in three months. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller. March 5.) 

Puiapetpnt1a, Pa.—Flour is steadily 
held but quiet. Millfeed is selling slowly 
at former rates. 

Nasnvitre, Tenn.—The flour trade 
was without important features at the 
opening of the week. Some mills re- 
ported good sales, and others said busi- 
ness was quiet. Millfeed was quiet, with 
prices unchanged. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour is steady and 
unchanged, consumers holding off until 
the wheat tariff decision is reached. 
Feeds are dull and nominally unchanged, 
with the trade refusing to pay new ask- 
ing prices of mills. 

Bartrimore, Mp.—Flour is held firmer 
by most mills, but buyers are still put- 
ting off the evil day. All are waiting to 
get the shock of their lives and engage 
in a grand scramble for supplies. Mill- 
feed is firm at last figures, but quiet. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Local demand 
shows a slight improvement this week, 
though demand is not exceedingly ac- 
tive. The general feeling is more opti- 
mistic. ‘The price range continues wide. 
Export operations are moderate, though 
clearances are large. Quotations are un- 
changed. 

Cotumsvus, On1o.—The week starts off 
with very slow demand for flour. Bak- 
ers, especially, seem to be well supplied 
for some time, and are not disposed to 
place new contracts at present. Business 
is very slow with jobbers. Prices are 
holding firm. Feed is in fair demand, 
and prices steady. 

Boston, Mass.—A sale is reported of 
3,000 bbls fancy Ohio patent at $6.90 in 
jute. Aside from this the demand for all 
grades of flour is very slow, with prices 
unchanged. There is a somewhat better 
demand for wheat feeds, with the mar- 
ket held about $1 higher. Other feeds 
are quiet, with the market steady. 

MitwavuxeE, Wis.—There is a fairly 
good inquiry for flour, but price views 
are too far apart, especially with 
strengthened wheat prices. Business is 
limited to small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Rye flour is quiet at unchanged 
prices. Millfeed is somewhat more ac- 
tive, but trade is limited. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—It is difficult to move 
high grade flour, but a fair demand 
exists for clears and extra fancy. Mills 
report a satisfactory volume of flour 
moving to the trade in southern terri- 
tory, and shipping instructions on old 
bookings are satisfactory. Other than 
demand for clears, export trade is quiet. 
Millfeed is still dull, but some jobbers 
report a better feeling in the trade, 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour and feed 
quotations are unchanged, although the 
former are somewhat firmer with most 
mills as a result of slightly higher wheat 
costs and the weakness in feed values. 
Considerable optimism is apparent 
among millers in the Southwest, follow- 
ing the increased bookings of the past 10 
days. New business is not brisk, but 
more flour is being sold than before 
Christmas, and the prospects are for 
gradual improvement. Shipping in- 
structions are in fair volume. 


Curicaco, I1ru.—The week starts off 
with little inquiry for flour. Spring wheat 
flour has advanced about 10c, which has 
checked buying. Hard winters are also 
slow, as the trade has taken on large 
amounts during the previous few weeks, 
and now has requirements covered. Soft 
winters are rather quiet. Hard and soft 
winters are unchanged in price. Offer- 
ings of clear are plentiful, but in light 
demand. Prices are steady, with some 
mills willing to grant concessions. Feed 
prices are at unchanged levels, with de- 
mand fair, but not as active as last week. 
Oil meal is holding steady, and demand 


continues good. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Loading of grain 
and grain products for the week ending 
Feb. 16 on the railroads of the country 
totaled 6,842 cars above the preceding 
week, and 14,839 above the corresponding 
week last year, but 1,550 under two years 
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ago. In the western districts alone, 35,- 
940 cars were loaded with grain and 
grain products, an increase of 10,518 
over the same week last year. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





HOUSE PASSES TAX BILL 


Longworth Compromise Plan Favored, Fol- 
lowing Defeat of Garner Proposal— 
Appeal Board Created 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The tax reduc- 
tion bill, carrying the name of the Long- 
worth compromise plan and fixing the 
maximum surtax at 37% per cent, passed 
the House by a vote of 408 to 8 after 
the Garner plan, with a maximum sur- 
tax of 44 per cent, had been defeated, 
216 to 199. The chief provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

Normal rates of 2 per cent on net in- 
comes not in excess of $4,000, 5 per cent 
on net incomes over $4,000 and not in 
excess of $8,000, and 6 per cent above 
that amount. 

Surtaxes: 25 per cent less than those 
in the existing law on the same brackets, 
starting at 14% per cent on the amount of 
income in excess of $10,000 up to $12,- 
000. The maximum rate would be 37% 
per cent on amount of incomes in excess 
of $200,000. 

Personal exemptions, same as existing 
law—$1,000 for single persons, $2,500 for 
heads of families whose net income is 





not. over $5,000, and $2,000 for heads of 
families whose income exceeds that 
amount. 

The bill makes a horizontal cut of 25 
per cent of all incomes for 1923 payable 
in 1924, 

The surtax rates are three fourths of 
each bracket of the existing law, the 
Longworth plan using as the first bracket 
that of the present schedules, which 
place a 2 per cent tax on incomes be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000 and ending 
with the bracket of a 50 per cent tax on 
incomes above $200,000. 

Earned incomes as differentiated from 
money acquired in other ways are al- 
lowed a reduction of 3314 per cent in 
the case of wages, salaries, professional 
fees, including earnings of small mer- 
chants and farmers. Gains from stock 
dividends are taxed at regular income 
rates whenever the securities are sold. 

An increase in the present inheritance 
taxes levies 1 per cent on estates below 
$50,000, scaling upward to 40 per cent 
on estates of $10,000,000 and above. The 
gift tax provision carries the same rates. 

The existing tax of 3 per cent on 
motor trucks is eliminated where the 
chassis costs less than $1,000 wholesale, 
and there is a reduction to 2% per cent 
on accessories, 

A board of tax appeals of from 7 to 
28 members, with 10-year terms at sal- 
aries of $7,500, is created to sit in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 3 Mch. 4 
Mch. 1 Feb. 23 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...235,324 266,113 307,355 254,525 





Gt, PaMd .cccsce 14,553 13,478 14,510 6,390 
Duluth-Superior 22,475 14,055 31,280 6,035 
Milwaukee ..... 3,500 ..... 30,000 ...... 

Tete ccccass 275,852 293,646 363,145 265,950 


Outside mills*. .174,162 215,179 192,325 180,490 





Ag’gate sprg.450,014 508,825 555,470 446,440 


Bt, EeOUls ccccee 36,600 35,600 36,100 29,200 
St. Louist ..... 48,600 49,300 37,000 37,500 
\ See 126,496 123,534 ...... 131,075 
Rochester ..... 5,600 4,700 5,500 6,900 
GRIGRRD ccccccs 35,000 28,000 21,000 30,000 


Kansas City. ...108,700 104,990 106,185 98,700 
Kansas Cityt...293,492 295,277 295,890 315,775 


Omaha ........ 22,250 21,126 19,615 18,250 
St. Joseph ..... 23,881 23,693 ...... ...... 
ee 21,434 20,921 26,575 38,410 
Wichita ....... SE,BCS BESET noses cecees 
BeIeGe cccccoce 34,800 32,200 35,000 19,600 
Wetesesg secccccs 82,794 58,350 72,635 57,870 
OER. 4 0< Fete ~~ WeBEe coceee erccee 


Nashville** . 


Seattle 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mch. 3 Mch. 4 





Mch, 1 Feb. 23 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 41 46 54 47 
BE. POU cccccccces 58 54 61 27 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 38 85 14 
Milwaukee ........ 30 “s 62 es 
Outside mills* .... 53 54 54 42 
Average spring... 46 48 56 42 
OE, TUE 6 oc scgccs 57 57 71 58 
Be, BAUERY ccccccce 56 57 48 49 
BOD Seevcvceces 76 74 rT 79 
Rochester ........ 30 25 30 37 
rr ee 88 70 62 75 
mansas City ...:.. 7 68 79 86 
Kansas Cityt ..... 57 58 57 66 
aaa 89 84 85 100 
SO aaa 50 49 is AP 
Se 52 58 82 
Wichita ... 55 es ee 
Toledo .... 70 73 41 
Toledo{ 65 62 47 
Indianapolis ...... 39 40 os se 
Nashville**® ....... 59 62 57 61 
Portland, Oregon.. 72 73 63 56 
DEE sevcouscess 50 54 75 54 
TROOMA ceccccccse 56 61 49 48 
WOE <n v.cecese 61 59 54 59 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Demand Reported Limited, Resellers Doing 
Practically the Only Business 
Recorded 


Lonpon, Eno. March 4.—(Special 
Cable)—Demand is very limited, resell- 
ers doing practically the only business 
passing, at 9d@Is under mill prices. 
Canadian mills offer top patents at 37s@ 
37s 9d ($5.55@5.70 per bbl), export pat- 
ents at 34s 6d@35s ($5.20@5.25 per bbl), 
c.i.f., March seaboard. Australians are 
33s@33s 6d, c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run has been reduced officially to 38s 6d, 
but is selling at 37s, delivered, while 
offals have declined 10s per ton, 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT FORT WORTH 

Comparative grain receipts at Fort 
Worth for the month of February show 
a heavy increase over both January and 
February, 1923, according to the inspec- 
tion department records of the Fort 
Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, com- 
piled by G. E. Blewett, chairman, Feb- 
ruary receipts were 1,961 cars, against 
1,787 for January, while February, 1923, 
receipts only totaled 920. 

Mr. Blewett advises that this big in- 
crease is due to heavy demand in Texas 
for corn and oats, of which there was a 
much lighter production in that state 
than was produced last year, and the 
heavy receipts are always during the 
winter months. Wheat receipts show 
very small increase, while those of corn, 
oats, barley and other feeds were very 
heavy. While business was rather slow 
during February, most of these receipts 
went to the consuming trade. 
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BILL TO FIX WHEAT PRICE 


Senator Gooding Reports His Measure, With- 
out Committee Recommendation— 
Export Bill’s Strength 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The movement 
toward legislation for agricultural relief 
was marked last week by one very dis- 
tinct surprise. This was the report from 
the Senate committee.on agriculture by 
Senator Gooding, of Idaho, of his bill 
providing for a government price guar- 

anty of $1.50 bu on wheat. 

The sensation created among observers 
of the legislative processes of Congress 
when Senator Gooding arose and report- 
ed his bill flattened out, however, when 
it developed that the committee had 
merely consented to let him report jit 
without recommendation. No vote was 
taken in committee. Senator Gooding 
was described by a member of the com- 
mittee as having “begged” to be allowed 
to report the bill and get it on the Sen- 
ate calendar, so that he could make a 
speech on it in which he would outline 
his views of needed agricultural relief. 

It was said that he indicated a knowl- 
edge that the measure had no chance of 
passage. Some of the friends of other 
farm relief proposals pending before 
Congress were visibly perturbed, fearing 
that it might complicate the situation to 
such an extent as to make it more diffi- 
cult to get any recognition by Congress 
of the needy conditions said to exist in 
some of the agricultural sections. 

Friends of the McNary-Haugen ex- 
port corporation bill, which apparently 
is the most popular of the pending so- 
called relief bills, said they were not 
disturbed about the appearance of the 
Gooding price stabilization bill on the 
calendar. It was intimated by the cham- 
pions of some other measures that if the 
Gooding bill got. in the way of any 
other pending programme the one which 
would be hurt worst would be the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, which is the most radical 
of all schemes for helping the farmer. 

The Gooding bill would create a wheat 
stabilizing corporation with $300,000,000 
capital, financed by the United States 
government, and would guarantee a 
price of $1.50 bu for wheat delivered at 
the principal primary markets—Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, New 
Orleans, New York, Galveston, Portland 
and Seattle. The basis for the price 
would be No. 1 northern spring. 

It is not expected that the bill will 
ever reach a vote in the Senate, and 
Senator Gooding, it is anticipated, will 
not press it with any energy. 

The McNary-Haugen export corpora- 
tion bill has been gathering strength rap- 
idly, and it is declared by its friends 
that it will pass the Senate within a 
week. The surprise in connection with 
this measure is that it has support from 
several of the leaders in the Senate, men 
who represent the consuming centers of 
the East. Those who are here to force 
the bill through Congress are not, how- 
ever, so sanguine as to what will happen 
to it in the House or, if passed by the 
House, what would happen on its arrival 
at the White House. Of course, if the 
bill should pass both houses, which seems 
unlikely, according to close observers, 
there would instantly be tremendous 
pressure brought on the President to in- 
duce him to sign it. 
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flour production. 


loss. 


57 per cent. 


in small volume. 
clination to make concessions. 


of these matters. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of Feb. 24-March 1 saw little change in the general rate of 
The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills 
reported flour output representing 61 per cent of capacity, just as they 
did the previous week; the spring wheat mills, with 46 per cent operation, 
lost two points for the week, and the soft winter wheat mills of Ohio- 
Indiana-Michigan, with a 64 per cent output, likewise showed a two-point 
Buffalo’s flour output went up from 74 to 76 per cent of capacity; 
that of St. Louis and the surrounding territory stayed about the same, at 
The Pacific Coast mills have, for the most part, markedly 
decreased their output from that of a few weeks ago; Seattle reports 
50 per cent of capacity for the past week, Tacoma 56, and Portland 72. 
Flour prices have remained practically unchanged, with new business 
Buyers continue to hold off, while mills show little in- 
The advance of 25@40c per bbl in the past 
two months has given resellers a fair opportunity, but most of them seem 
to have bought relatively little at the low point, so there is no large amount 
of flour on the market at less than current 
As usual, the main interest of the week 
where the passage by the House of the income tax bill, the favorable com- 
mittee report of the preposterous McNary-Haugen bill, and the under- 
standing that the Tariff Commission will recommend to the President a 50 
per cent increase in the duty on wheat, with a corresponding advance in 
the duties on wheat products, have all been of direct importance to the 
milling industry. So far, however, nothing final has developed in any 


rices. 
as centered in Washington, 








Up to this time the administration has 
been opposed to the bill, though making 
known little of its opposition. Almost 
every wheat producing section in the 
country was represented at another mass 
meeting in the interest of the bill held 
at the Capitol during the week. Banks 
and chambers of commerce in the wheat 
country have been adding their indorse- 
ments to those of the farmers, which 
gives the export programme the most 
formidable support that it could have. 

There is a suspicion, however, that by 
the time the bill reaches the House con- 
sumers of bread in the big cities will be 
waking up and a fusillade will start 
which will be likely to make trouble for 
some of those representatives in Con- 
gress who have been inclined to give 
their support out of sympathy for the 
wheat farmer, or for political reasons, 
without consulting their own constitu- 
ents. 

Cuartes ©. Hart. 





NORTHWEST GRADES HEARINGS 

Wasuincton, D. C., March Ao) 
cial Telegram)—Dr. H. C. Taylor today 
announced that he would go to the Pa- 
cific Northwest and personally conduct 
hearings on wheat grading on the follow- 
ing dates: Portland March 17, Pendleton 
March 18, Walla Walla March 19, Pull- 
man March 20, Spokane March 21, Seat- 
tle March 22. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





MILLERS AND BAKERS TO MEET 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 4.—(Special . 


Telegram)—A_ celebration which will 
bring into closer co-operation the mill- 
ers, brokers and bakers of Kansas City 
will be held at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Saturday, March 8, according to 
an announcement by Frank M. Cole. The 
meeting was first scheduled as the regu- 
lar monthly event of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club, but inasmuch as 
the need for a joint meeting with bakers 
was felt, it was decided that the bakers 


of the city should be invited as guests. 
No business will be discussed, but many 
social features have been planned. Otis 
B. Durbin is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of the club. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS FOR SALE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The entire fleet 
of vessels owned by the United States 
Shipping Board has been offered for 
sale under a plan of competitive bid- 
ding, of which notice was given in ad- 
vertisements published on Feb. 28. Ships 
and trade routes were not designated by 
name in the advertisement, but the ves- 
sels were divided by tonnage and class, 
including everything, from the 58,000-ton 
liner Leviathan down to the smallest 
craft. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Feb. 16, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 

Flour production, bbls— 

2, 





Dec. 30-Jan. 5 1,949 1,776 
Tam, 6-128 .cnccccccess 2,247 2,134 
Jan, 18-19 ..... . 2,247 2,134 
Jan, 20-26 ..... 2,400 2,381 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2. 2,336 2,265 
Feb. 3-9 ....... os 2,492 2,300 
Web. 10-16 ...ccccecee 3 2,187 2,336 
July 1-Feb. 16 89,023 85,200 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 16, 
bbils— 

Exports ......sseeeee 12,016 9,837 10,558 
ee . MELTLET EES 131 320 429 


Wheat, July 1-Feb. 16, 
us— 
Receipts from farms. .534,000 612,000 657,000 


TEEDOTUS ccccsccccceve 63,198 123,700 170,031 
TempPOrte ..ccccccvccce 8,975 13,600 8,371 
Ground by mills ..... 395,508 400,600 386,700 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 16, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 68,624 61,109 45,562 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 87,045 98,363 97,317 


995 


HIGHER TARIFF FORECAST 


Prompt Increase in ‘Rates on Wheat and 
Wheat Products Indicated 
at Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C—A prompt in- 
crease in the tariff rates on wheat and 
wheat products has been forecast by the 
White House as a result of the Tariff 
Commission’s investigations just closed. 

The commission’s report, it was said, is 
expected to show a greater increase in 
production costs of wheat in the United 
States and Canada than the present 30c 
tariff. An increase in the duty from 30c 
to 45c is expected, and a relative increase 
in the present duty on flour and mill- 
feeds is anticipated. 

The President’s action would be by a 
proclamation putting the new rates in 
effect. . 





Cuartes C. Hart. 





Flour Prices and Production 
The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$6.20 $5. 

6.25 5.85 
6.15 5.70 
6.95 5.55 
6.95 5.60 
6.10 5.65 
6,20 6.65 
6.05 5.60 
5.55 5.35 
5.90 5.86 
6.40 6.40 
6.65 6.70 
6.55 6.55 
6.40 6.60 
6.40 6.40 





The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 4 ....... $5.25 $4.80 $4.75 
J ee 5.15 4.80 4.75 
arr 5.15 4.80 4.70 
OS Peery 5.10 4.70 4.65 
BOG. DB ccccccese 5.20 4.70 4.55 
je BEPEELe 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Oat. 2 cervceccss 5.40 4.80 4,70 
eS eee 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Me OD 60400088 5.30 4.55 4.60 
SOF © ccvscnes 5.30 4.90 4.95 
5.50 6.15 6.30 

5.70 5.45 6.55 

5.55 5.26 6.40 

5.60 5.20 5,40 

5.50 5.20 5.20 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on March 4 was $30.15 
per ton, which compares with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 


March 1 ....«. a Se eee $26.20 
Wee B cowstaee ' #2. Ss eae 25.80 
SOM. BD cevccnce 31.256 Junel........ 31.80 
Dee, 1 .cccvcie 31.456 May l........ 34.70 
Me & eecccaus Seen AMT LT cccccce 34.15 
Sh © cccvcces 33.46 March 1 ...... 34.75 
Game. 2 ccccsce 31.96 Feb. 1 ........ 82.70 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills; the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Feb, 24-March 1.. 46 61 64 
Feb. 17-38 ......> 4s 61 65 
February average, 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 67 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 650 70 73 
July average .. 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 656 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 4. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
ae fl ere rr 
Spring standard patent ...................- 
Spring first clear ......:.... 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ......... 
Se I A I oon, bv ce wdvses tosses 


Soft winter short patent ...............-05. 
J Rac 
ee. WO Me I sick vc cawsccsscsiees 





FEED— 


I NN ine Eo dS sw be wae 
. 8. A Seem er peeapenen 
GRE Creme NE Sine lc bcbeNeececcccccdvece 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 
TRO Bh o8s er ae dee awh cob 0. cis Ricine se 


Family patent 
ee ee $5.70@6.30 (49’s) 
@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.20@6.70 $6.50@7.10 PF Pre $6.20@6.70 $6.75 @7.25 $6.60@6.85 $7.00@7.35 $7.70 @7.85 $6.65 @6.90 $7.40@ 7.75 
5.90 @6.35 6.10@6.40 oqeeWPooss 5.90@6.20 6.25 @6.75 6.20 @6.45 6.70@7.00 6.75 @7.65 6.40@6.65 Tr 2 
4.70@5.30 4.60@ 4.80 coee@ecee 4.60@5,00 5.15 @6.45 coe@.. 5.60@5.90 5.40@6.10 ee Pere ve ae 
5.50 @6.00 caeWbescee 5.80@6.40 5.50@6.00 5.90@6.50 6.30@6.55 6.60@6.85 6.00 @7.15 6.45@6.70 6.40@ 6.75 
4.75 @5.10 ~~ - 5.10@5.60 4.80@5.10 5.60@6.10 5.80 @6.05 6.25@6.50 cee Doce 6.15 @6.40 coo@ vesse 
4.40@4.75 .-@.. 4.00@4.35 4.00@4.25 4.75 @5.00 coe Q@eoee coe Boece SS Se susteee soeo@ cece 
5.25 @5.60 save Ease ee 5.40@5.90 oce@eoce 5.55 @5.80 Tr. Fee 6.00 @7.05 5.90@6.15 7.20@ 7.50 
4.75 @5.00 coveM@ecee --@.. 4.70@5.00 4.85 @5.50 *4.70@4.95 *4.75@5.60 5.60 @6.00 5.65 @5.90 5.75@ 6.00 
4.35@4.60 | er) eee --@.. 4.00@4.20 coe Doce ove Boece coe@ece 5.15 @5.85 vseGlwe 3.50@ 4.50 
3.85 @4.20 3.80@3.85 --@.. coe Deee 4.25 @4.75 4.35 @4.60 4.55 @ 4.75 4.65 @5.00 -.@.. -~ F 
3.75 @4.10 3.35 @3.40 ov Gee o Bos soo@ove 3.85@4.1 oveSPene coo Quoc oses oo « 
* 
26.00 @ 26.50 «+--@24.00 owen leess evce Wess --@.. 31.50@ 32.00 «+++ @32.50 32.00@32.50 29.50@30.50 wer, ReeT 
27.50 @28.00 re Mae ---¥@24.50 26.00@26.50 -@.. cocetPocee cect @eece 33.00 @ 33.25 coe @ecce cece cece 
27.50 @28.00 oseeR@ecce — ay 26.50 @27.00 --@.. 33.00@34.00  32.50@33.00 33.75 @34.00 cove@ecce 28.00 @30.00 
26.00 @ 26.50 «+++@24.00 25.560@26.00 coce Dace. — 31.50@32.00 32.50@33.00  32.00@32.75  29.00@30.00  31.00@33.00 
28.00 @30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 «+++ @28.00 28.00 @ 29.00 -@.. 34.00@35.00  36.50@37.00 36.50@37.00 32.00@33.00 0000 cces 
32.00 @ 34.00 34.00 @35.00 cece Bouse eer 39.00@40.00 40.00@40.50 +++-@41.00 36.00@37.00 ccce@ cece 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.40@5.10 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) Pr $6.75 @ 7.40 $6.25 @6.46 
60@5.75 5.35 @5.50 7.00@7.30 7.55 @ 7.75 6.90@7.20 
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FEED TRADE CONDITIONS 


“Bad Sentiment and Lack of Confidence at 
Minneapolis” Blamed for Unsatisfactory 
Business—Better Trade Foreseen 


H. A. Strohm, Elgin, Ill., complains 
that the feed business has been demor- 
alized in all but the southern states for 
30 days, “not because of light consump- 
tion so much as the bad sentiment and 
lack of confidence manifested at Minne- 
apolis.” 

“The mills and jobbers at Minneapo- 
lis,’ he writes, “have their attention fo- 
cused too much on the distress right at 
home and among themselves, and they 
are unable to see the increasing con- 
sumption that is taking place out in the 
dairy barns all over a very extensive 
territory. From Buffalo westward and 
from Indianapolis north the whole ter- 
ritory will need to look to the Northwest 
for supplies through the next three 
months; this period is always the heaviest 
feeding season of the year, and this year 
these months will require more than the 
usual volume of feed. 

“The reason demand will be unusually 
heavy is because the declining markets 
for more than a month have kept deal- 
ers from replacing stocks; stocks of feed 
in the hands of both feeders and dealers 
are extremely light at a time when con- 
sumption is increasing daily. February 
consumption will show an increase of 
10 per cent over January, and reports 
from country dealers are unanimous in 
a forecast of 25 to 50 per cent increase 
during March, April and May. 

“This great increase will have to be 
found in the warehouses at Minneapolis 
and other milling centers, because mill 
production at the moment is perhaps 
scarcely equal to actual consumption, if 
facts were known. Any increase in buy- 
ing that now takes place will draw upon 
warehouse stocks which are now burden- 
some to holders. If markets do not 
show more life the buying will be from 
hand to mouth, and it will be delayed as 
long as dealers dare wait, and that 
means they will not have stocks at all 
times to meet the demand, 

“If any life can be put into the mar- 
ket at the beginning of the new month 
it will bring in a lot of buyers who have 
been holding back and waiting until the 
last moment.” 








TEXAS FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxria.—Texas flour 
mills last year turned out about 4,000,- 
000 bbls flour, which represents 75 to 
80 per cent of the state’s consumption. 
The output of Dallas mills was 600,000 
bbls. The state last year produced 16,- 
370,000 bus wheat that had a value of 
$16,000,000, and its cotton production 
was valued at $652,000,000. The differ- 
ence between these figures, men in the 
grain industry say, accounts for a 10 
per cent reduction this year in wheat 
acreage. 

Millers say that consumer demands for 
flour in Texas are principally for high 
grade flour, and that in northern Texas 
the choice is largely of that made from 
a mixture of hard and soft wheat, while 
in southern Texas, where there is a large 
German population and loaf bread is in 
use principally, hard wheat flour is want- 
ed. “The western southerner in northern 
Texas,” a miller says, “likes his loaf 
bread one day and his hot biscuits the 
next.” 





PREFERENCE FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


Wasnincton, D. C—A_ resolution 
adopted by the Shipping Board directs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make partially effective the preferential 
rate section of the merchant marine act. 
The board’s action is designed to grant 
preferential treatment to ships under 
American registry in the movement of 
cargoes other than grain between the 
United States and Great Britain and 
northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, 
continental European ports north of and 
including Bordeaux, the east coast of 
Asia, the islands of the Pacific, Australia 
and the East India islands, and ports of 
Central and South America. 

Trade between the United States and 
other foreign ports will remain as at 
present, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is only called upon to mod- 
ify its order of Dec. 11, 1920, suspending 





the operation of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act. 

Decision by the board to make effec- 
tive the preferential rail rate section of 
the act was made on the motion of Com- 
missioner Thompson, of Alabama, and is 
in line with the recommendations of 
President Coolidge and Senator Wesley 
L. Jones, author of the law. Eventual 
extension of section 28 to all foreign 
ports is forecast. 

Cartes C. Harr. 





BILL OF LADING CLAUSES 


British Flour Importers Resolve to Refuse 
Acceptance of Dagumente Bearing Ob- 
jectionable ‘Strike Terms 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 15.—There can be 
no mistake this time that some very se- 
vere strike clauses are being inserted in 
bills of lading from the American sea- 
board, which if carried out will be a real 
hindrance to trade in general, and to the 
flour trade in particular. The United 
States Shipping Board, through its 
agents, has evidently realized the unfair- 
ness to merchants of such a clause as 
No. 4, which reads as follows: 

“If vessel be prevented from reaching 
her destination by eager shallow 
water, blockade, conditions of weather, 
surf, ice, war or civil disturbances; or if 
it becomes impracticable to discharge the 
goods at destination on account of con- 
gestion, strike, labor difficulties, or oth- 
erwise, occurring before or after receipt 
of goods by the carrier, vessel shall have 
liberty without proceeding to or near 
port of destination to proceed to and 
discharge the goods at a near-by avail- 
able strike-free, uncongested port; or 
at vessel’s option, the goods may be re- 
tained on board and discharged at ves- 
sel’s next port of call. Notice of dis- 
charge of the goods shall be dispatched 
to consignee, if named herein; otherwise, 
to the shipper; and such discharge shall 
be deemed a complete delivery under this 
contract and full freight shall be deemed 
earned. All expenses incurred on the 
goods shall be a lien thereon.” 

This clause has now been changed, and 
reads as follows: 

“If the vessel be prevented from 
reaching her destination by quarantine, 
conditions of weather, or surf, shallow 
water, war, or civil disturbance, the car- 
rier may discharge the goods into any 
depot or lazaretto under suitable avail- 
able protection, dispatching notice there- 
of to the consignee, if named herein (at 
destination named), and otherwise to the 
shipper, and such discharge shall be 
deemed a final delivery under this con- 
tract, and all expenses incurred on the 
goods shall be a lien thereon.” 

It has now been brought to the notice 
of the flour trade that the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. has added the following clause 
to its bills of lading: 

“If discharge of the goods or any part 
thereof be prevented by war, civil com- 
motion, insurrection, blockage or other 
hostilities or by strikes, labor disturb- 
ances, or stoppage of labor of carrier’s 
employees or others, or by lock-outs by 
others than the carriers, the carrier shall 
have liberty at the risk of the owner of 
the goods either to return on board to 
the port of shipment, there to be placed 
in warehouse or to discharge them at any 
other port to be warehoused there or 
forwarded to destination; the whole at 
the expense of the owner of the goods, 
but subject always during the exercise 
of this privilege, to this and all other 
terms contained in this bill of lading. In 
either event, the carrier’s responsibility 
as carrier shall end as soon as the goods 
leave the ship’s tackles, and all respon- 
sibility whatever, as carrier or otherwise, 
shall terminate as soon as the goods are 
warehoused or delivered to forwarding 
carrier; but the carrier shall be entitled 
and have a lien upon the goods, for 
freight and charges and extra compen- 
sation for any services performed in the 
exercise of the privilege hereby granted.” 

A well-attended meeting of flour im- 
porters was held today to discuss this 
matter, which is considered to be a very 
distinct detriment to trade. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 

“That this meeting of flour importers 
recommends that its members refuse to 
accept any documents bearing this objec- 
tionable strike clause, and that cables 
embodying this resolution be sent to the 
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Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
secretary of the New York Produce Ex- 
change.” 

It is to be hoped that the steamship 
owners trading Serna the American 
coast and England will follow in the 
footsteps of the United States Shipping 
Board and cancel the clause. The feel- 
ing at the meeting was very strong, and 
a number expressed the opinion that they 
would be better off without any business 
at all than to continue trading under 
such arbitrary terms. It is understood 
that the London Corn Trade Association 
has cabled its strong disapproval of the 
insertion of this strike clause in the bills 


of lading. oF. G. Rue 





SHIPPING MAN RETIRES 

Toronto, Ont.—John William Wilkin- 
son, after being with the International 
Mercantine Ma- 
rine Co. for the 
past 25 years, has 
retired from ac- 
tive service. For 
the past eight 
years he has been 
manager of the 
Toronto freight 
office, which com- 
prises the west- 
ern agency for 
Ontario for the 
White Star Do- 
minion Line and 
the other steam- 
ship lines of the 
I n ternational 
Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. 

Owing to his 
long experience, Mr. Wilkinson has been 
considered an authority on steamship 
matters, and he will be missed in On- 
tario. The many friends he has made 
since he came to Canada, in both busi- 
ness and social life, while regretting his 
retirement, desire that he should carry 
with him their best wishes for his future. 

Mr. Wilkinson intends spending some 
time in England, where his nearest rela- 
tives reside, but will no doubt return to 
this country occasionally in order to keep 
in touch with his friends here. 

A. H. Battey. 








MILL FIRES IN INDIANA 

Evansvit_e, Inp.—An epidemic of mill 
fires seems to have visited this part of 
the state. The Rockport Milling Co.’s 
plant, valued at $50,000, was destroyed 
last week, with only about 40 per cent of 
insurance. The fire was a spectacular 
one, and much surrounding property was 
endangered. A warehouse used by the 
mill was saved. Daniel Cox, owner of 
the mill, has not yet decided whether he 
will rebuild. 

A small mill, valued at $18,000, at 
Stendal, near here, was also destroyed 
last week. The origin of the fire has not 
been determined. 

An investigation of circumstances sur- 
rounding the fire that destroyed the 
Kelsay-Burns mill is being made by the 
Indiana fire inspection bureau and the 
city board of public safety. It is con- 
cerned with the failure of the sprinkler 
system in the mill, which failed to work 
properly. The main sprinkler valve was 
found closed and clogged when it was 
recovered from the ruins, No exact 
statement of the amount of insurance 
carried has been made beyond an early 
estimate of $400,000, which was given 
out apparently without authority during 
the progress of the fire. 

W, W. Ross. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 
Gtascow, Scortanp.—The Scottish Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association will join with 
the grocery trade in another exhibition 
to be held in Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, 
opening April 1. « 





TEXAS BAKERS CHANGE DATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The dates for the 
annual convention of the Texas Bakers’ 
Association have been changed from the 
third to the fourth week in April, George 
Schepps, secretary, Dallas, announces. 
The meeting place will be Beaumont. 
The convention will open on Monday, 
April 28, and continue the two days 
following. An attendance of 250 is ex- 
pected. Harvey E, Yanrtis. 
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BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


Practically No Change in 1923 from Figures 
of 1913—Exports from United 
Kingdom Doubled 


A consular report states that monthly 
imports of flour into the United King- 
dom during 1923 were nearly the same as 
in 1913. Exports of flour from the 
United Kingdom, however, were more 
than twice as great as in 1913. Inas- 
much as the wheat crop in 1923 was 
about equal to that of 1913, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat is less than pre-war. 

A comparison of the trade returns 
during 1923 and 1913 indicates that both 
Australia and Canada are increasing 
their flour exports to the mother coun- 
try, while United States and Argentine 
shipments are less than pre-war. It is 
stated that imports from Australia dur- 
ing 1923 amounted to over 1,000,000 bbls, 
or about five times more than in 1913; 
those from Canada were 3,185,000 bbls, 
or over 30 per cent more than in 1913. 
Imports from the United States have 
decreased about 40 per cent since 1913, 
the amount in 1923 being given as 2,187,- 
000 bbls. 

Imports from Argentina, while some- 
what larger than in 1913, were less than 
7 per cent as large as those from the 
United States. During the six months 
July-December, 1923, the United King- 
dom imported about 3,135,000 bbls flour, 
compared to 3,650,000 during the same 
six months of 1922, showing a falling off 
of over 500,000 bbls during that time. 
Imports from the United States were 
nearly 300,000 bbls less, those from Can- 
ada 470,000 bbls less, while those from 
Australia were nearly 175,000 bbls more. 
While imports of wheat have gradually 
been increasing since 1921, those of flour 
have fallen off fully 25 per cent. 








DEATH OF BELFAST BAKER 

Betrast, IrELAND, Feb. 12.—The flour 
trade was grieved on Feb. 9 to hear that 
George F. Inglis, managing director of 
the firm of Inglis & Co., Ltd., bakers and 
flour importers, Belfast, had died. He 
was at business two or three days before 
his death, and although he had reached 
the age of 78 he was looking so well and 
active that his death came as a surprise. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The Department of Commerce 
reports imports of Canadian 
wheat at the principal northern 
border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

c— Week ending——, 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 Feb. 23,1924 
167,015 77,988 8,298,414 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


-— Week ending——, 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 
378,402 779,205 


July 1, 1923, to 


July 1, 1923, to 
Feb. 23,1924 
9,583,652 











Pneumonia following a chill was the 
cause. 

Mr. Inglis had been the head of the 
largest business undertaking of its kind 
in this country almost since its founda- 
tion, and only recently had decided to 
take life a little easier, and another was 
stepping into his shoes. He was a mem- 
ber of the Belfast harbor board, an en- 
thusiastic golfer, and no man was more 
highly esteemed either in trade or in his 
private life for his upright character and 
generous disposition. 





GRAIN FUTURES ACT ENFORCEMENT 

Wasuincton, D. C.—An appropriation 
of $104,460 for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the grain futures act is in- 
cluded in the agricultural appropriation 
bill as reported to the House. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is al- 
lowed $19,315 to be used as necessary in 
collecting the seed loans made to farm- 
ers under the acts of March 3, 1921, and 
March 20, 1922. 

The bill also authorizes the President 
to appoint five delegates to the Interna- 
tional Seed Testing Congress to be held 
in London and Cambridge, Eng., July 
7-12, 1924. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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CUBAN TRADE CONDITIONS 


W. H. Townsend, Mill Representative, Points 
to Gain in Canadian Trade at Cost 
of United States Mills 


Commenting on a recent article in The 
Northwestern Miller bearing on the in- 
creased exports of flour in 1923, W. H. 
Townsend, special representative of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. at 
Havana, Cuba, writes his principals as 
follows: 

Havana, Cusa, Feb. 11, 1924. 

The Cuban government has just issued 
statistics covering imports for the years 
1921 and 1922, from which I have taken 
the following interesting data: 





Total flour imported— Bbls 
EE: svn od ew oehaet 45% 0 tk be 082 OO 1,226,149 
SN 6 dcevadudetes st iewts ééue ee 1,175,285 

WOCTORSO co ccccccccccccvccescce 50,864 

From United States— 

SEER. accesses eéads Vieeesacereess 1,182,399 
1983 ..cccccecees WHYTTTY TT ere 1,065,321 
WOSTORRD ccccccsccvccsevccsese 117,078 

From Canada— 

GEE. ceneseeeedenceveseeteesesere 41,100 
BE 405:6.0690.0:0 656 000 ee8sbe aus 00 109,337 
UMCTORBO ccccccccccccvssccsccs 68,237 


It will be noted that with the United 
States decrease and the Canadian in- 
crease there is a relative difference in 
the positions of the two exporting mar- 
kets as regards Cuba of 1,855,315 bbls. 
It will also be noted that American mills 
lost not only the entire increase gained 
by Canadian mills but, in addition, al- 
most all the shrinkage in total imports— 
the slight difference being made up in 
imports from other countries which are 
insignificant at all times. 











Average 
Total value imported— per bbl 
BOGE. oc ccccuseseesss $11,319,396 $9.23 
BOBS .ccccscosccvees 8,010,943 6.81 
Decrease ........ $3,308,453 $2.42 
From United States— 
Pr errs. $10,892,398 $9.21 
SORE ccdcosesccvceces 7,310,001 6.86 
Decrease ......%. $3,582,397 $2.35 
From Canada— 
BOE actvccccsosever $394,768 $9.60 
PPT eee 697,291 6.37 
Increase ......... $302,523 *$3.23 
*Decrease. 


From above table of declared values 
it would appear that during 1921 Cana- 
dian flour averaged 39c per bbl higher 
than American, while during 1922 the 
American average was 49c per bb] higher 
than the Canadian. It is also worthy of 
note that the average declared value per 
barrel of American flour was $2.35 less 
in 1922 than in 1921, whereas on Cana- 
dian flour this difference was $3.23. 
These figures show that during 1922 
Canadian flour was, as regards price, in 
a more favorable position by 88¢ per bbl 
than in 1921, 

When comparing Canadian prices with 
American there are two additional fac- 
tors to be considered—the duty is some 
30c per bbl higher on Canadian, but this 
is probably offset by the fact that the im- 
ports from Canada are largely straights 
and long patents, while from the United 
States clears predominate, hence the 


statement that Canada undersold us by - 


50c per bbl is approximately correct, and 
no doubt accounts for the increase of 
imports from Canada. 

No statistics have been published here 

as yet covering 1923, but from what I 
have seen in the various Cuban markets 
I believe Canada continued to gain in as 
great a ratio as during 1922. You can 
probably find in The Northwestern Mill- 
er statistics published by the Canadian 
government showing exports to Cuba 
during 1923. 
_ I have read with interest the editorial 
inclosed with your favor of Feb. 5, and 
am in hearty accord with the spirit in 
which it was written, but I doubt if 
United States exports to Cuba increased 
last year. 





TAKES OPTION ON HARBOR SITE 

Vancouver, B. C. on has been 
taken by the Robin H Mills, Ltd., on 
900 feet of water frontage on Burrard 
Inlet. The Vancouver Daily Sun states 
that this transaction was undertaken 
with the view of establishing dockage to 
handle the company’s flour trade with 
the Orient, and ultimately of building a 
large flour mill to handle the western 
business of the firm. 

K. A. McLennan, local manager of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., states, how- 
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ever, that the company’s plans are in- 
definite. The Sun’s report, he says, is 
“mostly a dream.” 

The company’s present warehouse here 
is too small, and as larger accommoda- 
tions are not easy to find it is possible, 
Mr. McLennan said, that a warehouse 
will be erected on the waterfront to 
carry domestic stocks. He added that 
if the firm’s oriental business continued 
to increase a jetty might be built for the 
purpose of loading flour for export. 
This, however, he characterized as only a 
possibility and by no means a certainty. 

As for building a mill at Vancouver, 
Mr. McLennan states that, so far as his 
company is concerned, this is highly im- 
probable. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MILL PROSPECTS AT TROY 


Important Developments Foreseen Within a 
Few Years as a Result of Water 
Transport Facilities 


Borrawo, N. Y.—Grain and milling in- 
terests here are forecasting an important 
milling development at Troy and vicin- 
ity, within the next few years. Comple- 
tion of the new state owned elevator at 
Oswego, about Aug. 1, will provide a 
new water route to seaboard, through 
this port, which now lacks handling fa- 
cilities, and the state barge canal, 

It also is proposed to erect a state 
owned elevator at Troy and another at 
Tonawanda. If these are completed they 
will form a triangle, each at a terminus 
of the state barge canal. They will pro- 
vide two outlets for lake grain, and with 
the Hudson deepened to Troy the trade 
here believes an important milling de- 
velopment will take place in that vicinity. 
Electric power is available, and the re- 
gion has geographical advantages. 

The only obstacle that is seen to this 
development is the Chicago drainage 
canal, If additional water is taken from 








Lake Michigan at Chicago, lower lake - 


levels may be effected, it is feared here, 
and light loading of grain carriers may 
be enforced. 

Marine and elevator interests are mak- 
ing a strong fight in Congress against 
additional water diversion at Chicago. 
They are being actively aided by Repre- 
sentatives MacGregor and Demsey, of 
Buffalo, and are planning a very active 
campaign against attempts to take addi- 
tional water from any of the upper lakes, 
either at Chicago or elsewhere. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





SHIPPING BOARD RESIGNATIONS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—It has been an- 
nounced that T. H. Rossbottom, be- 
sides retaining his position as general 
manager of the United States Lines, will 
also take over the duties previously per- 
formed for the United States Shipping 
Board by W. J. Love. Mr. Love’s resig- 
nation as vice president, recently made 
public, is to take effect between March 
10 and 15, 

It is expected that Joseph E. Sheedy 
will resign from the yy Board be- 
fore long. As a result of the economic 
policy of the government, salaries of 
vice presidents were reduced recently 
from $25,000 to $18,000. 

Mr. Love, prior to joining the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation staff, was as- 
sistant manager in the United States 
for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Sheedy was formerly associated with the 
Downey Shipbuilding Co. and with the 
Todd Drydock Co., and is said to be one 
of the best informed marine engineers in 
the country. 

W. QuacKENnsusH. 





EXPANSION OF CHAIN STORES 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. has moved into 
its new three-story warehouse at Clay 
and Duncan streets, Richmond, Va., and 
is pla the establishment of a larger 
number of new stores. Some of them 
will be in Richmond, but the greater 
part of the development will be in the 
smaller cities and towns of Virginia. 
The warehouse was erected by the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad, and gives the concern much 
more floor space than it formerly had. 
The company will supply all its stores 
in North Carolina and Virginia from this 
warehouse. 
J. H. Wooramwee. 


MILLERS SHOW COST OF PRODUCTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The most striking feature of the brief of the millers of 
the country presented to the Tariff Commission in their appeal for a corresponding 
increase in the duty on flour should an advance in the wheat tariff be recommended, 
was the series of tables showing comparative costs of delivering flour, bulk basis, in 
New York, from mills on the two sides of the international border. Specific mills 
were used. 

“In order to show how the tariff duty works out in actual practice,” the millers’ 
brief read, “we have prepared and attached hereto Exhibits B, C, D, and E, showing 
costs of similar grades of flour, one as made by a Canadian mill, basis Fort William, 
and the other as made at Minneapolis, and both delivered New York City, basis bulk. 

“We have given each mill the benefit of the New York market on mill offal as of 
Feb. 19, 1924, and in all of these calculations credited each mill with the same returns 
for offal, as there was only slight market variation during the period covered. 

“In figuring returns on feed for the Canadian mill we have not deducted the 
duty, as we understand its average total returns on feed would be materially in- 
creased by its sales of feed in its home markets; the additional return therefrom 
being of a sufficient amount to fully offset this charge. 

“In arriving at the cost of the flours delivered at New York in bulk we have 
used as a basis the findings both as regards yields and manufacturing costs as per 
tabulations in your preliminary statement of Feb, 18, 1924, showing cost of milling 
and marketing hard spring wheat flour. 

“The wheat basis in both cases is arrived at by taking published quotations on 
comparable grades of wheat for the days specified. 

“As these comparative costs show, the Canadian miller, under the prevailing law, 
can deliver similar grades of flour into the New York market at a lower price than 
the American miller. 

“Tt is evident from the above that if the tariff should be raised on wheat, with- 
out corresponding increase of tariff on flour, the American markets would be opened 
to a great influx of flour made from Canadian grown wheat milled in Canada, thus 
enter the very purpose of the proposed increased protection to the American 

armer. 

“To summarize, we believe that we have shown conclusively in the foregoing 
statement and the exhibits that unless an equivalent compensatory duty plus the 
difference in conversion and marketing costs be put in effect on the products of 
wheat, any increase in the duty upon wheat itself would prove ineffective and could 
not increase the price of wheat to the American farmer. 

“We again urge that, if the commission recommends any increase in the duty 
on wheat, there be maintained the same relationship between the duties on wheat 
and wheat products as now exists in the tariff law. We trust that the commission 
will see its way clear to accomplish these results.” 








Exhibit B 
COST TO CANADIAN MILL PER BARREL OF FLOUR 

(Delivered New York, bulk basis, straight [100 per cent] grade; made from Canadian 
No. 1 northern wheat, freight paid to Fort William, basis American funds, Feb. 19, 1924, 
at 965c per bu.) 
eR OD Ree ee rePeTOLECECRTTOOTE TERE CTE e Teer rrr, $4.2515 
Manufacturing and marketing, less containers...........c cece eee eect teen eee etteaee .6647 

$4.9162 

Less returns on 68 Ibs feed at $1.085 per 100 Ibs, bulk, mill (basis $32 New York, 

leas @ncks $1.60, freight $8.76) ...ccccvccccvcccccsoncosecses jbl ednse 4048540 awe .7378 

Net cost per barrel, bulk, Canadian mill basis, Fort William ............+.+506. $4.1784 
Ce Se se eta ee eee CTT UT ECRILIVECITPE CTT re 85 
SP en errr Tre rrr: errr Tr Tr errr rr Tr Tero rr ere rrr 1.53 

TRE OS CORO IA DET, DT. BROW TOPE occ ccc cscs ccc cecscnserccdcsecenacese $6.56 


Exhibit C 
COST TO AMERICAN MILL PER BARREL OF FLOUR 
(Delivered New York, bulk basis, straight [100 per cent] grade; made from American 


- dark No. 1 northern, Minneapolis, selling on Feb. 19, 1924, at $1.27%.) 











ee CPT TeTeReTELIRLI ieee TCU TEeeeeeerrre. $5.7814 
Manufacturing and marketing, less contaimers ......... cee c eee n eee n etter eettenee 8231 
$6.6045 
Less returns on 76 lbs feed at $1.085 per 100 lbs, bulk, mill (basis $32 New York, less 
sacks $1.66 amd freight $6.70) .....ccscvcccscrvvcverccccsscrcccanesses ‘ac aun 8246 
Net cost per barrel, bulk, American mill, Minneapolis ..........6..000 eee ee eeee $5.7799 
Wreight to Mew FOrky occccccscccccscvccccccccsscesscnsccsccsesessevesssssevvesseece -85 
Cost to American mill, bulk, New York........ccceeccceccserescesssseesesscene $6.63 


Exhibit D 


COMPARISONS OF COSTS, BASIS EXHIBITS B AND C, ON DIFFERENT DATES, IN 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MILLS 


(Basis, bulk, New York) 


Cost Cost Canadian 

Cost wheat Cost wheat flour Ameri- flour Cana- cost under 

Date— Minneapolis Fort William can mills dian mills American 
Ped. BB, 1088 ..cccccccsccs $1.27% $ .96% $6.63 $6.56 7c 
Feb. 6, 1084 ...cccceseses 1.29% 97% 6.72 6.59 13c 
Jam. 38, 1984 ....ccccceves 1,25 94% 6.51 6.48 3c 
SOM, FG, BOBS oavcscccccads 1.24% -94 6.49 6.44 6c 
De, OE, Te cccccaccesees 1.15% .89 6.07 6.21 l4c over 
TRG: BE, BOBS cs cv cccscvere 1.21% 89% 6.34 6.25 9c 


If comparisons are made on the basis of manufacturing and marketing, less interest, 
the disadvantage against American wheat flour is 4c per bbl greater in each case. 

If comparisons are made on the basis of including costs of containers, the disadvantage 
against American wheat flour is still further increased by 3.7c per bbl. 


Exhibit E 
COST OF FLOUR MADE IN AMERICAN MILLS 


(Basis wheat, Feb. 19, 1924; if tariff were raised 15c per bu, with corresponding increase 
in price of American grown wheat, and if tariff against Canadian flour were left at present 
rate.) 

American dark No. 1 northern wheat, Feb. 19, 1924, Minneapolis.............++-0+ $1.27% 
Increase in tariff aB GbHOVE, POT DU... 22. ccc rcccccccccceercccersreerrrsressescsesees 15 





Resulting price of wheat .......-..:ceeece cs ee cern crnceterteces ee aks we aweas aie $1.42% 
Cost wheat per barrel of flour (4 bus 32 IbB8)......-- 66 cece ee cece renee eee er ee enees $6.4809 
Manufacturing and marketing, less containers ......--.+-0ec cece eee ee ee eeeceeeeee .8281 

$7.3040 
Less returns on 76 Ibs feed at $1.085 per 100 IDS..... 6. cece cece cee eee renee etenee 8246 

Net cost per barrel, bulk, American mill, Minneapolis........-----..0ess+eeee ". $6.4794 
Freight, Minneapolis to New York .....+-eseeeeeecereeeeeeeecccrernccerrcsesercnee .85 
Cost to American mill, bulk, New York.......0-eeeccsceceeereserenerrcntteceercneee $7.33 
Cost to Canadian mill, bulk, New York, as shown by Exhibit B...........-0-+eseeee 6.56 

Canadian grown wheat flour could undersell American wheat flour, per ee Py i 


If comparisons are made as shown by notes at foot of Exhibit D the disadvantage to 
American wheat flour would be 84.7¢ per bbl, 
Cuaries C. Hart. 








998 
OPPOSES EXPORT MEASURE 


Representative Sydney Anderson, President 
Wheat Council, Calls McNary-Haugen 
Bill Impracticable 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 4.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill was declared to 
be impracticable and unworkable by 
Representative Sidney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, president of the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, in a letter sent 
today to C. G. Selvig, of Crookston, 
Minn. 

“It is clear that the bill has no real 
application except to wheat,’ Mr. An- 
derson wrote, “and that the remaining 
products are put into the bill for politi- 
cal purposes only, in the hope that some 
congressmen and farmers will be fooled 
into believing that they are going to get 
some advantage out of the passage of 
this legislation. For some reason, the 
authors of this bill failed to include in 
its provisions rye, oats and barley, al- 
though they should have known that in 
the principal countries to which we ex- 
port wheat, rye is used to a very large 
extent interchangeably with wheat, and 
the price of wheat is affected very di- 
rectly by the price of rye.” 

There are several provisions of the 
bill which make it unworkable, Mr. An- 
derson said. “In the first place,” he de- 
clared, “its provisions are not confined 
to wheat, but apply to corn, cattle, sheep, 
swine or any of the food products of 
cattle, sheep or swine; our exports of 
corn, cattle, sheep and swine as such are 
practically negligible. With respect to 
wool, we have long imported more than 
half our requirements. With respect to 
cotton, the ratio price would be below 
the present prices, so that very little ad- 
vantage would come to the producer. 
No one has even attempted to show this 
bill can be made applicable to cattle and 
hogs in such a way that the farmers will 
receive any benefit from its operation.” 

Regarding the ratio price proposal 
carried in the bill, Mr. Anderson said: 
“The whole ratio price proposition is un- 
sound, impracticable and unworkable. 
It would be far easier, in my opinion, to 
establish a fixed price and undertake to 
maintain it through the crop year, and it 
would be just as fair to everybody con- 
cerned, 

“No miller can afford under this bill 
to take the chances which the ratio propo- 
sition imposes on him. Consequently, the 
miller’s purchase of wheat will imme- 
diately be reduced to a hand-to-mouth 
basis. He will only buy wheat as fast 
as he can get orders for flour at a price 
which will make him whole on what he 
has to pay for wheat. The miller will 
be unable to make flour for export trade 
at all, except upon the assurance of the 
corporation that it will make him whole 
for the loss incident to the higher price 
sustained here than abroad. There is 
no authority in the bill by which such 
an agreement could be made.” 

Mr. Anderson added that he would 
be failing in his duty to his people if 
he did not oppose the bill. 

Cuartes C. Hart.. 








ILLINOIS MILL CONSOLIDATION 

St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—-The Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Ill, and the Schoening-Koe- 
nigsmark Milling Co., Valmeyer, III, 
have been consolidated into a single mill- 
ing corporation under the name of the 
Monroe Milling Co., with main offices at 
Waterloo, Ill. The new company has a 
milling capacity of 1,000 bbls of flour 
daily, and an elevator capacity of 350,- 
000 bus. Officers of the new company 
are: president, A. J. Koenigsmark; vice 
presidents, K. Coerver, J. J. Koenigs- 
mark, and C. H: Koenigsmark; secretary, 
H. E. Hauptfleisch; treasurer, M. A. 
Koenigsmark; auditor, W. H. Coerver; 
superintendent of mills, J. F. W. Bin- 
der; director, John Koenigsmark. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





LOOSE-WILES ANNUAL REPORTS 

New York, N. Y.—The reports of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1923, have recently been 
made public. They show net profits of 
$914,325, equivalent, after deduction of 
regular dividends on the first and second 
preferred stocks and appropriation for 
the redemption of first preferred stock, 
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to $3.99 a share on the $8,000,000, par 
value $100, common stock outstanding. 
This compares with net profits of $820,- 
967, equal after similar deductions to 
$2.77 a share on the same amount of 
common stock outstanding in 1922. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, last, 
amounted to $6,543,755, and current lia- 
bilities $1,133,426, leaving net working 
capital of $5,410,329, compared with net 
working capital of $5,625,430 at the close 
of 1922. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


WHEAT COUNCIL ENDS TASK 


Chairman Anderson, Says Aim Has Been 
Achieved—Wintér Wheat Acreage 
Reduced 12 Per Cent 


Cuicaco, I1r.—The Wheat Council of 
the United States terminated its activi- 
ties and closed its offices in Chicago on 
March 1. This was done, according to 
a statement by Congressman Sydney An- 
derson, president, because the council had 
accomplished the purposes for which it 
was organized. 

Harrison Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent, will return to Minneapolis for a 
short visit, and later will leave on a four 
months’ trip to Europe. He expects to 
continue to be associated with the Rust 
Prevention Association, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. Miss C. E. Chat- 
field has accepted a position with the 
Department of Agriculture, in the Bu- 
reau of Economics. 

The wheat council was organized in 
June, 1923, following the national wheat 
conference in Chicago, and since then 
has sought to focus the attention of the 
whole country on the wheat problem. 
Winter wheat acreage, Mr. Anderson 
states, has been reduced about 12 per 
cent, and a readjustment of spring acre- 
age ‘is expected. 

“As a result of the wheat council’s 
activities, the attention of the country 
has been aroused to the importance of 
the wheat situation,’ Mr. Anderson said. 
“Every interest touching directly or in- 
directly the production, marketing, man- 
ufacturing and consumption of wheat 
and wheat products has given construc- 
tive help in outlining relief measures. 
The wheat council has been instrumental 
in bringing about the investigation of 
the Tariff Commission on the matter of 
tariff on Canadian wheat. Through its 
home economics department, the council 
has carried on extensive educational 
work relating to the use of wheat, and 
has pointed out the opportunities of in- 
creasing consumption of this cheap and 
wholesome food. Consumption is gradu- 
ally being re-established on a pre-war 
basis, from which it receded so notice- 
ably during the war. 

“While the chief purpose of the wheat 
council was to arouse the country to the 
real situation faced by the wheat farmer, 
and to emphasize the imperative need of 
quick action to save the country from 
serious consequences if longer ignored, 
the indirect results have been far-reach- 
ing in their influence. President Coolidge 
has sent a special message to Congress 
urging immediate consideration of relief 
measures for the wheat farmer, and as 
a result of his conference of financial 
and business interests to develop private 
programmes to save banks and business 
interests throughout the wheat territory, 
a $10,000,000 financial corporation has 
been formed to stabilize business and 
farming. Special legislation authorizing 
federal loans to assist growers in diversi- 
fied farming now seems assured, and 
other relief measures are being consid- 


ered.” 
S. O. WERNER. 











WAREHOUSE FIRE LOSS $250,000 

An Associated Press dispatch states 
that fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the four-story brick warehouse 
of the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., on Feb. 29, resulting in loss esti- 
mated by company officers at $250,000. 
Thirty thousand barrels of rye, corn and 
barley flour were destroyed. 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE EXPANSION 

Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting 
and Se of the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exc “— was held at Springfield, 
Feb. 25. orecasting an increase in 
business of 50 per cent in the coming 
year, which would bring the amount of 


commodities handled for farmers up to 
150,000 tons, Howard W. Selby, general 
manager of the exchange, stated at the 
meeting of the co-operative organization 
that in the last year a total of 97,536 
tons of commodities were distributed. 
The value of the same was $4,651,508. 
The territory served has expanded, and 
the distributing system now embraces 
457 shipping stations on New England 
railroads and in Delaware, serving a 
constituency of 12,000 farmer members. 
Every farmer is, without dues or fees, 
a member of the exchange. 

The exchange started six years ago with 
nothing, and besides expenses of organi- 
zation suffered a deficit of $27,000 in 
1920, but closed the year 1923 with a 
surplus of $26,000. Operating expenses 
have been cut, in the face of increased 
field representation. 

At the banquet, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, was the principal 


speaker. 
Louris W. DePass. 





CARRIES ON COUNCIL WORK 


American Institute of Baking Takes Over 
Wheat Council’s Enterprises, Includ- 
ing Toast Campaign 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 4.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—According to a statement is- 
sued by the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, that organization will assume the 
functions of the Wheat Council of the 
United States in promoting greater use 
of wheat foods. 

The wheat council has closed its offices 
in Chicago, but Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of 
the American Institute of Baking staff, 
whose services were loaned to the coun- 
cil, has returned to the institute, and 
will have charge of the national toast 
and eat more wheat campaigns. These 
campaigns, with all others the wheat 
council had under way, will now be car- 
ried on as a part of the institute work. 

The plans include getting out a motion 
picture of wheat foods for display in 
schools and for preparing lectures to be 
given before home economics teachers 
and others. 





S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF A GLASGOW BAKER 

Guascow, Scottanp, Feb. 12.—The sec- 
retary and a director of the big bakery 
firm of William Beattie, Ltd., Dennis- 
toun, Glasgow, Thomas S. Crosbie, died 
last week. When a young man he went 
to Canada, but returned a year later and 
entered the employment of the late Wil- 
liam Beattie in his bakery business. Mr. 
Beattie himself had a remarkable rise 
from a humble beginning, and Mr. Cros- 
bie served the firm faithfully and helped 
toward its steady development as one of 
the largest bread providers in Scotland. 





NO INCREASE IN FLOUR RATE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—A statement has 
been issued by the North Atlantic-Unit- 
ed Kingdom Freight Conference, making 
clear that the advance in rates on March 
1 will not affect bulk grain or flour, 
and that these are free from all the pro- 
posed conference regulations. This state- 
ment was in reply to agitation by the 
American Institute of Meat Packers 
which, the conference feels, should con- 
tribute its small proportion to the much 
needed increase in revenue. The con- 
ference states that rates on the chief 
farm products, wheat, corn, rye, barley, 
oats and flour, have not been raised, for 
fear of working additional hardship on 
the farmers, and that the proposed in- 
creases are reasonable and necessary and 
in accordance with increases in long- 
shoremen’s wages, etc. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF G. E. LAVERACK 

Burrato, N. Y., March 3.—(Special 
Télegram)—George Edward Laverack 
died March 2 in his home in this city, 
at the age of 79 years. For many years 
he was engaged in the wholesale grocery 
business here, succeeding his father in 
this enterprise. Mr. Laverack retired in 
1900 after developing the business until 
it was one of the largest between New 
York and Chicago. He was a director 
of the Western sportation Co. and 
was active in Masonic and club circles. 

Two sons and three daughters. survive. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 
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ELECTION OF T. S. BLISH 


Ballots for President of Millers’ National 
Federation Canvassed—Annual 
Meeting April 24-25 


Cuicaco, I11.—The committee ap- 
pointed by President Roos to canvass the 
ballots for president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has met, and reported 
that it finds the ballots show the election 
of Tipton S. Blish as president of the 
Federation for. the year 1924-25. The 
committee consisted of C. M. Yager, the 
Modern Miller, A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller, John E. Bacon, the 
American Miller. 

Secretary A. P. Husband announces 
that the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, April 24-25. Ordinarily the an- 
nual meeting would be held on April 
17-18, but as Friday, April 18, is Good 
Friday, the dates of the meeting have 
been deferred until the following week. 

S. O. Werner. 








WILL DISTRIBUTE INFORMATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City, has announced that ar- 
rangements have been completed to have 
future publications of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which pertain 
to milling, baking and cereal chemistry 
subjects, mailed direct to members of 
the association. The arrangements were 
made through Joseph H. Shollenberger, 
in charge of milling investigations for 
the department. 

“These publications are valuable to 
every miller,” Mr. Dillon says. “Opera- 
tives can be much more efficient if they 
are informed of the latest research in- 
vestigations by the government.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





MEXICAN TRADE BACK TO NORMAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A special meeting of 
the executive committee of the foreign 
trade bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was held in St. Louis last week. 
F. Ernest Cramer, chairman of the bu- 
reau, Alfredo Serratos, Mexican consul, 
Alfonso Pesquiera Alanis, vice consul 
for Mexico, and Alberto C. Abreau, 
Cuban consul, were the principal speak- 
ers. The Mexican consul said that busi- 
ness in his country was back to normal, 
and if any St. Louis exporters desired in- 
formation about shipping into that coun- 
try his office would be glad to furnish 
them with facts. The Cuban consul stat- 
ed that $10,000,000 worth of merchandise 
was shipped into Cuba from St. Louis 
during 1923, and he anticipated a 25 
per cent increase this year. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FLEISCHMANN MEETING MARCH 11 
Cuicaco, In1.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of The Fleischmann Co. 
will be held at the company’s offices at 
Cincinnati, on March 11. The purpose 
is to elect directors for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of such other 
business as may be properly brought be- 
fore the meeting. 
A. S. Purves. 





WINTER SOWINGS FOR 1924 

Revised figures for Roumania now 
place the winter wheat area at 5,504,000 
acres, compared with 5,700,000 last year, 
according to a radiogram received from 
the International Institute of. Agricul- 
ture at Rome. The preliminary Rouman- 
ian estimate for winter wheat last year 
was 4,488,000 acres. This revision makes 
the total Roumanian acreage smaller 
than last year by about 3 per cent. With 
this revision in estimates, the total for 
nine countries, including the United 
States and Canada, amounts to 65,184,000 
acres, compared with 70,796,000 last year, 
or a decrease of nearly 8 per cent. Those 
nine countries had about 60 per cent 
of the total winter wheat acreage in the 
northern hemisphere, exclusive of Russia, 
in 1922, and about 32 per cent of the 
total world wheat acreage, exclusive of 
Russia. 


The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has announced that studies of 
earth movements in California show vary- 
ing and opposing motions. and may lead 
to the prediction of earthquakes. 
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AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 

At a recent gathering of spring wheat 
millers in Minneapolis, several of those 
present remarked that conditions were 
not quite so hopeless as they seemed, 
when 50 or 60 business men were willing 
to meet and talk matters over. It was 
looked upon as a very encouraging sign. 

Incidentally, those present found out 
that it was unwise to accept as truth 
some of the ridiculous stories they had 
been hearing about their competitors, 
and that a frank discussion of their so- 
called troubles: was profitable to all 
concerned. As one speaker remarked, 
“the adoption of a code of ethics cover- 
ing treatment of competitors, would be 
a step in the right direction.” 

Another encouraging sign was that the 
millers seemed to have become more rec- 
onciled to the changed conditions, and 
were at last inclined to gauge their pro- 
duction by the demand for their prod- 
ucts. 

Conferences of this nature are fraught 
with good, and should be held more fre- 
quently. 





MINNEAPOLIS 

The long forecasted improvement in 
flour buying is slow in materializing, and 
seems to be as far away as ever. The 
quietness, millers say, is due almost 
wholly to lack of confidence in prices 
on the part of buyers. The smaller ones 
are supplying their needs from spot 
stocks in mill warehouses, while the or- 
ders received from the larger consumers 
are just about one fourth their usual 
size. Advances, or talk of higher prices 
later, are ignored. Buyers declare they 
will not be stampeded into contracting 
ahead. They are impressed with the big 
visible supply of wheat in Canada, an 
argue that this must be marketed be- 
fore another crop is harvested, either at 
home or abroad and, in either case, it 
will have a depressing effect on prices. 

Contrary to all reports, it is becomin 
more and more evident that here an 
there, particularly through middle west- 
ern states territory, are buyers who 
have more flour bought than they can 
readily assimilate. Two instances were 
heard of last week of bakers in Iowa 
who are still working on last year’s 
contracts, and have not as yet taken 
out flour bought on this year’s crop. 
These, of course, are exceptions. 

A majority of the Minneapolis mills 
are holding their asking prices firm, and 
are turning down offers that do not 
show a profit, regardless of how badly 
they need the business. Current book- 
ings, therefore, while small, are on a 
more favorable basis. 

Continued inquiry is noted from the 
United Kingdom for Minneapolis second 
clears and low grades, including durum 
and dark rye. Several small lots were 
worked early last week. One big com- 
pany is out of the market on second 
clear for shipment before the last half 
of May. , 

Shipping directions are coming in very 
satisfactorily. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 





March 4 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
GORDIE. cccdcesvsiecy $6.50@7.10 $6.75@7.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.40 6.60@6.75 
Second patent ...... 5.90@6.20 6.40@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.60@4.80 5.20@5.35 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


_Minneapolis durum mills report ship- 
ping directions as fair. They are run- 
ning principally on old orders. New 
business is about at a standstill. Ap- 
parently, macaroni manufacturers have 
their wants supplied, for they show no 
interest whatever in prices or offerings. 


No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c per 
Ib, bulk, No. 3 semolina 34%c, fancy pat- 
ent 344c and durum clears at $3.40 bbl, 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending March 1, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 44,- 
711 bbls durum products, compared with 
62,424 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has reacted $1 ton from low 
point. Early last week a local jobber 
offered bran at $22.50, Minneapolis. At 
this level, speculators were willing to 
take hold. When prices advanced, the 
demand fell off again, and trading once 
more is largely of the mixed car variety. 

Consumption throughout the country, 
but more especially in territory adjacent 
to Minneapolis, is increasing. Fair in- 
quiry is reported from Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa, also from Virginia and 
West Virginia. Little or no inquiry 
from the East, however. 

It is believed that too much emphasis 
has been laid on stocks at eastern lake 
ports. Those who ought to be in a 
position to know say that these stocks 
would soon dwindle if the eastern de- 
mand was normal. 

The supply situation is such that a 
sharp reaction in prices may be looked 
for any time. Country dealers have de- 
layed buying, and their stocks are about 
exhausted. In the meantime the con- 
sumption of mill offals is increasing, and 
undoubtedly exceeds the production. 
Unquestionably, the consumption this 
month will exceed that of February and, 
with farm stocks of coarse grains out 
of the way, good buying may be looked 
for, 


Mills are quoting bran and standard 
middlings at $24 ton, flour middlings 
$27@28, red dog $34@35, wheat mixed 
feed $25@27 and rye middlings $22, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Job- 
bers’ quotations are 50c@$1 ton under. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Mch. 4 Year ago 
ry ee Discos @ 23.50 $.....@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@23.50 .....@29.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 32.00@35.00 .....@34.00 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT AWARDED 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, linseed crush- 
ers, Minneapolis, have awarded a con- 
tract to the Fegles Construction Co. for 
the erection of a 450,000-bu elevator, 
adjoining its local plant. Construction 
will begin at once. The working house 
will be 175 feet high, and the tanks 60 
feet. 

SEED WHEAT FOR FARMERS 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has secured from Indian Head, 
Sask., 14,000 bus marquis wheat, which 
it is distributing in small lots to farm- 
ers in North Dakota at cost. The wheat 
is of unusually fine quality, and weighs 
63% lbs to the measured bushel. e 
company was desirous of supplying the 
farmers with the best seed possible to 
get. 

RATE ADVANCE SUSPENDED 

The proposed rate advances by the 
Milwaukee road, which were to have 
taken effect March 1, on grain products 
from Minnesota points to Texas, have 
been suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, pending an investi- 

tion as to their reasonableness. Un- 

ler the suspension order, -present rates 
will be maintained until at least June 29. 


VETERAN SALESMAN DEAD 

E. Normington, of Allentown, who 
has represented the Claro ——e Co., 
Waseca, Minn., in eastern Pennsylvania 
for the past eight years, died Feb. 29, 
after two weeks’ iliness with pneumonia. 


He is survived by his widow and a son 
and daughter. 

Mr. Normington was a veteran sales- 
man in Pennsylvania territory. He had 
a host of friends in the trade, had built 
up an excellent business for his com- 
pany, and was known for his kindness 
and good fellowship. 


NOTES 

Wheat feeds are cheap, compared with 
cracked corn and ground feeds. 

George Cormack, head miller for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left 
March 4 for Florida, to be gone about 
a month. 

There is considerable soft corn 
throughout the central states and farm- 
ers are feeding it, since they cannot 
market it. 

Snow’s estimate that farm wheat re- 
serves in the Northwest are below nor- 
mal voices the opinion of Minneapolis 
line elevator managers. 

William W. Lyness, of the Regan & 
Lyness Elevator Co., Fessenden, N. D., 
has purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Benjamin Elsas, vice president Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been visiting the company’s Minne- 
apolis plant during the past week. 

C. M. Stormes, vice president and 
manager of the Iowa Feed Corporation, 
Des Moines, was married, March 1, to 
Miss Gladys Murray, of Clinton, Iowa. 

A Minneapolis mill shipped 3,000 bags 
of rye flour for export last week. This 
was against an old booking, however. 
No new business, either domestic or 
export, 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 4, as follows: 
sight, $4.29; three-day, $4.28%; 60-day, 
$4.274%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.15. 

A talk on proteins for poultry was 
broadcasted over the radio from Minne- 
apolis, the evening of March 3, by E, H. 
Smith, manager of the feed department 
of the American Linseed Co. 

Murray K. Guthrie, sales department 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left 
Feb. 28 for the East, and expects to 
accompany the New England bakers on 
their convention trip to Bermuda, sail- 
ing from Boston on March 10. 

Clark L. Keator, until recently sales 
manager for the Barber Milling Co., is 
now in the same capacity with the H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
John O. Pierce, former head miller for 
the Barber company, is superintendent 
in the King mill at Faribault, Minn. 

Henry R. Newcomb, vice president 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, was 
in Minneapolis, Feb. 27-29, From here 
he went to Winnipeg, and thence to the 
Pacific Coast via the Canadian Rockies. 
He expects to visit the trade from Van- 
couver down to southern California dur- 
ing the next three weeks. 

Donald K. Grant, formerly salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., but who has 
resided in New York for several years, 
has returned to Minneapolis and joined 
the sales force of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. He will cover southern 
Minnesota. Frank King will represent 
the company in northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 

John F. Cramp, Jr., formerly of Min- 
neapolis, but more recently with the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
has started for himself in the flour, feed, 


grain and hay brokera business in 
Philadelphia. Associated with him is 
A. C. Cramp. They have opened an 


office at 374 Bourse Building, under the 
name Cramp & Cramp. 

Based on the close, March 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.06 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 northern $1.02; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.07, No. 1 northern $1.02; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 95c, No. 1 north- 
ern 89c. 

Lee Kuempel, of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, and C. T. Vanden- 
over, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
are in Kansas City attending the hear- 
ing on flour rates from Missouri River 
points to Central Freight Association 
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territory. The Southwestern Millers’ 
League filed a complaint that these rates 
were proportionately higher than those 
from Minneapolis and southern Minne- 
sota points. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation March 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and D mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), B and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


A, A South, 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb, 24-Mch. 1... 579,600 235,324 41 
Previous week .. 579,600 266,113 46 
BOON GOO ceccvcen 561,100 307,355 54 
Two years ago... 546,000 262,720 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 231,770 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 ° 214,300 39 
Five years ago... 546,000 242,515 46 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 8... ..00. 303,640 232,515 211,075 
March 1.. 235,324 307,355 254,525 202,485 
Feb. 23 .. 266,113 295,160 252,720 231,770 
Feb. 16 .. 232,568 267,955 278,745 268,875 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 8.. ...... 2,428 6,270 2,140 
March 1.. 1,657 715 ih) reer 
Feb. 23 .. 2,171 4,800 13,565 5,355 
Feb, 16 .. 1,428 1,200 4,535 716 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 24-Mch. 1... 349,650 188,715 54 
Previous week .. 420,690 228,657 64 
Year ago ........ 349,650 183,378 62 
Two years ago... 421,890 180,490 42 
Three years ago.. 414,690 151,220 36 
Four years ago... 424,260 132,680 31 
Five years ago... 354,150 242,630 68 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan, 26. 63 71,115 249,508 206,034 1,852 coe 
Feb. 2. 63 71,115 240,358 180,663 1,393 3,195 
Feb. 9. 62 70,415 215,799 162,277 1,173 eee 
Feb. 16. 62 70,415 237,682 185,420 1,326 eee 
Feb. 23. 62 70,115 228,657 207,204 612 1,734 


Mech. 1.. 48 58,275 188,715 183,378 357 357 


WHEAT 


Premiums on choice dark northern 
wheat are 1@2c higher, compared with 
the options, than a week ago. Strength 
is due largely to decreasing receipts. 
Local milling demand absorbs daily re- 
ceipts, with some outside inquiry report- 
ed. Minneapolis and Winnipeg prices 
are again about in line, but no business 
done. Advance in the tariff, grain men 
believe, would temporarily stimulate 
shipping. No. 1 dark northern is quot- 
ed at 2@15c bu over May, an occasional 
choice car bringing 16c over; No, 1 
northern, May price to 8c over. 

WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Pot. BF ..ccce $1.16 @1.30 $1.15 @1.19 
POR. BB cescce 1.16 @1,30 1.15 @1.19 
Dems BO. cisice 1.16% @1.29% 1.14%@1.18% 
Mareh 1 ....« 1.16% @1.30% 1.15% @1.19% 
March 3 ..... 1.17% @1.31% 1.16% @1.20% 
March 4 ..... 1.18% @1.33% 1.17% @1.22% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern, 


Feb. May July Mch, May July 
ty Pree $1.15 SE. 30% - L.cccee $1.15% $1.17% 
28...06 1.15 Z.26% S.ccccs 1.16% 1.17% 
BBw cece 1.14% 1.15% 4...... 1.17% 1.18% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No, 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Web. BF wcccee $1.06% @1.14% $1.04% @1.11% 
Pee. BE .cscee 1.07% @1.15% 1.05% @1.12% 
. ereere 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.11% 
March 1 ..... 1.08% @1.16% 1.06% @1.13% 
March 3 ..... 1.08% @1.16% 1.06% @1.13% 
March 4 ..... 1.09% @1.17% 1.07% @1.14% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

(Continued on page 1022.) 
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RUNNING DOWN THE TRUTH 

A Kansas miller, commenting on the 
extent of price misinformation current 
in the trade, cites three recent instances 
in which his own prices were misquoted, 
as follows: 

“In the first instance, another mill 
charged us with quoting a certain price, 
basis 98’s, in a certain market. We had 
quoted the price, but it was a bulk price 
instead of cotton 98’s. In another mar- 
ket we were charged broadly with having 
taken a certain lot of business at a price 
much lower than one of our competitors 
had quoted. This was supposed to have 
been a recent sale. Our records show 
that we have not sold the firm in ques- 
tion since Nov. 5, and at no time since 
then had we quoted a price as low as the 
other mill said they had quoted, yet we 
had been charged with taking the busi- 
ness at a price way below theirs. The 
third experience happened yesterday. 
We received a wire from Illinois saying 
a customer of ours had a quotation 
from another mill good for shipment 
through July. Investigation proved that 
the price quoted was 20c bbl higher, and 
pod only for March and April, with an 
additional 25c bbl added for shipment 
after that time.” 

Another instance in which misinfor- 
mation combined with weak handling of 
salesmen to create disastrous competi- 
tion is described as follows: 

“After frequent disappointments in 
not making a sale to a certain customer 
in Indiana whom we knew personally and 
who would favor us with the business at 
an even price, we instructed our sales- 
man in the territory to get acquainted 
with the salesman of the successful mill 
and ascertain his instructions. His re- 
port is just received. It is to the effect 
that the other salesman says, ‘my price is 
$6, but I have found that they will book 
at $5.85 and even $5.75, so, of course, I 
never get the $6.” 


KANSAS CITY 

For the first time in several months, 
sales of Kansas City mills, as a whole, 
have equaled their weekly capacity. 
With but one or two exceptions, all com- 
panies shared in last week’s improve- 
ment, although in different degrees. 
Quotations were unchanged from the 
past fortnight. 

Several important rary | companies 
were active in the market, buying large 
quantities for scattered delivery through 
the remainder of the crop year, in a few 
instances. One 35,000-bbl sale was re- 
ported on this basis late last week. A 
25,000-bb1 lot sold earlier. 

An increased amount also was booked 
for immediate, 30-day and 60-day ship- 
ment. Every indication pointed to more 
confidence in values among buyers, this 
being quickly reflected in the optimism 
of millers. 

Better feeling was also stimulated by 
an easier flow of shipping instructions. 
With few exceptions, the old bookings 
made last fall have been reduced to a 
minimum by mills the past month. The 
steady gain in running time of south- 
western plants was again apparent, pro- 
duction in Kansas City being well above 
normal for the last week in February. 

There was little price cutting, even 
with large sales in prospect. The im- 
portant Bochings were made at profit- 
able levels. None of the larger com- 
panies were willing to sell on the same 
disastrous basis as last fall. To some 
extent, comparatively small mills made 
extremely low quotations, but it is 
worth remarking that those buyers active 
in the market were apparently not at- 
tracted by price alone. 

Export trade shows some improve- 
ment, although its revival is by no means 
on a parity with domestic. Holland and 


Germany took moderate quantities of 
first and second clear. The same grades 
were also worked\to Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies. Sales to 
Europe were generally at low prices, 
being made in numerous instances sim- 
ply to keep certain brands in an estab- 
lished market. First clear brought #4@ 
4.05, bulk, Kansas City, in Mexico and 
the Latin American markets, however. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s. or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 1: patent, $5.80@ 
6.40; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.90; straight, 
$5.10@5.60; first clear, $4@4.35; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.20@ 
3.35. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Feb. 24-Mch, 1... 150,900 108,700 72 
Previous week.... 150,900 104,990 68 
Year ago .......-. 132,900 84,231 63 
Two years ago.... 114,900 94,000 81 

Five-year AVCTAZC ...csseesevescces 64,1 

Ten-year AVETABE ....eecsseceescess 65.7 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Feb. 24-Mch. 1... 506,430 293,492 57 
Previous week.... 506,430 295,277 58 
Year OBO ccccccce 518,430 258,646 49 
Two years ago.... 486,930 278,518 57 

Five-year average .........-es+seees 50.4 

DPOR-FORE SVOTERS 2000 cccescescvvcee 68.2 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,661 bbls last week, 14,837 in the 
previous. week, 12,359 a year ago and 
19,194 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 26 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 30 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
March 1, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 80 mills of the 
Southwest, represented 52 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 51 per cent the 
previous week and 53 per cent in the 
week ending Feb. 16. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb, 24-Mch, 1..... 64,620 35,585 55 
Previous week ..... 64,620 35,887 55 
ZOAF QBS ccccccccece 64,620 29,855 46 
Two years ago..... 64,620 33,309 61 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Feb. 24-March 1 .......... 23,831 50 
Previous week ..........++. 23,692 49 
We GD. 6640.06 650d 0000 vn 21,878 46 
TWO FERTS GOO coc ccccevess 23,206 48 


MILLFEED 


About the same situation prevails in 
the millfeed market as during the past 
fortnight. Most of the sales of both 
bran and shorts were in mixed cars or 
small lots of straight feed. The easy 
tone of the market recently influenced 
but little buying, and dealers in all sec- 
tions are showing considerable hesitancy 
in making purchases either for spot or 
deferred delivery. © 

A few mills experienced increased in- 
quiries from southern territory, but bids 
were generally far below asking prices. 
Eastern and central states buyers were 
out of the market, in so far as the South- 
west was concerned. 

Bran prices did not weaken materially. 
Most of the spot sales were made at 
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$24@24.50, Kansas City. Shorts declined 
50c@$1. 

Quotations of March 1, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $25 
@25.50; gray shorts, $27@27. 50. 


CORN GOODS 


Prices on all corn goods remained un- 
changed last week. Quotations of March 
1, for car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per bbl: 
cream meal, $3.90; pearl meal, $3.80; 
standard meal, $3.70; corn bran, $29 ton ; 
hominy feed, $28. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of March 1: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.07@1.24, No. 2 $1.06@1.23, No. 
3 $1.04@1.23, No. 4 $1@1.22; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.17, No. 2 $1.14@1.16, No. 3 
$1.12@1.15, No. 4 $1.09@1.12. 

White corn, No. 2 75c, No. 3 73@7Ac, 
No. 4 72@72%c; yellow corn, No. 2 
75@i6c, No. 3 73@73%c, No. 4 714%@ 
72%c; mixed corn, No. 2 72@72%4c, No. 
3 70@70%c, No. 4 684%4@69 4c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments in the week 
ending March 1, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—, a ma 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis.. 12,350 9,425 138,450 102,150 
Wheat, bus. 1,008, 450 1,366,200 506,250 691,200 


Corn, bus... 643,750 486,250 452,500 135,000 
Oats, bus... 255,000 173,400 160,500 163,500 
Rye, bus.... 15,400 4,400 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus. 10,500 3,000 32,500 5,200 
Bran, tons.. 580 560 6,320 4,900 
Hay, tons... 7,032 5,772 3,848 2,784 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
March se oard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New Y ork, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, March seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 521%4c, March seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans B0%e, via New 
York 6lc; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60%c, via New York 67c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%c, via New York 
67c. 


PORTO RICAN FLOUR STOCKS LARGE 


Southwestern millers who have been 
selling flour in Porto Rico and other 
West Indian markets report that flour 
stocks there, especially in the former 
island, are exceptionally heavy. This is 
said to be due to the advance in ocean 
rates on flour shipments from New Or- 
leans to those ports, which became ef- 
fective recently. 

Buyers generally ordered out require- 
ments through March and April before 
the rates were advanced. This has re- 
sulted in a dearth of business from the 
West Indies the past two weeks, Al- 
though figures are not available, millers 
with connections there said it was their 
belief that flour stocks in Porto Rico at 
present are the heaviest on record. 


AN INTERESTING OLD LETTER 


The Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co., while cleaning out some old files 
recently, came upon an exchange of cor- 
respondence between J. W. Krehbiel, its 
president, and B. Warkentin, president 
of the Newton Milling & Elevator Co., 
bearing date of 1890. Some of the let- 
ters, one of which is reproduced here- 
with, are especially amusing in showing 
that millers’ difficulties and problems 35 
years ago are repeated over and over 
through the years. Always it is the 
price paid for wheat as compared with 
the price which can be secured for flour. 

Lest the reproduction of the letter 
shown herewith may not be wholly dis- 
cipherable to those older readers who 
will be particularly interested, it is here 
given in type: 


Moundridge Milling Co., 
Moundridge, Ks. 
Gentlemen: 

Are you getting all the wheat you 
want, or have you any to spare? We 
understand from farmers that you are 
paying 48 cts for 56-lb and 53 to 55 ets 
for 59 to 60-lb test wheat. Will you 
please tell us who is running the price 
up and what your shippers are ng 
with the wheat? They certainly can’t get 
their money back by shipping to Kan. 
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City or Chicago,—or do they sell to 
mills jE as where to? Unless we 
can buy our wheat on shipping basis 
there is no use of trying to export flour, 
__52 cts would be the outside for best 
No. 2 wheat and 50 cts the average. 

We got returns today from Antwerp 
for our first shipment, which turns out 
fairly satisfactory,—leaving us about 25 
cts per Bbl. profit on 53 cts wheat,— 
but we don’t expect to do near as well 
on our English shipments. Will be 
pleased to hear from you on the wheat 
question. 
Yours truly, 

The Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Per. B. Warkentin 


A BIG DAY'S WORK 


The photograph from which the ac- 
companying engraving was made showed 
an extension of the fish rack, only one 
corner of which appears in the cut. On 
the rest of the rack appeared a total 
of six fishes. 

The men in the picture are, left to 
right, John H. Moore, Wichita, Kansas, 
Senator Steamar, Johnstown, Pa., and 


James Gordon, of the Gordon & Paegel 
Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., and the loca- 
tion is Miami, Fla. 

Identifying the picture, Mr. Moore, 
who is president of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co, and of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., states that 
he caught “the two middle fish and sold 
Jim Gordon 25,000 bbls of flour all in 
one afternoon.” 

The smile on Mr. Gordon’s face does 
not suggest clearly whether the photo- 
graph was taken before or. after the 
purchase of the flour. 


BRAN REPARATIONS CASE 
Examiners for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission heard evidence in 
Kansas City last week that was de- 
signed to show inequality in freight 
rates on bran and shorts to southwestern 
territories. Complaint was made by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League that dif- 
ferent feeds were carried by railroads at 
varying rates. It was petitioned that 
freight charges on all feeds competing 
with bran should be either all on the 
corn rate or on the wheat rate. At pres- 
ent, bran is subject to the corn rate, 
while shorts and various other feeds 
move on the wheat rate, which is lower. 
Reparations are also asked on old 
shipments of bran into the territory in- 
volved. Many traffic managers of mills 
in the Southwest testified at the hear- 
ing. C. V. Topping, secretary South- 
western Millers’ League, handled the 
testimony for the plaintiffs. 


AN ADVENTURE IN SELLING 


Millers of the Southwest to the num- 
ber of about 16 recently discovered that 
a valued new customer which each of 
them had just “landed” for an order of 
from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls of flour, was 
favoring each of their number with busi- 
ness in similar volume. The buyer, who 
is located at a small town in Missouri 
and had previously done only a modest 
business in flour and feed, suddenly de- 
veloped into a major operator. Sales- 
men, who were in normal course made 
happy by an order for a mixed car from 
a local buyer, were lifted to great 
heights by securing an order for 2,000 
bbls in a single lot. Some of them left 
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the territory and took the order into the 
mill office personally. 

So far as learned to date, the total 
purchases of the suddenly ambitious 
buyer amount to about 35,000 bbls, most 
of it in the Southwest, but some from 
Utah. The buyer also addressed in- 
quiries to millers in the Northwest, but 
it is not known if purchases resulted. 

In two cases, millers, anticipating that 
the buyer has purchased beyond his re- 
quirements, have canceled, and are fac- 
ing threatened suits for damages. The 
other interested mills anticipate deliver- 
ing the flour. 

NOTES 


Ralph A. Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City on business recently. 

It is reported that the Bison (Kansas) 
Flour Mill, which was destroyed by fire 
recently, will be rebuilt at once. 

George W. Hoyland, manager Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, made 
a brief business trip to New York last 
week, 

G. H. Krieg, Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., Ogden, Utah, passed through Kan- 
sas City recently on his way to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager, and A. L. 
Jacobson, sales manager, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co. visited Kansas 
City recently. 

J. W. Dueker, Illinois representative 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, visited in Kansas City and Salina 
part of last week. 

G. M. Lowry, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent last week 
at the offices of the latter. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west), made a business trip to various 
Iowa and Nebraska points last week. 

B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., is making a trip to 
central and eastern markets. He was 
in Kansas City the first part of last 
week. 

F, H. Udell, of the Kansas City plant 
of the Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected to membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, on transfer from 
Joseph Whyte. 

Miss Irma Lake, private secretary to 
Harry G. Randall, general manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
suffered a broken arm in a fall at her 
home last week. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. and the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned to Wichita from an extensive 
vacation in Florida. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has arrived home from a three months’ 
pleasure trip in Europe, accompanied 
by his wife and children. 

W. H. Frazzell, Jr., assistant secretary 
Kansas City Board of Trade, has taken 
an indefinite leave of absence, and plans 
to spend considerable time in the West 
in an effort to regain his health. 

The next meeting of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club will be held March 
8, at the Kansas City Athletic Club. 
The evening will be devoted to entertain- 
ment features, and no business will be 
discussed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Sowden and Mrs. 
Andrew J. Hunt have returned to their 
home in Arkansas City, Kansas, after a 
six weeks’ vacation in California. Mr. 
Sowden is president of the New Era 
Milling Co. 

The Kansas state board of agriculture 
says hard winter wheat is being retarded 
in growth somewhat by the excessive 
moisture it has received this winter, but 
a month of dry weather at this time 
would be beneficial. 

George K. Walton, 52 years old, for- 
mer member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and at one time secretary of 
the Nelson Grain & Milling Co., Kansas 
City, died at his home here, Feb. 26. He 
had been ill about two weeks. 

F. L. M. Kosmack, of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co., flour importers, Belfast, Ire- 
land, spent two days in Kansas City last 
week. He is making a tour of the prin- 
cipal milling centers in the United 


States. From Kansas City he went to 
St. Louis. 

J. F. Baldwin, until recently manager 
of the Shawnee Milling Co. and Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, has become 
identified with the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. He will spend his time 
principally in field sales work. 


M. Tipp, flour dealer, Chicago, stopped 
in Kansas City recently on his way to 
California, where he will spend six weeks 
in a combined business and pleasure trip. 
Mr. Tipp is one of the owners of the 
new Statz Hotel in Kansas City. 

George E. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
visiting at the general offices of his com- 
pany here. Mr. Hincke’s home is in 
Pinkneyville, Ill., although he has spent 
much of his time recently abroad. 

Fred C. Ropte, who has been in the 
Northwest for several months, has re- 
turned to Kansas City as representative 
of the White Satin Sugar Co. Mr. Ropte 
was formerly with the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, and the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. 

Don C. Graham, sales manager H. H. 
—s Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed friends in Kansas City several days 
last week, on his way to the Pacific 
Coast, where he will take a two months’ 
vacation. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Graham. They were guests while here 
of Mr, and Mrs. Otis B. Durbin. 

Herbert S. Hadley, president Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, is reported 
to be ill in Washington, D. C. He has 
been in the East for several weeks, mak- 
ing a series of speeches and working on 
an extensive report for the law institute. 
Although he is confined to a hospital, he 
is said to be in no danger. Mr. Hadley 
lives in St. Louis, where he is president 
of Washington University. 

S. T. Wildbahn, formerly general man- 
ager of the Excelo Feed Milling Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. has resigned to become 
general manager and treasurer of the 
Nelson Grain & Milling Co., Kansas City. 
The latter company has recently been re- 
organized. Wyan Nelson, former presi- 
dent, purchased the stock of J. W. Boyd 
and Preston Pate, of the Boyd-Pate 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. to whom he 
sold the controlling interest several years 
ago. The plant is valued at $85,000, and 
is equipped to manufacture an extensive 
line of feeds. Stockholders are now 
Wyan Nelson, S. T. Wildbahn, E, L. 
Barr and R. N. Barnard, 





ATCHISON 

Atchison millers reported business 
good last week, and all of them sold the 
equivalent of capacity. There was a fair 
margin of profit, indicating that propa- 
ganda for a better spirit in the trade is 
having its effect. 

Mills are operating at about capacity, 
with enough shipping directions in hand 
to suggest a good March. 

Feed is very weak, especially shorts. 
Last week’s sales were as high as $25 
for bran and $28.50 for shorts, basis 
100-lb sacks at Missouri River. 

All mills were holding firm on prices, 
and few concessions were being made. 
Quotations: hard wheat patent flour, 
$5.65@5.75, cotton 98’s; straight, $5.35 
@5.55; soft wheat patent, $6@6.60; 
straight, $5.75@5.95. 





SALINA 

Millers reported a slight slowing up in 
business last week, although flour sales 
continued good. Shipping directions 
tightened up somewhat, but were consid- 
ered fair for the season. Prices re- 
mained steady at the previous week’s 
quotations. They were, in cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: fancy short patent, 
$6.20@6.50; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; 
straight grade, $5.75@5.90. 

Movement of wheat from the country 
was very slow, due to depletion of stores 
and also to the opening up of spring 
work on the farms. 

Feed demand was somewhat slower, 
with prices steady. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@ 
1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.55@1.62. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined weekly capacity of 
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40,200 bbls, with comparisons, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
ME, ic butane oc eae a ee 21,434 53 
Previous week ............ 20,921 52 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Feb. 28: wheat, 81 
cars; corn, 118; barley, 7; oats, 3; kafir, 
4; seed, 4; milo, 1. 





OKLAHOMA 

A slight increase in domestic trade, 
confined principally to country buyers, 
was noted last week. With unchanged 
prices, no new export business and a 
listless interest among jobbers, a mild 
and even trend characterized business. 
The situation was reflected in an unusu- 
ally light run of business: among grain 
dealers. Probably in no previous week 
of the year were the demands of Texas 
and Oklahoma mills so light. 

Some Oklahoma mills reported selling 
short patent hard wheat flour as low as 
$6 bbl, the range of prices being $6.20 
@6.60. Millfeeds were in slightly less 
demand, and there was an unusually 
light movement of corn. 


NOTES 


John F. Weinmann, pioneer miller of 
Little Rock, Ark., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Little Rock Grain Exchange, 

W. A. Shelton, a flour and feed miller 
of Comanche, Texas, died recently from 
poisoning. R. K. Shelton, his partner 
and brother, is in charge of the busi- 
ness. 

The Feeders’ Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, capital stock $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by C. H. Stewart, W. S. 
Tinsley, Jr., and C. R. Stephens, all of 
Oklahoma City. 


Alfred Liebscher, of Houston, treas- 
urer H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New 
Braunfels, Texas, was among passengers 
who sailed from Houston, Feb. 25, for a 
tour of the West Indies. 

The Aurora (Mo.) Milling Co. reports 
that H. J. Ridling has been installed as 
salesman in southern and eastern Arkan- 
sas. He formerly represented the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. in that state. 


Organization work in Arkansas for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. of Chicago, 
necessary since the absorption by that 
company of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Buffalo milling plants, has been begun by 
J. M. Huddleston, special representative 
of the company. 

The wife and daughter of John Kell, 
manager of the milling and grain busi- 
ness of the El Paso Milling Co. at 
Chihuahua, Mexico, were killed at their 
home at Las Cruces, N. M., recently by 
an insane man who then slew himself. 
Mr. Kell was in Chihuahua when the 
tragedy occurred. 

Frank J. Phillips, president Greenville 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., died re- 
cently in a Galveston hospital at the age 
of 65, and was buried at Greenville. He 
had extensive business interests in Okla- 
homa and Texas. He was president of 
the Greenville National Exchange Bank 
and the Texas Refining Co., and a di- 
rector of the Greenville Compress Co. 

J. B. Howell, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has con- 
cluded a hearing at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
of a case wherein the, Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co. opposed a change in the 
routing of grain and grain products from 


Oklahoma to Mobile, Ala. The Wichita 
company was represented by T, P. Dun- 
can, general manager, and T. S. Baggett, 


traffic manager. 

G. M. Knebel, of San Antonio, vice 
president of the Texas State Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has recommended 
that the state board of control so far as 
possible buy Texas manufactured prod- 
ucts for state institutions, “so that 
manufacturing establishments within the 
state may continue to operate at full ca- 
pacity, thus reducing unemployment to 
a minimum and creating a better business 
in all lines.” 

Seven railroads entering Dallas report- 
ed an increase of 100 per cent in corn 
receipts during February over that 
month a year ago. During the month 
over 3,500,000 bus corn, coming princi- 
pally from Kansas and Colorado, and 
having an estimated value of $2,600,000, 
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were shipped into Dallas for local and 
state distribution. Texas last year pro- 
duced 96,440,000 bus corn, compared with 
114,580,000 the previous year. 

The growing condition of wheat in the 
vicinity of Plainview, Texas, based on a 
10-year average, is reported by A. G. 
Hinn, general manager Harvest Queen 
Mills, of that place, to be 110 per cent. 
The area planted to wheat in that county, 
only a little of which is spring, is esti- 
mated at 75,000 acres. A. B. De Loach, 
another Plainview miller, says the acre- 
age is 80 per cent of that of last year. 
The barley acreage is aneee and the oats 
acreage promises to quadruple, he says. 

E. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, 
announces that the following concerns 
have contracted as public warehousemen 
under a state law: El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Ponca City Milling Co; W. 
B. Johnson, grain dealer, Enid; Cox- 
Henry Grain Co., Enid; Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Clinton; E. O. Billingsley, Fred- 
erick grain and flour dealer. The Yukon 
Mill Grain Co. concluded to defer 
completing its warehouse contract under 
this law until after the end of the crop 
year. 





OMAHA 


The flour situation underwent no par- 
ticular change last week. Millers re- 
ported business quiet. There was a fall- 
ing off in receipts of wheat in this mar- 
ket, although plenty of good milling 
wheat is still coming in to supply the 
demand. Millfeed ruled steady for im- 
mediate shipment, and a little stronger 
for March and April. Bran was selling 
in car lots, Omaha, at $24.50@25 ton, 
and shorts at $28. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: : 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb, 24-March 1... 24,900 22,260 89 
Previous week ..... 24,900 21,126 84 
Year AGO .-..ccseeee 23,100 21,201 92 
Two years ago..... 18,000 12,799 71 


CONCERNING “PROFITEERING” 


In a letter to the members of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, J. N. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the association, says: 

“‘Hell Roarin’ Jake Smith’ would be 
an appropriate cognomen for Basil M. 
Manly, director of the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service, Washington, who has just 
made a report on the profiteering he says 
he finds in the handling of flour and 
bread. 

“The investigations to be made by the 
Federal Trade Commission at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Manly will doubtless throw 
some onerous and thankless tasks on 
the millers, but they will certainly not 
fasten any odium of profiteering on 
them. 

“This commission could shorten its la- 
bors very considerably, as far as the 
millers are concerned, by consulting the 
report now being prepared by the Tar- 
iff Commission, which will show the com- 
parative cost of raising wheat and man- 
ufacturing flour in Canada and the 
United States, which report is to be used 
as the fulcrum with which to jack up 
the tariff on wheat and flour.50 per cent 
to give us greater protection. 

“Mr. Manly further argues thus: ‘Be- 
cause the price of flour has declined less 
than the price of wheat since 1917, eco- 
nomic conditions should now be more 
favorable for the millers to make larger 
profits than during the period of war- 
time profiteering.’ 

“You will notice that he does not 
specify the ratio of decline between the 
two, probably because it is so small as to 
be almost negligible. The facts are that, 
from the prices fixed by the government 
in 1917, wheat has declined about 58 
per cent, and flour has dropped 55 to 57 
per cent. 

“He omits to mention that the cost of 
manufacturing flour has doubled since 
1917, or that freight rates are much 
higher, two economic factors very unfa- 
vorable as affecting the cost of flour to 
the consumer and the chance of profit 
for the mills. 

“The milling industry has just come 
through the most trying ordeal in its his- 
tory. Its overbuilt capacity, the loss of 
markets and the intensive competition 
among the mills to get business, have 
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flooded the trade with millions of bar- 
rels of distress flour selling below cost, 
and this has narrowed margins of profit 
for the mills on the rest of the business 
to almost the vanishing point. 

“The mills are not profiteering on 
the farmers’ wheat. They have been 
paying him 3@25c premiums above the 
world price as reflected by the Chicago 
options since the first of last August, and 
selling the products on margins so 
‘small as to yield no adequate return on 
the investments in the business.” 

Leien Lesute. 





FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

J. C. Fulde, who was sales manager 
of the feed divisign of the Purity Oats 
Co, until the recent failure of the par- 
ent company, the American Hominy Co., 
has become manager of the feed depart- 
ment of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagers- 
town, Md. Prior to his association with 
the Purity Oats Co. Mr. Fulde was with 
the Quaker Oats Co. and the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co. D. A. Stickell & Sons are 
flour millers of 40 years’ experience, and 
also manufacture poultry and stock feed. 

D. H. Sharrer & Son, New Oxford, 
Pa., have installed an attrition mill. 

The White Milling Co., Bloomsburg, 
Pa., has installed a batch mixer for 
poultry grains and laying mash, a cutter 
for cracked corn and a corn sheller, and 
will manufacture poultry feeds on an 
extensive scale. 

The Griffith Grain & Coal Co, has 
erected a fireproof grain elevator and 
storage plant at Osterburg, Pa., to be 
operated in connection with a flour and 
feed mill. L. T. Griffith, manager of 
the company, has had several years’ ex- 
perience as a miller in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas, where he was employed as buy- 
er for the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

John Hauck, a veteran miller of Beav- 
er Valley, Pa., is dead at the age of 83. 
He operated a flour mill at Hazelton, 
where he died at the home of his son. 

Herman Prede, owner of the Prede 
flour mills, near Choccolocco, Ala., is 
dead. He had built up a large flour 
business in Talladega County. 

The Mausdale flour mill, Danville, Pa., 
a historic old stone building which has 
been a well-known landmark for over a 
century, having been built in 1800, was 
destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated 
by W. K. Savage, proprietor, at approxi- 
mately $30,000, with insurance of $20,000. 

The Mooresville (N. C.) Flour Mills 
Co. will erect a building, 62x36, of brick, 
and four stories in height, of 200 bbls 
capacity. The old mill was burned in 
1923. 

Fire of undetermined origin gutted 
the three-story brick flour mill at New 
Oxford, Pa., owned by Harry Hoffman, 
Hanover, Pa., and operated by H. C. 
Stock, of New Oxford, causing a loss 
of $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The feed store of L. R. Brainard, 
Hartford, Pa., suffered heavy damage 
by fire. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the Spring Garden Flour Mills, Williams- 
port, Pa., an old landmark. About 2,000 
bus grain were burned. The loss is esti- 
mated at $40,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

Farmers and business men of Elkton, 
Va., and vicinity, talk of organizing a 
company to erect a flour mill and feed 
warehouse at Elkton. 

John Kirschner, who conducts a flour 
and feed store on East Mine Street, 
Hazelton, Pa., is erecting an addition, 


20x30. 

Jacob Quinley & Sons, Linfield, Pa., 
will erect a building to be used in con- 
nection with their flour and feed busi- 
ness. 

A. H. Hoffer, of Harrisburg, Pa., for- 
merly of Hoffer & Garman, flour and 
feed merchants, died at his residence, 89 
North Sixteenth Street, aged 71. He 
retired from business in 1921. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





Class 1 carriers in the United States 
during 1923 expended for maintenance 
of way and structures $821,380,867, an 
increase of $85,199,655, or 11.6 per cent, 
over such expenditures in 1922. For 
maintenance of equipment in order to 
meet the heaviest demand for transpor- 
tation in the history of the nation, $1,- 
474,931,328 were spent, an increase over. 
the year before of $214,394,414, or 17.1 
per cent. 
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CHICAGO 

Very few encouraging reports about 
the Chicago flour market were noticeable 
last week, and buying slowed up con- 
siderably. This was especially true of 
southwestern brands, which were very 
popular during the previous two weeks. 
During that period several local brokers 
and distributors made sales of substan- 
tial amounts to the large and medium- 
sized bakers. This flour was mainly 95 
per cent patents, and was for deferred 
delivery, in some instances extending 
well into the spring months. 

These bakers now have their require- 
ments well taken care of, and as the 
flour was purchased at very attractive 
levels they are not considering taking on 
additional supplies. Prices on hard 
wheat flours are now quite firm, al- 
though some mills seem willing to grant 
concessions in order to get business. 
This was quite noticeable about 10 to 14 
days ago, when the bakers contracted 
for round lots of flour. 

Springs were in rather quiet demand 
last week, as the trade did not take 
kindly to the prices being asked by most 
northwestern mills. There were some 
companies, of course, that were willing 
to sacrifice values to secure business, but 
transactions were scattered and small in 
volume. Jobbers who have established a 
good trade on well-known brands were 
in the market in a small way, but they 
seemed to only buy as needed. The only 
encouraging feature was that buyers 
were willing to order out flour against 
old contracts, and mill representatives 
experienced little difficulty in obtaining 
shipping instructions, 

Some fairly good sales of soft wheat 
flour to cracker bakers were consummat- 
ed last week, mainly for deferred deliv- 
ery. Jobbers and cake bakers showed 
little interest. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
mills are beginning to offer their prod- 
ucts in this market, and several local 
distributors have received quite favor- 
able offerings from that territory. 
Prices seem to be nearly in line, one dis- 
tributor reporting offerings around $5 
for a standard patent. Little business 
has been done so far in coast brands, al- 
though some buyers appear quite in- 
terested. 

The situation in respect to clears 
showed very little change. Demand was 
rather quiet, with only scattered sales 
reported to jobbers and bakers. Offer- 
ings were plentiful, but some mills are 
holding prices very firm. Export in- 
quiry was negligible, and little over-sea 
business was reported. 

Shipping instructions on rye continue 
very good, but new business is of small 
proportions. The local rye flour produc- 
tion slumped last week, amounting to 
4,000 bbls, against 6,500 the preceding 
week. White was quoted at $3.85@4.20 
bbl, medium $3.75@4.10, and dark $3.40 
@3.70. 

There was very little activity in semo- 
linas. Macaroni manufacturers do not 
like the high ee being quoted by mills, 
and those who have not aed their 
needs seem satisfied to pick up small 
lots to fill in. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 3% @3éc lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
3% @3%c; fancy durum patent, 3%@ 
8i%4c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.60, 
standard patent $5.80@6.25, first clear 
$4.60@5.20, second clear $3.40@3.90; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 95 

r cent patent .10@5.50, straight 
$4.75@5.10, first clear $4.40@4.75; soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.60, standard 
patent $4.80@5.20, straight $4.75@5, 
first clear $4.35@4.60. 

After several weeks of extreme dull- 
ness, the feed market came to life last 
week. There was a much better feeling 


and a healthier tone to the market, and 
there was a good clean-up of transit 
feed, with the result that offerings now 
are not so plentiful. Bran and shorts 
were the most active on the list. Con- 
sumptive buying improved, and country 
dealers were in the market for straight 
cars. The demand for mixed feeds has 
been picking up, and mixers took on 
fair amounts of bran and standard mid- 
dlings. Flour middlings were a little 
better, but did not share as much as 
higher grades in the improvement. 

Spring bran is quoted at $26@26.50 
ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28, soft 
winter bran $27.50@28, standard mid- 
dlings $26@26.50, flour middlings $28@ 
30, red dog $32@34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 24-Mch. 1..... 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ..... 40,000 28,000 70 
YOOF BBO oiceteseee 40,000 21,000 52 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


FIELD MEN TO MEET 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, April 1-4, This organi- 
zation is composed of field men for the 
mill and elevator mutual fire insurance 
companies. The programme has not been 
completed as yet, but A, P, Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
is expected to be one of the speakers. 
Among entertainment features will be a 
theatre party, a banquet and a dance. 


A SPLENDID GIFT 


Mayor Dever, of Chicago, has for 
some time been interested in securing 
oil paintings for the schools of this city, 
and he also is using his influence to raise 
a large sum of money to purchase the 
famous painting of George Washington, 
by Gilbert Stuart, for the Art Institute. 
Paul Schulze, the well-known baker, 
commended the chief executive’s interest 
in both these movements, and in a letter 
to Mayor Dever, Mr. Schulze states he 
believed it would be: wonderful to co- 
ordinate the two ideas. It would be 
fine, he wrote, to make one help the 
other, and so create an interest amon 
the pupils of both public and high 
schools in beautiful pictures. 

As an incentive to the school children 
to do their share in making possible the 
purchase of thé painting of George 
Washington, Mr. Schulze has donated 
five paintings by the well-known Ameri- 
can artist, Wilson Irvine, formerly of 
Chicago, but now located at Lyme, n. 
They are beautifully framed and worth 
approximately $500 each. Mr. Schulze 
has suggested that these paintings be 
given to the schools which contribute, 
through collections by pupils, the largest 
amount of money toward the purchase 
of the Washington painting, the school 
turning in the most money to have first 
choice of the pictures. 


CASH WHEAT 


There was no special activity in the 
local cash market last week, although 
there was sufficient demand to take care 
of the receipts. Local and outside mills 
took the moderate offerings of the milling 
grades of hard winter wheat, and ele- 
vators picked up the lower grades. Pre- 
miums on hard winters were firm, but 
on red winters they were barely steady. 
Mills bought odd cars of red wheat ar- 
riving, but very little was: sold out of 
store. Springs were in very t sup- 
ply, and demand was nominal. Receipts 
of all wheat totaled 198 cars, against 
163 the previous week, and 149 a year 
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ago. Sales for shipment were 111,000 
bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@2c 
over May, No. 2 red Ma price to %c 
over, No. 3 red %@lc under; No. 1 hard 
May price to 4c over, No. 2 hard %c 
under to 3%c over, No. 3 hard May 
price to $e under; No. 1 dark northern 
10@lie over, No. 2 dark 7@12c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@10c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.11@1.12 
bu, No. 2 red $1.10@1.11%, No. 3 red 
$1.09@1.09%4; No. 1 hard $1.10@1.14, 
No. 2 hard $1.09134@1.13%, No. 3 hard 
$1.07@1.10; No. 1 dark northern $1.20@ 
1.25, No. 1 northern $1.12@1.21. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 

May July Sept. 


Feb, 23 .....-+-++ $1.11% $1.11% $1.11% 
Feb. 25 ...---+++ 1.10% 1.10% 1.10% 
Feb, 26 .......++- 1.09% 1.10 1.10% 
Feb. 27 ..---+-+:> 1.10% 1.10% 1.10% 
Feb, 28 ...---.++ 1.10% 1.10% 1.11 

Feb, 29 ...-++++« 1.10% 1.10% 1.10% 


COARSE GRAINS 


The lower grades of corn sagged off 
last week, and demand was quiet, but 
choice dry corn and corn that could be 
dried and brought up to contract grades 
were in good demand. Prices on the 
latter were firm. Receipts totaled 2,471 
cars, compared with 2,225 the previous 
week, and 2,860 a year ago. Sales for 
shipment were 295,000 bus. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 80%c bu, No. 3 mixed 
i7%ee, No. 4 mixed 74%@77c, No. 5 
mixed 73@74c; No. 3 yellow 78@80c, No. 
4 yellow 74% @77%c, No. 5 yellow 73@ 
75%4c; No. 2 white 814%c, No. 3 white 
78% @80c, No. 4 white 74% @76%4c. 

Rye was a shade easier, with elevators 
the principal takers. Local mills were 
fair buyers, although not as aggressive 
as in previous weeks. Receipts showed 
quite an increase, totaling 76 cars, 
against 42 the preceding week, and 60 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 70%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 1, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 9 1923 


924 1923 1924 
Flour, bbis..... 301 321 224 254 
Wheat, bus.... 385 388 237 911 
Corn, bus...... 4,043 6,070 1,695 1,518 
GUee, Wilesecccs 1,896 1,640 871 1,473 
Rye, bus....... 100 190 12 149 
Barley, bus.... 208 224 109 94 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market showed much unexpected 
strength last week, and prices advanced 
rapidly, showing a gain of $2@3 ton. 
Crushers and resellers are quoting oil 
meal at $44@44.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
One reason for this advance was the 
large quantities of cake sold for export, 
and there was also a much improved 
domestic demand. Jobbers came in the 
market and covered their short sales. 
They had been waiting for the market 
to break to much lower levels, but when 
they saw that prices did not work lower, 
they came in and covered. Country 
dealers also showed more interest. Mix- 
ers have their needs pretty well covered, 
and seem satisfied to order out against 
old contracts, although there was. a little 
buying by these interests. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The call for corn goods was steady, 
with buyers continuing to take on sup- 
plies as required. Very little forward 
buying was reported, and the trade as a 
whole was not disposed to go beyond 
current needs. Mills are operating stead- 
ily on domestic business, with dealings 
abroad extremely light. Corn flour is 
quoted at $2.10 per 100 lbs, white and 
yellow granulated corn meal $1.97%4, 
white and yellow cream meal $1.97%, 
pearl and granulated hominy $2.02%, 
oatmeal $2.9214, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the monthly report of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, the 
increased volume of flour production 
during January was due partly to the 
fact that there was one more working 
day than in December. Total output of 
37 mills reporting to this bank was 15.4 
per cent greater than in December, 
wheat flour showing an increase of 20.8 
per cent, while other flour declined 18.4 
per cent. Compared with a year ago, 
there was an increase of 29.6 per cent in 
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other than wheat showing gains of 25.2 
and 92.6 per cent, respectively. During 
January, operations at these mills aver- 
aged 56.5 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 51 per cent in December, and 43.6 
per cent during the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

Stocks of fiour on Jan. 31 were re- 
ported 6.8 per cent heavier than at the 
end of December, while wheat stocks 
were reduced 2.6 per cent; compared 
with Jan. 31, 1923, there was an increase 
of 54 per cent in flour stocks, while 
those of wheat declined 19.3 per cent. 

Although sales during January fol- 
lowed the same trend as _ production, 
their upward movement was less marked. 
Gains over December of 11.8 per cent in 
volume and 12.2 per cent in value were 
shown, but compared with the corre- 
sponding month a year ago there were 
decreases of 14.8 per cent in volume and 
20.8 per cent in value. 

January receipts and shipments of 
flour from Chicago showed increases over 
December. According to figures from 
the Chicago Board of Trade, receipts 
amounted to 960,000 bbls, compared with 
922,000 in the preceding month, and 
1,182,000 a year ago; shipments aggre- 
gated 657,000 bbls, compared with 650,- 
000 in December and 864,000 in January, 
1923. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
will meet at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, March 5. The secretary re- 
ports a number of applications for mem- 
bership, and the committee will act on 
these and also discuss the place for the 
next annual convention to be held in 
June. 

CROOKS TERMINAL EXPANDS 


The Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Chicago, have added to the already large 
facilities for storage purposes, having 
made airangements to occupy the former 
Elgin motor plant, at Argo, IIl., which 
will be used mainly for storage of auto- 
mobiles. This plant is well equipped 
for the unloading and loading of cars. 
This concern operates most modern 
warehouses at 5801-65 West Sixty-fifth 
Street, and at Canal and Harrison 
streets, Chicago, and also operates two 
warehouses at Kansas City. 

NOTES 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., is in 
Kansas City, and will go from there to 
Los Angeles. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago, flour broker, 
has returned from a short business trip 
to Minneapolis. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is on a 
trip to Minneapolis in the interests of 
his company. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago, Feb. 29, returning from a trip 
to southern markets. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited friends 
in Chicago recently on his return to 
Minneapolis from a trip to New York. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has returned from a 
10 days’ trip to Washington, where he 
went in connection with tariff and other 
matters. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
his Chicago representative, E. F. Hale, 
last week on his return from a trip to 
eastern markets. 

O. A. Church, Michigan representative 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, spent 
a few days in Chicago last week con- 
ferring with H. S. Masters, manager of 
the Chicago office. 

Harry Dolling, salesman for Petersen 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, who has been home 
the past two weeks with pneumonia, is 
still confined to his house, but is show- 
ing signs of improvement. 

F. M. Brown, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and Arthur Cain, 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, were among the miller 
visitors to this market last week. 

W. A. Bruce, general traffic manager 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, and C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary Southern Minne- 


total output, with wheat flour and flour ~ sota Mills, Minneapolis, were in Chicago, 


Feb. 28, attending a hearing before the 
national division and reconsignment com- 
mittee of the railroads. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
in Chicago, according to F. C. Sickinger, 
chief flour inspector, were on March 1, 
1924, 30,500 bbls, compared with 28,200 
on Feb. 1, and 29,500 on March 1, 1923. 

John Thill, chief chemist Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago last week, visiting the wood 
carving exhibit of the Oberammergau 
players, being very much interested in 
this kind of work. 

Frank Johnson, formerly with the 
American Hominy Co., is now connected 
with the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, as general purchasing agent. He 
will have charge of all buying for the 
concern’s four mills. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and R. C. 
Jackman, of the Bowersock: Mills & 
Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, stopped 
in Chicago recently on their way to New 
York on a business trip. 

R. M. Richards, formerly with the In- 
ternational Co., is now associated with 
the Cabell Co., Baltimore, manufacturer 
of bakers’ specialties. This company re- 
cently was reorganized, and Mr. Cabell 
was the founder of the International Co. 


George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a few 
days last week in Chicago visiting the 
trade, accompanied by his brother, G. D. 
Moody, a mining engineer at Tshikapa, 
Congo Belge, Africa, who is in this 
country on a six months’ leave. 

Thirty thousand dollars of the Board 
of Trade quota of the $2,000,000 allot- 
ment assigned Chicago for agricul- 
tural relief in the Northwest were raised 
at a meeting of representatives of the 
board and allied lines held Feb. 27. 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice president Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, 
and Alexander Legge, president Inter- 
national Harvester Co., addressed the 
meeting. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, general 
representative St. Paul (Minn.) Millin 
Co., and G. B. Hammond, of Rockford, 
Ill., one of his salesmen, have returned 
from a three days’ visit to the mill. Mr. 
Lathrop states that a bowling tourna- 
ment between the Illinois representatives 
and W. H. Kelm and D. J. Norbeck, 
of the mill, was a feature of their visit, 
and that the visitors were successful in 
winning two of the three games. Mr. 
Hammond after his return left for an 
officers’ training camp in Georgia, where 
he expects to be for about four weeks. 





MILWAUKEE 

While no ground was lost by the flour 
trade in maintaining the slightly im- 
proved situation with respect to demand, 
there was no appreciable gain during the 
past week. There was a moderate call 
upon mills for relatively small lots with 
shipping instructions attached, and an 
absence of orders for later shipment. 
The week closed with a show of strength, 
but this arrived too late to exert a bene- 
ficial effect. 

Mills reported that family flour was 
moving better than at any time since the 
holidays, while bakers patents were just 
about holding their own. Established 
trade comprised the bulk of buyers. 
Transactions were few, because of the 
wide divergence of price views and the 
firm position in this regard maintained 
by mills and their field men. 

Jobbers are doing a fair trade with 
the smaller bakeries and retail stores, 
but have not found it necessary to do 
much buying beyond their present mill 
bookings. Retail sales are fairly active, 
and there seems less tendency by gro- 
cers to offer small packages at bargain 
prices, but chain stores still pursue this 
policy. Mills quote fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patents at $6.65@ 
6.95 bbl, standard patent at $6.20@6.55, 
and straight at $6.10@6.40, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, basis Milwaukee. 

There was no particular demand for 
first clear, but mills were able to dis- 
pose of all the better qualities available, 
at practically the previous limits, while 
intermediate and low grades were slow. 
On the whole, clear flour is not quite so 
active, yet no complaint is heard among 
local mills, as their standing orders keep 
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the supply cleaned up pretty well. Ex- 
port business was very light. Asking 
prices were about unchanged. Fancy 
clear was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, first 
clear at $4.90@5.15, and second clear at 
$8.60@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Largely by way of readjustment, ask- 
ing prices among local mills for Kansas 
patents are somewhat lower and a basis 
regarded quite favorably by buyers of 
nearly all classes has been established. 
The usual number of interests made bids 
which were unacceptable, but regular 
customers seemed to be willing to fill 
prompt needs. This restricted trade and 
kept business more or less on a con- 
sumptive basis, but a little more flour 
was sold than in the previous week. Some 
of the southwestern mills made attrac- 
tive offers of round lots, without put- 
ting much business through, as they were 
confined to specifications some distance 
ahead. Fancy brands of Kansas family 
patent were quoted at $6.05@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent at $5.85@6.30, straight 
at $5.65@6.05, and first clear at $5.10@ 
5.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

After being idle during the week of 
Washington’s Birthday, Hoth to make 
needed repairs and await a heavier ac- 
cumulation of shipping instructions, local 
mills resumed output on a basis of about 
one third of capacity. The traffic situa- 
tion continued favorable. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukeee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbis tivity 
Feb. 24-Mch. 1..... 12,000 3,500 30 
Previous week ..... 12,000 =. aes es 
Last year ......... 16,000 10,000 62 
Two years ago..... 36500 8 = ssw bbe es 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,200 26 
Four years ago..... 24,000 13,000 64 
Five years ago..... 18,000 10,700 57 

RYE FLOUR 


Regular customers of Wisconsin rye 
mills apparently have their needs pretty 
well covered for as far ahead as 90 days, 
and a few to the end of this crop year. 
Mills are keeping up operations virtually 
at capacity, for shipping directions are 
coming in freely and according to speci- 
fications. Inquiry was fair, and included 
some for fair-sized lots for export, but 
in most cases intending buyers expect to 
get rye flour at their own price, so that 
little business was done. Wisconsin and 
near-by mills are selling their product 
with due regard for oats and for the 
quality represented by the grain they 
are using, and are no longer disposed to 
accept bids, even when the lot involved is 
attractively large, at a sacrifice. There 
has been a fractional decline in rye 
prices in the cash and option market, but 
not sufficient to weaken flour prices. 
Pure white was quoted at $4.05@4.15 
bbl, straight at $3.95@4.05, and dark at 
$3.65@3.80, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 


There is a feeling somewhat akin to 
hopelessness in regard to the matter of 
selling corn cereals at present prices, 
which virtually hold all high records, par- 
ticularly when viewed in their relation to 
the price of other grain products. Not 
even a heavy increase in the movement 
of corn from farms to take advantage 
of the high price has caused a break. 
Corn mills continue to price the cereals 
below the present level of corn, but even 
that concession failed to bring out any 
business. Export trade, usually a ma- 
terial part of the bulk, has been absent 
a long time, and there seeins no hope of 
a revival until corn gets back to a more 
nearly normal relation. The foreign ex- 
change situation also works against a 
free export business. Corn flour is nomi- 
nally quoted at $1.95@2, corn meal at 
$1.90@1.95, and corn grits at $1.95@2, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., mill. 


MILLFEED 


A firmer tone has been imparted by 
improved inquiry for immediate and 
spring needs, but actual trade remains 
rather limited in volume, and the mill- 
feed market is still a long way from sat- 
isfactory. It is inexplicable to the trade 
that consumers have passed through the 
winter without buying more millfeed, 
and with the season at hand when newly 
born live stock needs bran and middlings 
in quantity, it is felt that a broader de- 
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mand must show up. Offerings of feed 
for later shipment are held much firmer 
than on spot, although quick shipment 
stuff has stiffened. 

Asking prices for bran are $1 higher, 
and middlings improved 50c. Hominy 
feed strong but largely nominal, and rye 
feed easy and 50c@$1 lower. Oil meal 
advanced $2@2.50, and gluten feed $1, 
largely by way of an equitable adjust- 
ment. Mills quote standard bran at $26 
@26.50 ton, winter bran $27@27.50, 
standard fine middlings $25.50@26, flour 
middlings $27.50@28.50, red dog $#32@ 
33, rye feed $21@22, hominy feed $33 50, 
reground oat feed $13@14, old process 
oil meal $43.50@44, cottonseed meal $42 
@A47, and gluten feed $34.40, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASIT GRAIN 


Wheat closed unchanged for winter 
and 1c lower for spring. Receipts, 31 
cars; last week, 38; last year, 34. Local 
mills and shippers in market for better 
qualities, which are scarce. All offerings 
readily absorbed, and premium basis un- 
changed. Durum well taken. No. 1 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.24@ 
1.29, No. 2 @1,.22@1.27, No. 3 $1.20@ 
1.25; No. 1 hard winter $1.12@1.15, No. 
2 $1.10@1.14, No. 3 $1.06@1.09; No. 1 
red winter $1.12@1.14, No. 2 $1.11@1.13, 
No. 3 $1.08@1.11; No. 1 mixed $1.08@ 
1.18, No. 2 $1.07@1.17, No. 3 $1.05@ 
1.06. To arrive market: No. 2 hard win- 
ter, 10 days, $1.101%4; No. 2 mixed durum, 
No. 2 durum, No. 2 red durum, 10 days, 
$1.06. 

Rye closed %4.@%c lower. Receipts, 
52 cars; last week, 57; last year, 82. 
Good shipping demand and_ offerings 
light. Basis steady and unchanged; No, 
2 ranged %@lc under May price, out- 
side with billing. No. 1 closed at 70%@ 
70%c; No. 2, 703%@70%c; No. 3, 69@ 
69%,c; No. 4, 65@68%c. To arrive mar- 
ket: No. 2, 30 days, 70%c. 

Corn closed unchanged. Receipts, 701 
cars; last week, 763; last year, 455. 
Offerings continued liberal, but demand 
good from industries and shippers. Dry 
commanded premiums, and basis reduced 
on high moisture samples. Market weak- 
er, with heavier movement. Receipts 
contained considerable off-color and 
moist. Yellow at premiums over white 
and mixed. No. 3 yellow closed at 78% 
@80c; No. 3 white, 7744@78%ec; No. 3 
mixed, 774@78\c. 

Oats closed %4@%e lower. Receipts, 
179 cars; last week, 176; last year, 232. 
Cereal mills and shippers buying; offer- 
ings moderate. Basis slightly improved 
for choicer and heavier grades. No. 3 
white, spot, ranged 4%4@%ec under May 
price, according to weight, closing at 
IS@1B%c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
121 cars; last week, 116; last year, 148. 
Offerings moderate, and demand good 
for malting. Inferior is not so well 
taken, but feed is in fair request. Choice 
to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 82 
@83c; fair to good, 438@45-lb test, 70@ 
Sle: light weight, 38@42-lb test, 68@74c; 
feed, 66@69c. Iowa was quoted at 67 
@82ec, as to quality; Wisconsin, 69@83c; 
Minnesota, 67@83c; Dakota, 67@80c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 43,050 10,850 32,300 24,880 
Wheat, bus.. 43,500 51,800 55,375 66,000 
Corn, bus....1,087,520 708,900 335,495 392,075 


393,800 525,800 487,400 551,700 
91,440 


Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 192,000 232,260 


Rye, bus..... 72,165 111,785 4,530 74,880 
Feed, tons... 480 180 12,811 98,512 
NOTES 
B. L. Kabot, secretary Menomonie 


(Wis.) Milling Co., was on ’change dur- 
ing the past week. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., spent the past week on a 
business trip to the St. Louis and New 
York markets. 

The Manitowoc (Wis.) Seed Co. has 
placed contracts for the erection of a 
four-story warehouse and office building, 
40x114, at 1009-1013 South Main Street. 

The steamer A. M. Beeb is loading 
280,000 bus corn at Milwaukee road ele- 
vator E for eastern shipment at the 
opening of navigation. This is the first 
cargo of the season at Milwaukee. 

William Pratt, of Oregon, Wis., ar- 
rested at Madison on charges of being 
responsible for many thefts of flour out 





of Chicago & North Western freight cars 
in the Oregon yards, pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to serve two years in the 
state prison. 

J. H. Murphy, president and general 
manager Murphy Products Co., Delavan, 
was the feature of the Monday night 
programme broadcast by Station WIAO 
(School of Engineering of Milwaukee) 
on Feb. 25. His subject was “Feeding 


‘Dairy Cattle.” 


Frank Giese, of the Dahlke & Giese 
Co., grain merchant at Princeton, Wis., 
spent several days in Milwaukee with 
Mrs. Giese, visiting their son who is con- 
fined to Columbia Hospital with serious 
illness. Mr. Giesg registered on ’change 
during his stay. 

Fred A. Piehl, for many years con- 
nected with the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., corn products, Milwaukee, and 
lately in charge of New England terri- 
tory, has resigned to accept the position 
of manager of the Pittsburgh office of 
Rosenbaum Bros., Inc. 

Ervin F, Steitz, who has been conduct- 
ing a general brokerage house at 806 
Mayer Building, 228 East Water Street, 
Milwaukee, for some time, has incor- 
porated the business under the style of 
E. F. Steitz Co., with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000. It is intended 
to make the flour accounts more of a 
feature than before. 

February receipts of corn at the Mil- 
waukee market came close to the past 
high record, falling only 10 cars short 
of the mark of 3,000 cars. The local 
gain was relatively heavier than at other 
terminal markets, owing to the high 
prices available, with the excellent ab- 
sorption of offerings by local industries 
and the shipping trade. 

Miss Margaret La Budde, daughter of 
Edward La Budde, head of the La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., 93 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, has won high honors 
in theatricals at Grafton Hall, the ex- 
clusive seminary at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
During the past week she took the lead- 
ing part in a unique presentation of 
“Daddy Long Legs” at the college. 

Because two new vessels will not be 
delivered until late in the 1924 season 
of navigation, the Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. has found it impossible 
to carry out its plans to extend its break 
bulk service to Milwaukee the coming 
season, according to word received by 
the traffic department of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. C. L. Perkins, 
superintendent, expressed the conviction 
that the proposed service will surely be 
instituted when navigation opens in 1925. 

George W. Moody, head of the Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., has been enter- 
taining his brother and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Moody, of Chipoka, Africa, 
during the past week. Gilbert Moody is 
one of the managers of a Belgian and 
American diamond mining concern which 
conducts operations in the southern part 
of the Belgian Congo. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moody were married at Houghton, Mich., 
in September, 1921, and this is their first 
visit to America since that time. They 
expect to remain in this country until 
May 1. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is actively engaged in a campaign in 
the larger cities of Wisconsin to popu- 
larize the new Gold Medal food products 
being produced in the Chicago mill. 
Mrs. Agnes M. Miller and Miss Viola 
E. Parsons, of the sales promotion and 
publicity division, spent the past week 
in Oshkosh. Mrs. Miller specialized on 
promotion of sales through groceries, 
while Miss Parsons conferred with do- 
mestic science directors and leading 
members of various women’s organiza- 
tions. Their work is materially helped 
by the use of an advertising truck. The 
“Reaching Girl” is fast becoming a well- 
known advertising character. “Speck” 
O'Donnell, of moving picture fame, is 
also being employed to advantage in the 
campaign. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Operating revenues of the class 1 car- 
riers in the United States in 1923 amount- 
ed to $6,356,883,424, an increase of $736,- 
481,703, or 13.1 per cent, over 1922. 
Their total operating expenses amounted 
to $4,944,011,124, an increase of $486,- 
388,653, or 10.9 per cent. 
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MOBILE’S NEW PORT TERMINALS 


By Davin Hott 


Major General William L. Sibert, who 
after his retirement from the United 
States army became president and chief 
engineer of the State Docks Commission 
of Alabama, will build the new $10,000,- 
000 port terminals at Mobile flood high, 
rat tight and storm strong. 

The general is a native of Alabama, 
having been born at Gadsden, in the 
mineral and manufacturing district of 
the state, which has become so large a 
contributor to the tonnage passing 
through the port of Mobile, thence 
through the Panama Canal, which Gen- 
eral Sibert helped to build. 

The planning and construction of the 
Mobile link in the chain of world com- 
merce, at the mouth of Alabama’s water- 
ways system, is for the builder a labor 
of love for his state and his own people. 
Other work, promising greater monetary 
reward, was offered him when he re- 
tired from the army, but he preferred 
to devote his time, talents, vast experi- 
ence and vigorous energy to the task of 
creating at Mobile a terminal system 
which will ever remain under the owner- 
ship and contiol of the state of Alabama. 

Associated with General Sibert, as 
members of the State Docks Commission, 
are Former Governor Charles Hender- 
son, of Troy, banker, and Frank L. 
Blair, LL.D., of Tuscaloosa, coal opera- 
tor and railroad builder. The governor 
of Alabama is also given broad super- 
visory powers under the seaport enabling 
act, in addition to that of naming the 
members of the State Docks Commission. 
The present executive, Governor William 
W. Brandon, is in full accord with the 
commission in its present undertaking, 
recently made public in a statement is- 
sued by General Sibert and his asso- 
ciates. 

While proceeding cautiously and with 
deliberation, the commission is making 
progress in the maturing of its plans for 
co-ordinating all of the transportation 
and freight interchange facilities at the 
seaport that will affect the proposed 
port improvements. In this effort the 
co-operation of railroad officials has been 
given in a manner that has been com- 
mended by the port authorities, who 
have realized from the beginning that 
the active assistance of the railroads en- 
tering Mobile is essential to the success 
of the state’s venture in the realm of 
port building. 

Physical construction of docks, ware- 
houses, grain elevators and freight han- 
dling devices is only one phase of the 
commission’s intricate problem. To con- 
nect these with all of the railroad lines 
that enter Mobile is another. To bring 
business to the state owned terminals in 
such volume and under such conditions 
as will make the venture financially suc- 
cessful is still another. To make the 
project pay for itself while it builds the 
commerce of the Alabama seaport is the 
final result sought to be achieved. 

Fortunately, the people of the state 
are solidly behind their port. This was 
attested when an amendment to the con- 
stitution was submitted in November, 
1922, to authorize the state to lend its 
credit to an amount not exceeding $10,- 
000,000 for the construction of port ter- 
minals, to be owned and controlled by 
the state through its Docks Commission, 
or like governing body. The amendment 
was adopted by a majority of more than 
76,000 votes, and the resulting enabling 
act passed both houses of the legislature 
with similar proportional majorities. 
The popular aspect of the seaport de- 
velopment programme was _ further 
strengthened when Governor Brandon 
appointed men on the Docks Commission 
without regard to their factional or po- 
litical affiliations, but solely because of 
their fitness for the work in hand. The 
commission has the full confidence of 
the state. 

Provision is made in the enabling act 
whereby the Docks Commission can ac- 
quire land for purposes of port improve- 
ment by negotiation or by condemna- 
tion. A board of appraisers is provided 
to appraise the value of all real property 
sought to be acquired of a value in ex- 
cess of $10,000. This board, appointed 
by Governor Brandon, is composed of 


George Gordon Crawford, president of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, John W. Durr, wholesale 


druggist, Montgomery, and Gordon 
Smith, wholesale baker and financier, 
Mobile. The personnel of this board is 


on a par with that of the Docks Com- 
mission in character and fitness, 


To these appraisers the commission 
has submitted two alternative projects, 
holding two other tentative plans in re- 
serve. With military brevity, General 
Sibert made public the following state- 
ment telling what is proposed to be 
done in regard to docks construction at 
Mobile: 

“In order to enable the State Docks 
Commission to make comparative esti- 
mates of cost of land and extra work in- 
cident to and preliminary to actual dock 
construction, the board of appraisers 
has been requested to value the land 
needed in carrying out two plans for 
port improvement, such valuations to be 
made at any time after Feb. 14, 1924. 

“One plan involves moving the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad west between 
One Mile Creek and Three Mile Creek, 
connecting with the present tracks near 
the foot of Adams Street. The distance 
that such track is moved west would 
make docks and slips, 1,600 feet long, 
practicable. Ships would enter such slips 
directly from the Mobile River. 

“The other plan involves dredging a 
canal west of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad connecting One Mile and Three 
Mile creeks, and constructing a dock 
system in the swamp land in and near 
the Laurent Plantation addition. Navi- 
gation would go through bridges on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, ships 
passing in via One Mile Creek and com- 
ing out via Three Mile Creek. 

“If the price of land and cost of work 
necessary to make the less expensive of 
these sites available for docks construc- 
tion is more than a dock project can 
commercially bear, the commission will 
consider two others that seem feasible.” 

In considering these projects the com- 
mission and the appraisers must balance 
the cost of dredging a ship canal against 
that of rebuilding the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad tracks for a distance of 
perhaps 10,000 feet through a swamp, 
the character of which land makes rail- 
road building difficult and expensive. 


The distance between One Mile Creek 
and Three Mile Creek at the Mobile 
River front is approximately 6,000 feet, 
and the swamp area between these two 
tide-level streams is practically unoccu- 
pied, except by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville tracks, which parallel the river near 
the water line. To the casual view this 
area of marsh land presents a most un- 
inviting aspect as a site for the construc- 
tion of a great terminal system, yet it is 
of the same composition and general 
character as the present improved river 
frontage possessed when Bienville plant- 
ed the French fort and colony there in 
1711, and even at a much later date than 
the colonial period. It is earth in a 
plastic state, which lends itself readily 
to change and improvement. The two 
creeks are navigable for dredges of 
usual depth. The land arises but a few 
feet above the mean tide level, and its 
soil is of silt underlain with sea sand, 
which can be removed by suction dredges 
and conveyed through pipes to points to 
be built up. 

What can be accomplished with the 
same types of land and water recently 
has been demonstrated. The mouth of 
Chickasaw Creek is about 3,000 feet 
north of that of Three Mile Creek, and 
on Chickasaw Creek, at some distance 
from the river, is located the shipbuild- 
ing plant where a subsidiary company 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
built eight steel steamships of 9,600 
and 10,000 tons, and many steel barges, 
in 1920 and 1921. There is little de- 
mand at this time for new ocean ton- 
nage and, as a consequence, the plant is 
now idle and its model city is occupied 
chiefly by renters who have their busi- 
ness activities in Mobile. But it shows 
what can be accomplished in the way of 
development, particularly at points 
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where the swamp and higher lands con- 
verge. 

The Southern Railway and the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad have their freight and 
passenger terminals, including classifica- 
tion yards, transit sheds, docks, ware- 
houses and the Southern’s grain elevator 
in the north end of the city and port of 
Mobile, immediately contiguous to One 
Mile Creek and to the sites referred to 
by General Sibert in his statement in re- 
gard to the projects proposed for im- 
provements. The Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern Railroad enters Mobile over 
Southern Railway tracks. The Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad enters Mo- 
bile at the southern end of the city, and 
has its terminals at Choctaw Point, at 
the south end of the harbor. The Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, Mobile’s direct 
line to the west, comes in over the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern tracks. 

These railroads now have physical con- 
nections for ‘the interchange of freight 
cars with the other railroads entering 
Mobile, both along the harbor front and 
by way of the Bay Shore branch of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, which forms a 
belt half circling the city on its western 
side. The problem of connecting the 
state owned terminals with all of the 
railroads entering the port so that they 
will have access thereto on equal terms 
does not present any serious difficulties. 

Warrior River barges of the United 
States Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service, which ply the canalized Tombig- 
bee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers 
from Mobile to the coal and iron fields 
of the Birmingham district, will have 
easy access to the proposed dock sites. 
The coal and ore handling plant of the 
Waterways Service is directly opposite, 
on Blakeley Island, which forms the 
east bank of the Mobile River at that 
point. Shipside delivery by rail and 
river barge of steel and iron manufac- 
tures from the mineral belt permits ves- 
sels to load these commodities at Mobile 
with the greatest possible dispatch. 

The Warrior Barge Line is undergo- 
ing a transition period, being changed 
from an appendix of the Mississippi 
River Barge Line to a trunk line that 
will be permitted to stand on its own 
merits under friendly and competent 
management, with Mobile as its southern 
terminus and Birmingport—the port of 
Birmingham—and Cordova as its north- 
ern termini. The barge line, with its rail 
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connections, will have an important bear- 
ing on the future development of the 
Alabama seaport. Flour, canned goods 
and other commodities brought to Mobile 
as return freights by vessels that carry 
steel and iron to the ports of the Pacific 


a point where the character of the fa- 
cilities to be provided has been an- 
nounced, though the subject naturally is 
one to which the commission has given 
consideration from the beginning. 
Materials to be used in construction of 





Major General William L. Sibert 


Coast may be stored at the state owned 
terminals for reshipment by barge lines, 
as well as by rail and ocean carriers, to 
many points east of the Panama Canal; 
at least this is one of the uses to which 
the state owned terminals are expected 
to be adapted. Preparatory work for 
the new terminals has not progressed to 


wharves and warehouses have not yet 
been announced, and the only intimation 
given as to their kind is the unofficial 
statement of General Sibert that the 
structures in which the state is to invest 
its money will be of the most permanent 
and enduring kind, and that the state 
owned docks, warehouses and other units 





Airplane View of the Water Front of Mobile 
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will be built high above the highest 
known storm-water levels. 

While these questions of site, connec- 
tions and materials are being worked 
out by the renowned engineer and his 
associates, the Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce is preparing to build the port’s 
foreign trade structure tv higher levels. 
Its foreign trade bureau has been made 
a co-operative office of the United States 
Department of Commerce, under the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. By this means the Mobile or- 
ganization is prepared to render valuable 
service to shippers at home and abroad, 
and has access to sources of important 
information on subjects related to com- 
merce with the world outside. 


TRADE BUREAU OVERRULED 


Supreme Court Disagrees with Federal Com- 
mission in Alleged Unfair Method 
of Competition 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The charge of 
business concerns throughout the country 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
been exceeding its authority appears to 
be borne out quite conclusively by a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the effect is likely to be 
greater resistance on the part of cor- 
porations and firms to the commission’s 
interference with their affairs. The case, 
which is of particular interest to those 
engaged in co-operative marketing, is 
that of the Federal Trade Commission 
vs. Raymond Bros.-Clark Co., 44 Sup. 
Ct. 162. 

In this case the Federal Trade Com- 
mission filed a complaint against the 
Raymond Bros.-Clark Co. charging it 
with engaging in unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. This 
company was engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business. It purchased a por- 
tion of its supplies from the T. A. 
Snider Preserve Co. The Basket Stores 
Co., one of the competitors of the Ray- 
mond Bros.-Clark Co., also purchased 
supplies from the Snider company. The 
Basket Stores Co. operated a chain of 
retail stores, and also sold at wholesale. 

The Raymond company informed the 
Snider company in effect that it would 
withdraw its patronage if it (the Snider 
company) continued to sell goods to the 
Basket Stores Co. The Supreme Court 
said that the facts stated did not con- 
stitute an unfair method of competition 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, and also pointed out 
that the conduct in question did not con- 
stitute an unfair method of competition 
at common law. Among other things, 
the court said: 

“Nor do we find that the threatened 
withdrawal of its trade from the Snider 
company was unlawful at common law, 
or had any dangerous tendency to hin- 
der competition. It is the right, long 
recognized, of a trader engaged in a 
private business, freely to exercise his 
own independent discretion as to the 
parties with whom he will deal. . . . 
Thus a retail dealer has the unquestioned 
right to stop dealing with a wholesaler 
for reasons satisfactory to himself... . 
He may lawfully make a fixed rule of 
conduct not to buy from a producer or 
manufacturer who sells to consumers in 
competition with himself.” 

Although the rule seems to be well 
established that, in the absence of a 
statute dealing with the matter, a deal- 
er or trader may choose his customers 
and deal with some and refuse to deal 
with others, for reasons satisfactory to 
himself, he must not combine with others 
not to trade or deal with a certain 
person or persons. In this case the 
court said: 

“An act lawful when done by one 
may become wrongful when done by 
many acting in concert, taking on the 
form of a conspiracy, which may be pro- 
hibited if the result be hurtful to the 
public or to the individual against whom 
the concerted action is directed.” 


CHaries C, Harr. 











Discovery of the second closest visible 
star, Epsilon Indi, seven light years dis- 
tant, was made by the Harvard College 
Observatory in 1923. 


The voltage of a lightning flash has 
been measured and found to be about 
100,000,000. 
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ROYAL COMMISSIONS AGAIN 

In commenting a week ago on the 
work of the royal commission that is 
now inquiring into the grain trade of 
western Canada, this department neg- 
lected to add a well-deserved and neces- 
sary word of praise for the patience and 
thoroughness with which the commission- 
ers themselves and others engaged in 
hearing and presenting the evidence are 
carrying out their duties. There was no 
intention to belittle this part of the work 
that is being done. Doubtless great per- 
sonal sacrifices of interest and conveni- 
ence are being made, and certainly when 
all is finished those who have had griev- 
ances to present or opinions to air will 
have to acknowledge the completeness of 
the opportunity presented by this in- 
quiry. 

The point of last week’s reference was 
that too much valuable time and money 
is being spent on a matter that is, after 
all, a comparatively simple one. If the 
government can be satisfied that the 
fundamental principles and practices of 
the grain trade are sound, then the busi- 
ness of amending the grain act may be 
carried out in consultation with the va- 
rious elements that go to make up the 
trade. It is quite certain that neither 
the government nor its commission wish 
unnecessarily to interfere with any 
group of honest business men in the pur- 
suit of their calling. 

This criticism, therefore, applied more 
particularly to the extraordinary range 
of the inquiry, its enormous expenditure 
of time and the microscopic minuteness 
with which facts and opinions relevant 
and irrelevant are being received as evi- 
dence, and to the further fact that when 
published, if it ever is, this mass of ma- 
terial will form a compendium of the 
Canadian grain trade and its ramifica- 
tions such as no other department of 
business has ever had compiled and for 
which no one, not even the government 
that ordered the work done, can ever 
have any important practical use. 





TORONTO 
Steadiness of demand was the feature 
of the domestic market for spring wheat 
flour last week. No great volume of 
business was booked by any one mill, 
but most got a fair quota and the per- 
centage of milling activity was a lot 
higher than is usual at this season. This 
description applies more particularly to 
the trade of Ontario and mills that sell 
in this province. Mill prices on March 
1 were unchanged from previous Satur- 
day. Top patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80 and first clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 
Ontario soft winters were in poor sup- 
ply, and production of flour last week 
was small. Bad country roads cut down 
receipts of wheat below the previous low 
level. As the cost of this kind of wheat 
is rising, mills were obli to stiffen 
their price for flour, and on March 1 
good quality 90 per cent patents were 
selling as high as $4.65 bbl in buyers’ 
bags for shipment to New York, while 
Montreal shipment would yield almost 
as good a return, and from this higher 
figure quotations —— downward ac- 
cording to quality to $4.50 bbl, bulk, de- 
livered basis. In secondhand jute bags, 
which is the package usually used in this 
province, prices were l5c over bulk basis. 
Demand for flour for export was bet- 
ter last week. This may not have been 
true of the United Kingdom, but it 
would apply to continental Europe. 
Some mills, the brands of which are well 
established in British markets, appear to 
be getting a fair volume of orders from 
that quarter, but it is clear from the 





general substanc® of our reports that 
the attacks of the home miller on im- 
ported flour have halted much of this 
trade for the time being. A fair total 
of well-scattered trade was done with 
other parts of the British Empire. 
Prices for export did not vary appre- 
ciably. Standard brands of export pat- 
ent springs were sold to London and 
Liverpool at 34s 6d per 280 Ibs, and 
to Glasgow at 34s 9d, jute, c.i.f. terms, 
March seaboard loading; April shipment, 
3d more. German, Dutch, Scandinavian 
and Mediterranean ports were approxi- 
mately 5d over this London basis. 
Ontario soft winter wheat 90 per cent 
patents were quoted and sold at 35s per 
280 lbs, in cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, March 
loading at seaboard, but trading in this 
flour is spasmodic. New York brokers 
provide the best market at present. 


MILLFEED 

These products show slight weakness. 
Output has been heavy, and the market 
began last week tq feel the pressure of 
accumulating stocks, Mills were free 
sellers of full car lots, and the quanti- 
ties obtainable in mixed cars were in- 
creased. The chief cause of this change 
was the storm of two weeks ago which 
rendered all country roads impassable 
and prevented distribution. While mills 
may be willing at the moment to accept 
say 50c@$1 ton less than list for full car 
lots for quick shipment, they are by no 
means bearish in their views and look 
for a good spring demand for all these 
products. Quotations on March 1: bran 
$28 ton, shorts $30@31, middlings $37 
and feed flour $41, in mixed cars with 
flour, bags included, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat has become so 
scarce that prices at various milling 
points have little or no relation to each 
other. While some mills quoted as low 
as $1 bu, in wagonloads at their doors, 
for No. 2 red or white, others paid as 
high as $1.14 for the same grade. All 
depends upon the urgency of the millers’ 
need. As a general rule it may be taken 
that the market is 10c bu higher than it 
was a few weeks ago. Many farmers 
are holding for still higher prices, and 
their judgment is likely to be confirmed 
by an advance. Wherever car lots were 
available last week a premium of several 
cents over the street price was obtain- 
able. 

Western spring wheat held at Bay 
ports for delivery to Ontario mills was 
quoted on March | at $1.13 bu, on track, 
Bay ports, a decline of %c since a week 
ago. Other grades were at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

CEREALS 


These products sold moderately well 
at steady prices. The standard quota- 
tion of milling companies for choice 
quality rolled oats in mixed car lots was 
$5.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes, and for oat- 
meal $6 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, delivered, 
30-day terms. Straight cars of either 
could be bought at 20@30c under these 
figures. On March 1 rolled oats for ex- 
port were quoted at 40s 6d@4ls per 280 
Ibs, jute, and oatmeal at 37s 9d, c.i.f. 
terms, March seaboard for Glasgow or 
Irish ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills have booked ocean 
freights for March shipment in fair vol- 
ume, which would indicate that their 
sales of flour were considerable. Since 
equalization of rates from Canadian and 
American ports, the only thing com- 
plained of is that mills on this side of 
the line have to pay for American space 
in New York funds, which at present 


means a premium of about 3% per cent. 
Rates quoted to Canadian mills are as 
follows: Liverpool and London 19c per 
100 lbs, Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, Belfast 
and Dublin 22c, Bristol and Avonmouth 
22c; Aberdeen and Dundee (from New 
York) 23c, Hamburg 18c, and Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam 2lc, in United 
States funds. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn have made slight ad- 
vances. Prices on March 1: No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 45%c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 1 feed oats, 44%c; No. 3 
American yellow corn 89%c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $22.50@23 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 


In January, Canada imported 5,882 
bbls flour from the United States, and 
in the five months ending with January 
15,671 bbls. 

Two old elevators at Fort William, 
Ont., that have been out of commission 
for some time are being brought into 
use to relieve the congestion of grain at 
the Head of the Lakes. 

The city of Owen Sound, Ont., is of- 
fering a free site to any one who will 
build a terminal elevator at that point. 
This was at one time the eastern ter- 
minus for Canadian Pacific Railway lake 
boats, and a considerable factor in the 
upper lakes trade. 

In January, Canada imported 230 bus 
wheat, 1,193,000 bus corn and 13 bus 
buckwheat. Total imports of wheat into 
Canada since the beginning of the crop 
ear to the end of January were 34,000 
us, and of corn 8,000,000. All of this 
grain came from the United States. 


In December, Canada shipped 67,438 
bags of flour to the British West Indies, 
against 2,386 from the United States, 
making total imports in that month of 
69,824 bags. In the four months of the 
crop year ended December, total imports 
into these islands reached 246,000 bags, 
of which 237,721 were from Canada. 

Canadian mills doing an export busi- 
ness with the United States reduced 
their prices for bran and shorts $1 ton 
on Feb. 28. This applies only to car 
lots, basis Fort William, in bags, for 
shipment to the United States. This 
makes both bran and shorts $19 ton in 
Canadian funds in the position named. 

Advices from India state that jute 
continues in heavy demand for export at 

rofitable prices. Presumably a 
veal of this demand is from the United 
States and Canada. On the other hand 
the cotton industry is in serious difficul- 
ties, and some mills are vraag down. 
The high price of raw cotton given 
as @ reason. 

Owing to congestion of storage space 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, it is 
estimated that 1,000 cars of grain are 
being held in the yards of ter- 
minals waiting for a chance to unload. 
Some 75,000,000 bus of wheat are said to 
remain in farmers’ hands on the prairies. 
The Vancouver route is the only one that 
supplies an immediate outlet for grain, 
with the exception that there is some all- 
rail shipment eastward. 

The movement of western Canadian 
wheat from farmers’ hands. to country 
elevator points and beyond since opening 
of crop year on Sept. 1 reached 353,000,- 
000 bus at the end of February, com- 
pared with 249,000,000 in the same period 
of last year. -Of this year’s t over 
300,000,000 bus have already passed out 
of the hands of country elevators for 
milling or shipment to terminal points. 
Stocks at Vancouver at the end of Feb- 


ruary were approximately 1,000,000 bus, 
and ocean shipments to that date 24,- 
200,000. 





MONTREAL 

Quiet export business and only moder- 
ate local trade characterized the Mont- 
real market in spring wheat flour last 
week. Prices were unchanged, and on 
March 1 were quoted as follows, in car 
lots: first patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour re- 
mained limited, but demand was not very 
heavy. Quotations: regular good grades, 
in car lots, $5.05@5.10 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $5.40@5.50 
bbl, ex-track, secondhand jute, or $5.65@ 
5.75 in new cottons, with special grades 
offered up to 10c more. 

A fairly brisk business was passing in 
millfeed. On March 1, quotations were: 
bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, mid- 
dlings $36.25, with bags, less 25c for cash. 

Rolled oats were selling fairly at an 
advance of 15c. The quotation was $3.05 
per 90-lb bag. White corn flour was 
quoted at $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 
W. A. Black, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., sailed on Feb. 29 from St. John, 
N. B., on an extended trip to Europe. 
E. G. Fry, special representative of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion at the British Empire Exhibition, 
sailed for England on Feb. 29 from St. 
John, N. B 
Fred C. Cornell, secretary Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, was in 
Toronto recently, attending a meeting of 
the traffic committee of the association 
and also conferring with the Canadian 
Freight Association relative to traffic 
matters concerning the industry. 
A. E, Perks. 





WINNIPEG 

The flour trade of western Canada 
was quiet last week, millers marking 
time until spring brings the usual im- 
provement in domestic demand. Buy- 
ers at country points appeared to have 
ample stocks on hand, and those who 
were doing any purchasing at all were 
filling their requirements in a hand-to- 
ment manner. The export trade con- 
tinued to keep the larger mills running 
steadily, but this was not very profitable 
business, and volume of orders ahead 
was small. There was no change in 
prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
ny springs were quoted March 1 at 

-10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for bran and shorts was con- 
siderably weaker than formerly, and 
millers reported that they had consider- 
able stocks on hand. Open weather in 
the West accounted largely for this. 
Prices were unchanged, and were, on 
March 1: at ts in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $21 ton 
and shorts $23, in mixed cars with flour; 
interior British Columbia its, bran 
$25 and shorts $27; Pacific t points, 
bran $26 and shorts $28. 


OATMEAL 


A good, steady demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was reported. Export busi- 
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ness was also satisfactory. Quotations, 
March 1: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $3, delivered 
to the trade. 
WHEAT 

It was a very quiet week in the Win- 
nipeg wheat market. A limited inquiry 
has existed for some grades for —s 
of navigation. Offerings have consiste 
of odd cars from farmers. The almost 
unseasonably mild weather in this part 
of Canada has made country roads diffi- 
cult to travel, and grain hauling has 
slackened considerably. Prices have held 
fairly steady. Owing to the congestion 
at the Head of the Lakes, partial em- 
bargoes have been placed on shipments 
of grain from elevators at Winnipeg 
and other points in Manitoba. Much of 
the wheat now being inspected here can- 
not find space at Fort William, and 
millers have been able to purchase all 
they require without paying premiums. 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: : 


co Futures—, 

Cas Ma July 

Feb. 36 ...cccces $1.00% $1.03% $1.05% 

Feb. 26 ....++++- 99% 1.03% 1.04% 
Feb. 87 ..ccccces 1.00% 1.03% 1.05 

Feb. 28 .....-++ 99% 1.03% 1.04% 
Feb. 39 ..cccsees 99% 1.02% 1.04 

March 1 «.....-:+. 99% 1.02% 1.04% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg av- 
eraged 159 cars per day for the seven 
days ending Feb. 28, compared with 184 
for the previous seven days, and 184 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was absolutely no feature in 
the coarse grain market. Very little was 
offered, and buyers even for this limited 
quantity were lacking. This applied to 
all the coarse grains. No interest was 
taken in any of them. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 39%c bu; bar- 
ley, 62%c; rye, 67%4c; flaxseed, $2.2814. 

Approximately 100 cars of grain per 
day are still being loaded for shipment 
from the prairie provinces to Vancouver, 
according to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. From opening of crop year to 
present time, a total of 11,500 cars have 
been unloaded at that port. 


ROYAL GRAIN INQUIRY 


The value of bleached wheat as re- 
gards milling possibilities was the chief 
topic of discussion before the royal 
grain inquiry commission, now sitting at 
Winnipeg. Dr. F. J. Birchard, of the 
dominion grain research laboratory, this 
city, submitted evidence with regard to 
a series of tests on wheat, which are not 
yet completed. He stated that the qual- 
ity of bread was improved by the use of 
some bleached grain flour, and that 
bleaching in no way damaged the wheat. 
He also advocated the establishment of 
facilities at the large shipping points in 
the West for conducting protein tests on 
wheat. 

Dr. Birchard’s views as to the valuable 
qualities of bleached wheat, especially 
for milling purposes, were challenged 
by J. Pearen, chemist for the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, 
Ont., and A. W. Alcock, chemist for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. Mr. Pearen did not admit 
the qualities ascribed to bleached wheat 
by Dr. Birchard, and stated that his 
company preferred wheat that was not 
bleached at all, if it were obtainable. 
Mr. Alcock stressed the point that the 
value of bleached wheat for milling de- 
pended altogether upon the nature of the 
rest of the crop. As in the case of 
frosted wheat, millers had uses for it 
some years, and not in others. 


NOTES 


The market for millfeed in eastern 
Canada is understood to be weakening 
under pressure of an unusually heavy 
midwinter production. 

The Bennett & White Construction 
Co., Calgary, Alta. has already started 
work upon the new 100,000-bu elevator 
in connection with the mill of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Medi- 
cine Hat, and it will be completed in 
time for the 1924 crop. 

Two Canadian Pacific elevators at 
Fort William, which have not been in 
use during the past season, are now be- 
ing prepared to receive grain, as a 
means of relieving the present con 
tion at the Head of the Lakes. These 
elevators will provide storage capacity 
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of some 2,500,000 bus, and will be op- 
erated for the benefit of prairie grain 
producers. 

Will Hill, machinery expert, has re- 
turned to Winnipeg after a prolonged 
stay on the Pacific Coast. He states 
business conditions in the West are im- 
proving. The erection of several new 
grain elevators at Vancouver during the 
coming summer is assured, and there is 
every indication that this point will, in 
the near future, become a large and 
active grain port. 

Meetings are being held at various 
points throughout the West in the inter- 
ests of the wheat pools, and very en- 
thusiastic receptions are being accorded 
some of the speakers. Without doubt a 
large number of farmers have been car- 
ried away by the eloquence of the cam- 
paigners, but the better balanced are of 
the opinion that the real value of all this 
enthusiasm will be proved when it comes 
to the signing of the contracts. 

There are signs of a growing interest 
on the part of members of the United 
States flour trade in the idea of having 
milling affiliations of a financial kind on 
the Canadian side of the line. Undoubt- 
edly there is a good deal of talk of this 
sort, and more than one case of inspec- 
tion with a view to purchase is known. 
Whether or not this movement will 
spread would seem to depend on the 
proposed alterations in the United States 
tariff. 

As a consequence of conferences be- 
tween dominion and provincial agricul- 
tural departments and the Canadian 
railways, it is announced that the latter 
have provided for special rates on seed 
grain, based on ney 30 per 
cent reduction on the regular grain 
rates. Tariffs on seed originating in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and destined 
for points in Manitoba are to be further 
amended, the Port Arthur-Fort William 
rate to apply as a maximum. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour business in British Co- 
lumbia continues to drag. Dealers’ 
stocks are large, and the movement is 
very slow. Bakers are looking for lower 
rices, and are only buying as required. 
nquiry from country points is limited 
but steady. Prices are unchanged. 

During ‘the last few days in February 
oriental buyers showed a little interest 
in Canadian flour, and two good-sized 
orders were placed. This seemed to sat- 
isfy their wants, and no inducement 
could secure further orders. A steady 
increase in business with the Orient was 
expected immediately following the 
Chinese New Year, but this has failed 
to materialize. 

United Kingdom business is extremely 
light, and is confined to small orders 
for established brands. 


WHEAT 


The Vancouver price on No. 1 north- 
ern wheat has been holding at Ic under 
Winnipeg May for first half of March 
shipment, and %c under May for last 
half March. Demand is spasmodic, and 
for days there are no buyers in the mar- 
ket. The keen demand for the lower 
grades which existed early in Februa 
has completely disappeared, and all 
grades are trading at Winnipeg spot 
spreads. 

Exporters are evincing some interest 
in late April and early May shipment 
to Vancouver, and some sales have been 
made. Cable advices from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent report a 
very slow demand and a heavy market. 
Easier ocean freight rates for late April 
and early May have made some business 
possible. Japan is completely out of the 
market, and other oriental buyers are 
only interested in Canadian wheat at 
very attractive prices from the buyers’ 
point of view. No large volume of busi- 
ness with the Orient can be expected 
until wheat prices decline. 


MILLFEED 


Mills have disposed of their surplus 
stocks of feeds, and prices are again 
firm at $24 for bran and $26 for shorts. 
With the falling off in flour sales for ex- 
port the output of feeds has decreased, 
and mills do not anticipate any difficulty 
in maintaining prices at present or even 


higher levels. Feed flour is moving very 
slowly, and offerings are heavy at S@ 
3.25 bbl. 

OATS 

Export inquiry for No. 2 Canadian 
western oats was quite active durin 
the latter part of February. Unit 
Kingdom buyers have been interested, 
but the volume of business has been 
small owing to the difficulty experienced 
in securing ocean space for the ship- 
ment desired. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats for export are quoted for March 
shipment at Ic under Winnipeg May 
price, and for April shipment at %c 
over. 

Domestic demand for oats is very 
light. Extra No. 1 feeds were offered 
freely last week at $26.50 ton. Dealers 
are carrying fairly large stocks, and are 
not worried over the prospects of higher 
prices. Forty-pound No. 1 feed oats 
were quoted at $25 ton, f.o.b., cars, Van- 


couver. 
H. M. Cameron. 


MIDMONTH CROP SURVEY 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Reports 
Unfavorable Crop Weather for Winter 
Grains in Many Sections 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, in its midmonth report for February, 
states that the weather has been unfavor- 
able for winter grains in many sections. 
Much damage has been done to winter 
wheat from lack of snow cover and re- 
peated freezing and thawing of the 
ground, and in several states in the heart 
of the belt the condition is low. Rye 
has suffered much less, and is in fair to 
good condition generally. Winter oats 
have suffered severely from freezing in 
many southern areas, and have been bad- 
ly killed out in a number of states, in 
some of which replanting to spring oats 
and other crops is now in progress. 
Plowing of rice lands is making excellent 
progress. 

Weather conditions have been quite 
favorable, on the whole, for farm work, 
although rains, wet ground, and lack of 
labor have caused a number of states to 
be backward in plowing and seeding. 

The planting of corn has started in the 
extreme South. Bad roads have retarded 
the movement in some states, and some 
areas report a shortage and are shipping 
it in. ere is much soft corn in many 
sections, and testing for seed. is quite 
general. 

The supply of farm labor appears to 
be sufficient for present needs in most 
states, but an extensive shortage seems 
due when spring opens. The industries 
and road work are calling labor from the 
farms, and paying wages that farmers 
are not able to meet. 

Unfavorable weather conditions with 
little snow cover and repeated freezing 
and thawing, resulting in damage to 
wheat, are reported from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Illinois, and Oklahoma. 
In these states the condition varies from 
poor to fair. In Maryland and Dela- 
ware the condition of wheat is reported 
as fair to good, with some injury in the 
mountainous counties of western Mary- 
land in scattered localities from freezin 
temperatures, with scant snow cover. 
a abandonment of acreage in 

eorgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas than since 1917 is expected. 
The plant has a good snow cover in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In Minnesota 
and Montana the crop is in good condi- 
tion, although the lack of snow cover is 
not favorable, 

Wheat shows little damage from low 
temperatures in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas 
and Missouri, and is greening up in 
southern sections of Missouri and Kan- 
sas. In Texas the plant is well rooted, 
and soil moisture is ample. The condi- 
tion is fairly good in Oklahoma and good 
in Colorado, where moisture is ample and 
the season has been unusually favorable. 
The condition of the crop has improved 
in California, where more rain will be 
needed soon. In Oregon and Idaho, win- 
ter wheat has a _— and color, 
with but little winter killing. 

Rye and barley were severely damaged 
in + i are and West Virginia by cold 
weather. In Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and the Carolinas rye has come 
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through with less damage than other 
grains, but was hurt severely in spots by 
freezing. It is in poor condition in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, due to freezing, but is 
in ow shape and well covered 4 snow 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. It has suf- 
fered some damage in eastern and north- 
ern parts of North Dakota from cold 
weather in January, but its general con- 
dition is fairly good. 

_ Barley and rye are in fair condition 
in Texas where, however, some barley has 
been badly frozen. In Oklahoma, rve 
has made a slow growth. Colorado re- 
ports the condition of rye- good, with 
ample moisture. 

Oats are in good condition in Florida, 
but the bulk of the fall sown crop has 
been killed by freezing in Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and severely damaged 
in North and South Carolina. Replant- 
ing to spring oats is now going on in 
these states. Oat plowing and seedin 
has been delayed in Oklahoma. Fal 
sown oats‘have been damaged by recent 
freezes in Texas, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. The sowing of spring oats is pro- 
gressing in Texas. 





WORLD'S 1923-24 COTTON CROP 

The world cotton crop for 1923-24 is 
now estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at 19,125,000 
bales of 478 lbs net, compared with 18,- 
705,000 for 1922-23. Preliminary official 
estimates for the three principal produc- 
ing countries are: United States, 10,081,- 
000 bales; India, 4,111,000; Egypt, 1,213,- 
000; total 15,405,000 bales net for this 
crop year, compared with 15,280,000 last 
year. No large increase is expected this 
year in any of the new cotton growing 
areas. 





Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
January, 1924, as officially reported: 








Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 381,364 7,789,236 
United States ............ 14,302 79,762 
0 Maer. oe +) ) ee 
Newfoundland ........... EG,7OR 8 =—_s ewes. 
British Straits Settlements et. 8 — e¥eeee 
| eee i Brrr 
Aer rere  . errr 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... SE,08S 8 8 svccce 
Other British West Indies 10,287 ...... 
British South Africa ..... re 
reer rrr Tre a! =6=§ is S$ eewes 
Sierra Leone Serre 
Other British W a. “eenee 
WOOTUNUGER cccsccccccececce Se eee: 
British Honduras ........ _, eee 
Po re eee | Sa 
Ea ee at 80s Hh hae 
GE gcc teeddecceece ieee 
GE, Sec cceesecccresceue 64,205 1,167,702 
CEE 6 hseeeetccceons SS 83 S Sb evs 
Ce GEO ob es-00cvedeecs Aree 
PE 660-4 3:64 he ASR REOD C—O eee 
SE Cons eae hee nas e800 44% rer 
SEE. Sik o 686 O40 58006008 Beers 
pO Trier yer eee 505 1,219,507 
ree eee 46,503 40,000 
BPeee GMIGRE sc cccccceses a 
Dutch West Indies ....... Tr 
DOE ce eeccsescecsere * COOOL 
WUE Ledanesceececvsees (8 Beererre 
WUMMOS ccccseccsesccccses c0ece 425,242 
French West Indies ...... MTEC 
WEOMCR ACTION occcccccses reer 
COPE casccccscccecene 177,572 64,000 
TPS. ccececoccvecccecscs OR Ree 
GOOG ce ccccsccevsccccees ree 
Rr pe o oe 
DEY 6005 080660600000000% * ieee 
TOPOR ccccscccccveccsccsce 6,263 1,177,167 
SUBOMIAVIR ceccccccceses -.)l ere 
BORO. cccccccceseccoces re 
BED ecctccecccseccreve Cl eee 
a , LEE , Ae 
PNUD ~cciccccvecsses 25,052 150,795 
DE trade bovesacseees 45,337 135,866 
PEED cob cc veeccacccoes Sree 
WE peccceretoceecoceseee c6eee 72,576 
DEE. bb cb 6a eesdeneon eee 
Philippine Islands ....... ., Serer 
Portuguese Africa ........ rere 
RR BPOURIRGS cccccccccece 4. xaaeeerer. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 4 Beer 
BOGOR cs ccccecccsecsesses 33,000 = acecee 
TOE <6:0:0:9:06666%066 60006 —-. “speewe 
Venezuela ......eeecereee | errr re 
WOtAIS ccccceccesccoces 1,052,259 12,321,853 





vom 100 1bs———_—__ 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

o— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom 





bo0eced .. aeaee 100,286 

United States .......... SUR788 8 8 =—ss bv bse 
BOPrmwds .ncsccscscccccs 2,545 15 
Berean GHGIOMR cccccccse §« seecve 142 
DEED, Sec'deccecacoce c00es 105 
GEE, Sascncwroeresse. coves 74 
Other Br. West Indies... 9. 42 
Newfoundland .......... 430 108 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. Clr 
BIBER sccccccccccccccce — §86=—sl* neeae 
pS TT i 300 
DET Lb edevcdetvesesecces. scdece 72 
TONED coccsscccese cece 1,100 
DOMEBRPE ccccccccccccces soece 6,161 
ENED, SOS wocecoccceses § svecs 2,796 
EE weedescvedcorsas soe00 4,896 
BEET, cavegcoocccceces § apves 660 
URN od cc ceitvesveres 183,922 116,757 
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STATE CONTROL OF IMPORTS 

The rumor that the new Socialist gov- 
ernment is planning to bring about state 
control of food imports has been con- 
firmed by the publication of a report by 
the agricultural committee of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party. The government 
has not as yet shown any sign of stand- 
ing sponsor for these suggestions, but the 
report shows which way the wind is blow- 
ing. At all events the recommendations 
have been indorsed by the National Coun- 
cil of the Independent Labor party, 
which includes the prime minister and 
two other cabinet ministers. 

The report is an expansion of the nos- 
trums set forth in the Labor programme 
at the last general election, when they 
made no secret of their intention, if the 
power were placed in their hands, to try 
to bring about the nationalization of land 
and the chief industries of the country. 

First of all the committee urges the 
nationalization of the land, with the re- 
establishment of war-time county agri- 
cultural committees on which to build the 
organization of agriculture as a national 
service. These committees are to consist 
of one third farmers, one third laborers 
nominated through their union, and one 
third experts nominated by the ministry. 
The nationalization of banking is also 
anticipated, when an agricultural bank 
would be created as a department of the 
national system, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing credit and capital to every form 
of co-operative enterprise. 

It is pointed out, however, that co- 
operation unaided is never likely to be 
strong enough to deal with the central 
= of food supply, in view of the 
sritish markets being dominated by im- 
ports, therefore, in order to keep control 
of the whole situation, it would be neces- 
sary for the state to set up a chartered, 
disinterested monopoly for the purchase, 
importation and storage of staple food- 
stuffs, maintaining to itself the sole right 
to import wheat, flour and meat. This 
monopoly would work with a state guar- 
anty under the ministry of agriculture, 
but as a detached board of supply. It is 
claimed that this would not only effect 
great economy but would possibly have a 
steadying effect on prices, owing to the 
vastness of the board’s operations and 
the elimination of the middleman. 

The board’s plan of working would be 
as follows: It would make the best esti- 
mate it could of the probable world price 
for wheat for the next three or four 
years, a somewhat difficult task, with 
many pitfalls therein, which would un- 
doubtedly catch the feet of the unwary 
government traders. On the price basis 
thus reached the board would fix limits 
of prices between which it would under- 
take to sell imported wheat to millers, 
and to these prices the market price of 
British wheat would conform, thus sta- 
bilizing the wholesale prices of wheat, and 
putting an end to the gambling and 
speculation in this commodity. 

This would lead to the stabilization of 
the price of bread. The board would 
release to the millers the quantity of 
wheat required to make up the deficiency 
in the home supplies, and make special 
arrangements with co-operative mills un- 
til the whole of the milling trade was 
socialized. 

The report continues that the meat 
trade would be dealt with in a similar 
way, that the milk trade would be na- 
tionalized, and that the retail distribu- 
tion of all commodities would be under- 
taken by municipalities or co-operatives. 

For the improvement of the farmer’s 
position the following proposals are put 
forward: To set up land courts to fix 
fair rents; to provide electric power and 
light for farming and for rural indus- 


tries from national power stations; to 
spend more money on general and tech- 
nical education in rural districts and on 
agricultural research; to provide lower 
transport rates and to increase transport 
facilities; to extend co-operative market- 
ing; to municipalize market places and 
slaughter houses; to introduce state in- 
surance for crops and live stock,—which 
whole scheme, it is claimed, would brin 
the land under public management an 
provide for its nationalization. 

By providing publicly controlled capi- 
tal, breaking social tyranny, eliminating 
parasites, raising the laborer to the gov- 
erning board, fitting him by education 
for his new status and assuring him a 
living wage in a habitable home, it is 
stated that the main objects of the so- 
cialist policy will be achieved: Whether 
these Utopian ideas will ever come into 
effect remains to be seen. There will be 
a pretty fight before they do, 





ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Feb. 13.—The possibility of 
a return to food control, as published in 
the Daily Graphic last week, was not 
confirmed in the speech of the new prime 
minister at the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment, but it is evident that agriculture 
is to receive a good deal of attention by 
the party at present in power. He quot- 
ed a remark made to him by an eminent 
agriculturist, namely, “If we could get 
all our agriculturists to farm as effi- 
ciently as the 20 or 25 per cent at the 
top, there would be very few agricul- 
tural problems in this country,” and stat- 
ed that agriculture required a stimulus 
to fight its own battles. 

It will be in this spirit that the gov- 
ernment proposes to work, and it con- 
siders that co-operation will prove the 
best means for aiding, developing, and 
stimulating the agricultural industry. 

Canadian flours as offered by cables 
from the mills are firmly held, and prices 
in some cases have been advanced during 
the week, with the result that quotations 
on Feb. 18 range 44s 6d@45s, c.i.f., for 
March shipment from the mills, but it is 
understo that there are secondhand 
sellers who are prepared to accept equal 
to 34s, c.i.f., for parcels near at hand, 
and workable before the strike can com- 
mence. While this is the case for flour 
in such a favorable position, there seems 
little likelihood of the mills’ prices being 
paid at present, or at any rate at all 
freely. 

Canadian top patents are in a similar 
position, with mill offers at 46s 6d@47s, 
c.i.f., and resellers at less money. Buy- 
ers here understand the firmness of ship- 
pers is owing to a much improved conti- 
nental demand, at higher prices than this 
market will pay. 

What “— to Canadian flours also 
applies to Minneapolis low grade, as it 
is reported that the Continent is paying 
equal to 29s, c.i.f., while this market will 
not go beyond 27s 6d, at which price 
business could be done. 

Australian flours continue in good de- 
mand, and 938s 6d can be made, while 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
any on spot can realize 36s 6d, ex-store. 

London mills maintain their official 
oe for straight run flour at 39s 6d, 
elivered, but there are still sellers at 
87s, delivered, which would be equal to 
33s, cif. As to the quantities bakers 
have bought, reports vary, but there is 
only a limited demand for Canadian 
strong flours. . 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour coreg Se past week 
have been very light. e quantities, 
ven in sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: 
rom the United States, Atlantic, 3,100; 


Canada, Pacific Coast, 2,000; Australia, 
2,400. 
WHEAT PRICES 


What with the dock strike possibilities 
and the uncertainty of exchange move- 
ments, the wheat market has been quiet, 
and values are not quite as good as last 
week. Offerings from the Plate have 
been freer, and this doubtless has had 
its effect. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
afloat is offered at 49s, January-February 
at 48s, and February-March sold at 47s 
3d down to 47s 14d. March-April is 
quoted at 46s 6d, ay ose. | at 45s 6d, 
while June-July has been sold at 45s 3d. 
Australian is. offered for February and 
for February-March at 47s. Rosafe, 
6314-lb, is offered at 45s, with February- 
March at 43s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The demand continues for mill offals, 
although the prices for London made 
bran and middlings have been reduced 
2s 6d, viz., £7 7s 6d and £8 15s per ton, 
ex-mill, respectively. Plate pollard, how- 
ever, is firm, and prices are reported 
dearer, with passage and January- 
February at £7 10s, February-March at 
£6 18s 9d, and March-April £6 10s, c.i.f, 
Fancy Plate middlings afloat are un- 
changed at £9 5s, with March-April at 
£8 8s 9d. Plate bran is also dearer, £6 
15s being asked for March-April ship- 
ment. 

OATMEAL 


Although some trade papers report an 
increased demand for oatmeal, this is 
not confirmed by traders, who complain 
of business being very slow. It is pos- 
sible that London millers have been able 
to compete, owing to the low prices at 
which millable Plate oats have been of- 
fered. Midlothian and Aberdeen are un- 
changed at £21 and £17 per ton, ex- 
store. London millers are reported as 
asking £17 5s, ex-mill, and the ex-store 
price for American and Canadian manu- 
facture is £16 10s, which is below re- 
placement cost. 


DEARER BREAD 


The price of bread in London will be 
increased by %d per 4b loaf on Feb. 
18, namely, from 8d to 814d. Since the 
last reduction, some three or four months 
ago, the price of London milled flour has 
risen 3@4s per 280 lbs, and that of im- 
ported flour about Is 6d, and in conse- 
quence the bakers think they are justi- 
fied in asking a higher price for bread. 
Whether some of the large bakeries and 
storés, which have been selling their 
bread at 6%4d and 7d per 4Ib loaf, 
will make any change in their price is 
an open question, and one which is some- 
what disturbing to the majority of the 
London bakers. 


A CARGO FROM RUSSIA 


Russia is not only busy exporting some 
of her surplus grain, but also sunflower 
seed. A few days ago 2,000 tons of the 
latter were discharged at Hull bv a 
steamer from Novorossisk, South Russia, 
and the shipment is particularly inter- 
esting, as it is 15 years since a consign- 
ment of this product was received from 
Russia. It will be utilized for oil cake. 
The same ship that brought the sun- 
flower seed carried 3,000 tons wheat and 
1,500 tons corn. 


NEW DANISH TAXES 


It is reported in the Times that the 
Danish minister of finance has introduced 
certain bills into the Danish parliament 
in which it is proposed to levy an in- 
creased tax on silk, dried fruits and to- 
bacco, and a special tax of 15 to 35 per 
cent on automobiles. He estimates that 
these extra taxes will bring an additional 
16,000,000 kroner into the coffers of the 


state, and that he will thereby be able 
to balance his budget. 


SWEDEN’S BUDGET 


It is estimated that Sweden will have 
a surplus of 650,000,000 crowns in her 
budget this year. A league for the re- 
duction of public expenditures and taxa- 
tion was formed a year or two ago and, 
although taxation remains heavy, big 
deficits have been paid off and there is a 
prospect of a substantial reduction in 
taxation next year. The financial af- 
fairs of the country have been greatly 
helped by a sound currency, while the 
state railways, telephones, forests, etc., 
yield a d revenue, and the unemploy- 
ment, which was very rife about three 
years ago, has now practically disap- 
peared. At the present time Sweden is 
able to balance her budget without bor- 


rowing and without watering, and in this - 


respect stands practically alone in Eu- 
rope at present. 


NOTES 


Eric C. W. Arend, of the firm of M. 
Kosmack & Co., Glasgow, spent several 
days in London during the week ending 
Feb. 16, on business connected with his 
firm. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
engineers of Winnipeg, Man., is in Lon- 
don in the interests of his firm. On Feb. 
17 he will leave for France, and will visit 
other places on the Continent. He ex- 
pects to return to London about March 8. 

John S. Waterman, Jr., of the firm 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, 
exporters of flour, wheat, corn and oats, 


_spent several days in London recently, 


together with his Hamburg agent, Wal- 
ter H. Droll. Mr. Waterman has now 
returned to America. 


Colonel George E. Leach, mayor of 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Leach, who have 
been making a wedding trip on the Con- 
tinent, are spending a few days in Lon- 
don before returning home. Among 
the places they visited while in this city 
was the office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. They will sail for New York on 
Feb. 19. While in France, Colonel and 
Mrs. Leach visited the battle fields upon 
which the colonel had fought with his 
regiment. 


Liverpool Market Remains Steady 


LiverProor, Feb. 13.—The market has 
remained steady, chiefly owing to the 
scarcity of spot and near stuff. Ship- 
ments have been large, and the floating 
supply still further increased. The Ori- 
ent has been buying on a very large 
scale, and until the ade eases some- 
what in that quarter it looks as if prices 
to the United Kingdom will remain firm. 
The fear of a dockers’ strike is also hav- 
ing a hardening effect, and the outlook 
at the moment is not at all cheerful, but 
the ministry of labor has intervened, and 
it is hoped a settlement will be reached. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have 
been active, but are slightly down for 
March and May, being quoted respec- 
tively at 9s 54%d and 9s %d. July is 
rather firmer at 9s 4%4,d, compared with 
8s 11%d a week ago. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Foreign flour is moderately active, 
though the advance in prices has had a 
depressing effect on buyers, as they are 
inclined to be a bit skeptical. Manitoba 
export patents are quoted at 34s 3d@ 
34s 6d for February, and on spot a fair 
trade is taking place at around 36s 6d. 
American soft winter patents are more 
active, and a moderate trade has been 
done for February at about 38s. Aus- 
tralian patents are quoted at S8s@33s 6d, 
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and a small business was done at 33s for 
February-first half March shipment. 
HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Home millers report a very fair de- 
mand, and have advanced all their prices 
6d@1s. From latest reports it rather 
looks as if millers are more closely ad- 
hering to their official prices than hereto- 
fore, certainly not nearly so much cut- 
ting of prices is taking place. Values 
are about as follows: bakers, 36s 6d; 
straight run, 38s 6d; best patents, about 
40s 6d,—all ex-mill. 

Business in low grade flours is not 
very brisk, owing to the high prices being 
asked. Minneapolis second clears are 
quoted at 28s, c.i.f., for March seaboard. 
Plate flour is not on offer; a bid of £10 
5s for February-March shipment was 
made, but shippers have temporarily 
withdrawn. 

FEED 


Some sales of American linseed cakes 
were made for monthly shipment from 
April to September at £9 17s 6d, c.i.f., 
but there are no sellers now under £10 
per ton and, consequently, no business. 
For March shipment the quotation is £11 
2s 6d, and business has been done at 
£11 15s, but there are a lot of resellers 
about who bought when the market was 
at £10 15s. Mill offals remain firm, with 
a fair inquiry. 


SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Feb. 12.—Though there are 
expectations that when the St. Lawrence 
route is reopened for navigation the 
price tendency for wheat and flour may 
be easier, the opinion here at the mo- 
ment is Pa values may continue to 
harden till that time. The London bak- 
ers’ action in raising the price of bread 
1d per 4-lb loaf has caused the question 
to be canvassed as to the possibility of 
similar development here, but no ad- 
vance in the Glasgow price, which really 
rules all Scotland, is expected. 

Glasgow bakers, on today’s prices, 
might justify a rise, because since 
Christmas flour has risen to a point that 
would warrant it, but the bakers had the 
advantages of falls after the last re- 
duction to 814d per 4-lb loaf was made, 
and they will be able to balance these 
advantages with the adverse market now. 
In point of fact, the rise in London 
laerely puts the two cities on the same 
price level. 

FLOUR VALUES 


The current prices for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis are as follows: home millers’ 
top grade 38s, second grade 36s, and 
lowest grade 34s, per sack of 280 lbs. 
Imported flours: Manitobas, 35s; Ameri- 
can winters are regarded as far out of 
line at 38@39s, and nobody is inquiring 
after them; Canadian winters, 34@36s; 
Australia is still regarded as the best 
value available, at 33s for Januarv-Feb- 
ruary shipment, and 33s 9d for April. 

Trading is still difficult, owing to the 
movement of exchange. On the same day 
one may note a fall in the value of 
wheat and flour which is simultaneously 
canceled by a downward movement in the 
sterling value of the pound. In these 
circumstances no one is agen to 
quote a keen price in case the factor of 
exchange enters. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Feb. 12.—There has been no 
improvement in trade, and shipment busi- 
ness seems to be at a complete stand- 
still. The market generally is firmer, 
cables in most instances being higher, 
and some are quite extreme in their ask- 
ing prices. American and Canadian flour 
is very: difficult to sell, and it is evident 
that the recent reports were true that 
English millers were doing a big busi- 
ness. Home flours have not advanced 
with the price of wheat, this no doubt 
being due to the high prices obtained for 
both bran and pollard, which are all the 
time getting scarcer. 

Short Manitoba patents have main- 
tained in some instances the extreme 
prices quoted a week ago, and 37s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Pablin, is still 
being repeated for high grade patents 
under mills’ own brands, February-March 
shipment from the seaboard. There has 
been no business dgne, so far as can be 
learned, in this class of flour during the 
week. There have been offers of snort 
patents at Is per sack less than the above 
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prices, but even this has failed to bring 
much response from buyers. 

Some offers were made of these grades 
on spot in Belfast, both ex-store and on 
the quay, and any reasonable prices 
would have been accepted, as holders are 
not so bullish as they were. Most of the 
mills are maintaining a margin of 3s per 
sack between the fine short patents and 
their export grade, which is offered at 
34s 9d per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, March shipment. 

Prices compared with home made 
strong flours are not really out of line, 
with the exception of the convenience of 
delivery, as high grade blended stron 
flours of English manufacture are quote 
today on the basis of 41s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and Scotch flours at about 39s. 
These asking prices, however, do not give 
the true position of trade, as the home 
millers booked considerable quantities of 
flour some time ago, which is helping to 
keep the demand for foreign flour dull 
and depressed, both in the spot and for- 
ward positions. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
line, with the exception of one or two 
brands, which are quoted at 35s, net, 
c.if., Belfast or Dublin. American win- 
ters are completely out of line at 38@40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian flours have been practically 
cleared out on spot in Belfast and Dub- 
lin at equal to 34s and 34s 6d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is very firm. Foreign mills 
are mostly out of line, and cables are 
irregular, the price being about 40s 6d 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., March-April sea- 
board. American prices very firm; 
cables for the best rolled oats were about 
39s 6d, net, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, Belfast or 
Dublin. Home millers are fairly busy 
and maintaining prices at about 44@45s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 

Oats are very scarce and about 10s per 
ton up on the week at £10 10s, for good 
milling quality. No. 2 Canadian are 
sparingly offered at £10, but No. 3 Ca- 
nadian can be had in quantity at £9 10s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, either ex-quay or ex- 
store. 

FEED 


Mill offals are in very good demand, 
and full prices are being made. Home 
made ordinary white bran is worth £10 
10s per ton. Imported bran is sparingly 
offered, and mostly by Liverpool firms 
who are wanting about £8, net, c.if., 
Belfast, on passage, in large quantities. 

Feedingstuffs have continued to main- 
tain their strong position, and prices are 
both dearer and the products scarcer. 
Indian meal is very strong, and in the 
south of Ireland the millers are asking 
about £12 per ton, delivered, Belfast. 
Flaked corn for cattle feeding is selling 
at £14 per ton. Linseed cake is firm and 
slightly dearer on spot, and holders are 
able to get £12@£12 5s, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and about 10s per ton more, Dublin. 

The forward positions are cheap, the 
price depending on the shipment. About 
£11 ton is the price for June shipment, 
and 10@15s less for prime western, July- 
August shipment. Cotton cakes are 
strong. Millers are now getting £14 per 
ton in the north of Ireland for decorti- 
cated of good analysis, and south of Ire- 
land millers about £15. Imported cake 
is not worth more than £12@13 per ton, 
according to analysis. 


HOLLAND 

AmstTerpaM, Feb. 9.—The somewhat 
better tendency experienced in the early 
part of the week has disappeared, and 
the market at the moment is very apa- 
thetic. 

The call from central Europe has fall- 
en off considerably of late, and it is 
supposed that requirements in that direc- 
tion have been fully covered for the 
near future. The Rhine Provinces’ de- 
mand has slackened, although available 
parcels are finding their way there from 
time to time. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 

The home market is entirely governed 
by home millers, who during the week 
ending Feb. 9 lowered their prices, and 
it may be taken that this was done in 
consequence of unsatisfactory sales, both 
at home and across the border. Home 
milled flour is quoted today at 15.70@ 
15.90 florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, which 
is practically below the price of foreign 


wheat now prevailing, and it can be un- 
derstood that the offers of American 
millers are out of line. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 

A few sales have been reported for 
limited quantities of Kansas hard wheat 
straight flour on a basis of 16 florins per 
100 kilos, which is generally considered a 
very good price. Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ent was offered for early shipment at 
16.30 florins, which is cheap, compared 
with the prices asked for straight grades; 
nevertheless, the attention given by buy- 
ers was very small. 

Minnesota patent flour at 16.75 florins 
was more in line, but the interest shown 
was light, although a couple of sales were 
put through. Manitoba straight has 
been raised to 16.10 florins, but is above 
parity, and no sales appear to have been 
made. 

The weather has turned colder again, 
which may improve the market should 
this continue for a little longer. The 
consumption of bread is good, as the 
quality of the potatoes available is 
rather poor, owing to scarcity on account 
of heavy exports to Germany. 


SWEDEN 

Strocknoim, Feb. 9.—In reference to 
present conditions in Sweden the firm of 
Sundstrom & Lindquist reports that the 
crops in this country for the 1923 season 
were very poor, on account of excessive 
rain. For the same reason the quality 
of the wheat and other grains was con- 
siderably below normal and, in conse- 
quence, the imports of grain and grain 
products have been very heavy during the 
past few months, The approximate im- 
ports during 1923 of wheat were 267,870 
tons of 2,240 lbs, and of wheat flour 
564,947 bbls. 

All buying and selling of wheat and 
flour in Stockholm is now done over the 
telephone or by personal visits, there 
being now no special wheat and flour ex- 
change. The farmers sell their wheat to 
the grain merchants, and are paid a price 
based on the current world price. 

The large flour mills of Sweden have 
entered into an agreement to sell at a 
fixed uniform price, and so eliminate 
competition and price cutting. 





AUSTRALIA 

MEtsourneE, Vicrorta, Jan. 21.—Ow- 
ing to frequent changes in the weather, 
harvesting operations throughout the 
wheat belt, but particularly in Victoria, 
are being greatly hindered, and it is re- 
ported from many districts that the 
work is three weeks to a month behind 
the usual time. 

In parts of this state some exception- 
ally heavy yields have been obtained, and 
a number of new district records have 
been established. These results are at- 
tributed to the heavy rains experienced 
during the winter months, and to im- 
proved treatment of the land plus the 
use of heavier dressings of seed and 
manure than generally are favored. A 
strong “better farming” movement has 
been in progress in Victoria for some 
time. Facilitated by crop and fallow 
competitions, it has been marked by 
constantly increasing returns, and it is 
reasonable to assume that, within a few 
years, there will be witnessed an appre- 
ciable advancement in the average wheat 
yield under normal conditions. 

Similar progressive developments, al- 
though less noteworthy, are being ob- 
served in the adjoining states of South 
Australia and New South Wales to the 
advantage of the individual farmers and 
the country as a whole. 


THE FREIGHT POSITION 

Reports from the different states in- 
dicate that the freight position in re- 
gard to wheat and flour is still unsatis- 
factory, from the standpoint of export- 
ers, especially those in Victoria. The 
tendency has been for rates to harden. 
Latest fixtures include a steamer for 
South Australia at 42s 6d one port or 
43s 9d for two ports option. Steamship 
owners are now asking 45s per ton for 
the United Kingdom for February- 
March loading. Parcels are nominally 
quoted at 30s, but a fair business has 
been transacted at 35s, and even higher. 
Tonnage available for loading this side 
of April is restricted at current rates, 
but: beyond that month offers are being 
made more freely. The indications from 
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owners are that higher freight rates may 
be expected to prevail in the near future. 


FLOUR FOR THE EAST 


A message from Albury, on the border 
between Victoria and New South Wales, 
states that the local flour mill owned 
by John Burrows Proprietary, Ltd., is 
preparing to dispatch 1,000 tons of flour 
to Java and Egypt. This is the first big 
consignment milled from first quality 
wheat, of this season’s harvesting. Other 
Riverina mills are preparing consign- 
ments to fulfill Egyptian orders for im- 
mediate dispatch. 

All of the states report fair business 
in export flour, but the trade is being 
considerably hampered because of the 
scarcity of parcels freight *to certain 
ports, which prevents the millers from 
accepting orders for specified shipment. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


The government statist of South Aus- 
tralia estimates that the quantity of 
wheat harvested in that state this season 
will be 35,853,000 bus, representing an 
average yield of 14.63 bus an acre, 


BRAN AND POLLARD POOL 


A movement has been launched in 
Victoria with the object of forming 
a bran and pollard pool. Already it has 
been vigorously criticized, not only in 
Melbourne, but also in the rural districts, 
on the ground that, while it will prove 
of benefit to the millers, it will inevit- 
ably be detrimental to the dairymen and 
other consumers of these offals. 

Apparently the aim of the pool is to 
reduce competition among sellers, par- 
ticularly those allied with the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association, and there are 
indications that if it is organized it will 
become operative at the beginning of 
February. ‘The proposal is that each 
miller shall pay 2s 6d per ton into the 
pool for every ton of bran and pollard 
made by him. When supplies of each or 
both commodities exceed the demand for 
home use the surplus will be offered to 
buyers beyond the state at the highest 
price obtainable, and the deficiency be- 
tween the association price for state use 
and that realized for shipment will be 
made up by the miller from funds pro- 
vided by the subscription of 2s 6d per 
ton. 

In opposition to the projected innova- 
tion it is urged that, if stocks of bran 
and pollard were to accumulate in Vic- 
toria, users would be asked to pay high 
prices, while buyers outside of the state 
would be provided with cheap produce. 
Further developments are being awaited 
with the keenest interest. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IN NEW ZEALAND 


The minister for agriculture in New 
Zealand recently announced that the 
government had decided to continue the 
prohibition upon the importation of 
wheat and flour into the dominion. A 
census of stocks held in New Zealand 
at the end of November showed that 
the quantity of wheat was more than 
500,000 bus in excess of that held at the 
corresponding date of the preceding 
year, but the stocks of flour were a few 
hundred tons less. Wheat so held ag- 
gregated 1,847,556 bus, compared with 
1,316,912 on Nov. 30, 1922, while flour 
stood at 8,779 tons, against 9,380. Near- 
ly all of the wheat was in the possession 
of millers, the quantity in merchants’ 
hands having been only 177,853 bus, and 
that on the farms 79,589 bus. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 


mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels: 
1923 1922 1921 

TONGA 2.00%. 1,705,822 1,200,482 998,243 
February - 1,481,739 1,329,935 737,943 
MEOPGR .ccccce 1,721,466 1,271,025 882,459 
MED .@sbabéb0-% 1,408,139 1,016,891 768,371 
ME éeczevves 1,377,770 1,219,685 727,979 
JUNE 2. cccceee 1,264,695 1,041,729 767,481 
GU cvacveses 1,194,959 999,682 709,315 
August ...... 1,107,804 1,236,172 661,313 


September - 1,410,395 1,570,566 1,245,678 
October ...... 2,208,657 2,174,257 1,390,520 





November .... 2,357,137 2,246,401 1,695,689 

December .... 1,821,437 1,966,470 1,807,127 
Totale ...«.. 19,060,020 17,273,295 12,392,118 
In 1920— 

September.. 573,513. November... 1,044,242 

October..... 1,143,380 December... 886,311 


Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31: 


1922-28.... 19,220,088 1921-22.... 15,454,615 
1920-21...9,900,550 
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PULL TOGETHER 

A letter from a milling company to 
its salesmen, recently published, advising 
them that hereafter flour would be sold 
only at a profit, and laying down the law 
in regard to certain bad practices, has 
occasioned much favorable comment. 
Concerning it an Ohio miller writes: 


“I was much interested in the copy of 
the letter written by a mill to its sales- 
men which appeared in a recent issue 
of your paper. That letter sounds fine; 
we indorse every word of it. But tne 
point is, does the company that wrote the 
letter mean it, or just think it does? 
We have heard this line of dope from 
so many millers during the past years, 
and have actually thought that they 
meant business, when later events have 
shown that they didn’t, that we are pos- 
sibly more skeptical and cynical than 
events justify. 

“What we need is some real, honest- 
to-goodness leaders of such a movement 
among the larger millers of the country. 
It is hopeless for the small mills to 
fight the price competition of the larger 
mills when ‘the order’s the thing.” If 
we can count on the larger millers to do 
as they say, and live up to their profes- 
sions, then we are over the hill. The 
policy of The Northwestern Miller should 
be to encourage millers to bring about 
these needed reforms.” 

This has a familiar sound. It might 
have been written by any one of a thou- 
sand millers in the country. Millers must 
have faith in each other, and must keep 
faith, or no progress is possible. A 
situation has come to pass in the indus- 
try which encourages one to believe that 
millers mean what they say, that they in- 
tend to live up to their professions, in 
fact are doing so, and that they will keep 
faith with themselves and with each 
other, 

It is the isolated miller, the one who 
does not mix widely with other and 
larger millers, who fails to realize the 
change in spirit which has come over the 
industry. This change is not mere lip 
service. It has not come about from 
choice so much as from necessity, and 
therein may be found the basis for faith 
and belief in it. It is an enforced 
change, or a voluntary change forced 
by conditions beyond the millers’ control, 
whichever way one likes to put it. 


Everybody knows that millers haven't 
adopted the new plan of operation until 
they were forced and driven to it. They 
have given the plan of full-time opera- 
tion, selling flour at whatever price the 
market would pay, at a loss if need be, 
in the hope of reaching full capacity 
operation and thereby sufficiently reduc- 
ing cost, selling on loose terms to get 
orders and meet competition,—they have 
given this plan a long and full trial, 
and they know its consequences only too 
well and to their sorrow. 


Hence, to one familiar with the recent 
inside history of the business, there is a 
reasonable basis for hope and belief in 
the new professions. ut it is impor- 
tant that all millers, small as well as 
large, should know of this change of 
spirit, intent and purpose in the indus- 
try, so that all may work and pull to- 
gether, for the change must come about, 
and can be made effective, only through 
the individual action, on his own account, 
of each and every miller. 

Otherwise, the isolated miller, noticing 
some slight improvement in the price 
situation, due to the release of the pres- 
sure of flour on the market by lar; 
millers who are determined to sell only 
at a profit, and not understanding its 
cause or tracing it to this change in 
policy, will think that he sees an advan- 
tage and opportunity for himself, and 
will jump in and nullify the work that 


is being done by selling his own flour 
at a lower price than necessary. 

What is this change in policy? It is 
an effort to put the business on a profi- 
able basis, to sell flour only at a profit 
to both large and small buyers. It has 
come about as a result of unprofitable 
operation on any other basis. It disre- 
gards the rate of operation, and this is 
to be determined only by the amount of 
flour that can be sold profitably. The 
large millers are the leaders in the move- 
ment. There is no combination, agree- 
ment, or anything of the sort, and noth- 
ing like that is contemplated or consid- 
ered possible. Nothing exactly like this 
movement has ever been witnessed be- 


spoken of in connection with milling at 
the present time. Attention might be 
called to the fact that soft wheat fiour 
has remained practically unchanged in 
price for a considerable time in spite of 
slight variations and fluctuations in the 
cost of wheat and the price of feed, and 
also to the fact that the rate of opera- 
tion has been remarkably well main- 
tained, in spite of rather dull conditions. 
Of course occasional cuts have been 
made in flour prices to land desirable 
orders. 

Feed continues weak, and is hard to 
move without concessions in price. One 
mill reports a fair volume of sales after 
cutting the price, but the undertone 
seems to be without strength. It leaves 
one uncertain whether present values can 
be maintained. The demand has been 
sufficient, so far, to absorb production. 
Millers are disinclined to accumulate any 
supplies, but prefer to keep feed moving 
at the price the market affords. They 
realize the possibility of still lower 
prices. ‘ 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.09@ 
1.094%, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 29. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.40 bbl, local springs $6.25@6.40, local 
hard winters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 





Booth of the I. Sheinbart Milling Co. at the Cleveland Food Show 


fore in the industry. It just so happens 
that many millers have had the same un- 
fortunate experience, and their reasoning 
and reaction on it have led them to the 
same conclusion. It is interesting also 
to find that there are other lines of 
business where the same experience has 
led to the same conclusion. Altogether 
it results in a psychological condition, a 
state of mind, extremely favorable for 
immediate reforms. 





TOLEDO 

Business with the mills last week was 
slow and featureless; some millers de- 
scribed it as dull. If it wasn’t for direc- 
tions on old bookings the present rate 
of operation could not be maintained. 
Whatever may be said for or against the 
sale for deferred delivery, with or with- 
out a carrying ey many millers are 

lad that they now have this business to 
fall back on in a time like the present. 
They argue that it is easier to get direc- 
tions on old orders than to make fresh 
sales, and, in any event, that the busi- 
ness was assured by booking it, even if 
the flour is considerably delayed in going 
out. There has been considerable pro- 
crastination on the part of buyers in 
taking out their flour. 

Some sales are being made daily to 
established trade, but the volume is not 
large. Buyers are not anticipating their 
wants, but ——— are _— only 
flour enough for near-by needs. rt 
business has all but disappeared; offers, 
when received, are too low for the mills 
to accept. Prices are so much out of line 
that it is hardly worth while cabling. 

There are two things which might be 


$29.25@29.50 ton, mixed feed $29.50@ 
30.25, and middlings $29@31.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Dem, B6ceMAPGR 2 cee ccuse 34,800 76 
Previous week ............ 32,200 70 
ND GD 6.650606 06:06:60 0000, eee 73 
Se SE BD. oc ccccccccus 19,600 41 
Three years ago ........... 17,400 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 
Feb. 24-Mch. 1. 20 128,460 82,794 64 

Previous week... 15 90,210 58,350 64% 
Year ago ..... 16 119,400 72,637 62 
Two years ago. 18 121,950 57,871 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 24-March 1, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 181,000 78,000 40,000 84,000 
Corn, bus.... 144,000 111,000 85,000 26,000 
Oats, bus.... 107,000 27,000 21,000 25,000 


DISPLAY AT CLEVELAND Foop sHOW 
One of the most attractive booths at 
the 1924 food show in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
that of the I. Sheinbart Milling Co., dis- 
tributors in Cleveland for Town Crier 
flour, which is milled by the Midland 
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Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. The 
show was. held the first week in Feb- 
ruary. 

The Cleveland show is one of the most 
important in the United States. This 
year it was attended by over 250,000 peo- 
ple. The I. Sheinbart Milling Co. 
planned the display many months in ad- 
vance, and saved the shocks of wheat 
shown in the picture from the 1923 har- 
vest. Some of the attendants in the 
booth were dressed in costumes specially 
designed from Town Crier sacks. The 
booth was located advantageously near 
the main entrance to the auditorium in 
which the show was held. 

The attention attracted by the display 
is indicated by the fact that orders were 
taken for over 30,000 lbs of flour, direct 
from the booth. 


NOTES 


Some 30 Ohio millers held a conference 
at the Hotel Southern, Columbus, Feb. 27. 


W. B. Campbell, formerly connected 
with the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., called at this office Feb. 28. 

The Holland Bread Co. has under 
erection a new $750,000 plant at Toledo, 
located at Summit and Elm streets. This 
company is now a part of the United 
Bakeries Corporation. 

J. Lee Krumm, representing the Im- 
perial Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
and R. R. Cook, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were in Toledo last 
week calling on the trade. 

Charles Franke, formerly of Franke 
Bros. and the Fostoria City Mills, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, is reported to have bought 
the mill at Clyde, Ohio, formerly op- 
erated by the Reel Milling Co.¢ 

H. E. Belt, formerly with the Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
now representing the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. in northern Indiana and 
Michigan, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, who is now at Miami, Fla., 
was the recipient, Feb. 26, of telegrams 
from the Toledo Produce Exchange and 
the Ohio millers’ meeting at Columbus 
congratulating him on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. He is in excellent health. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were J. F. Hall, 
manager Pittsburgh office, and A. B. 
Hewson, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; George Boyle, flour broker, 
Indianapolis, Ind; S. L. Foote, special 
representative Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Last week’s flour trade in this vicinity 
was of little consequence, as far as ac- 
tual business transacted was concerned. 
Future bookings of orders could not be 
complained of, but there was practically 
no business from the domestic trade. The 
week generally was quiet. Millers re- 
ported practically no change in prices. 

One mill which had been on a 24-hour 
schedule reduced its running time con- 
siderably, but the management said that 
local business was holding up fairly well. 
The reduction, it was presumed, result- 
ed from lagging interest in both domes- 
tic and foreign buying. 

Feed demand fell off to practically 
nothing, and one mill reduced prices $2 
ton to induce business. Others held 
prices steady, with the feeling that, when 
road conditions improve, buying will be 
resumed. Little commercial feed is be- 
ing. used at present, manufacturers say. 

rain passing through the Indianap- 
olis Board of Trade did not come up in 
volume to that reported for the previous 
week, but it was adequate to fill de- 
mand. Prices weakened slightly. Al- 
though the roads were in bad condition 
and many were nearly impassable, mill- 
ers cut the price of wheat delivered at 
mills to $1.08, a reduction of 2c bu. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, March 1: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.04@1.07, No. 2 hard 
$1.01@1.04; corn, No. 2 white 75@78c, 
No. 3 white 7244@76c, sample white 744% 
@T7c, No. 2 yellow 724%4@75c, No. $ yel- 
low 71@73c, No. 2 mixed 73@75c, No. 3 
mixed 71@73c; oats, No. 2 white 46@ 
49c, No. 3 white 45@47c. 

Inspections of grain, March 1: wheat, 
No. 2 red 9 cars, No. 2 hard 1, sample 
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1; corn, No, 3 white 1 car, No. 4 white 
16, No. 5 white 6, No. 6 white 2, No. 4 
vellow 4, No. 5 yellow 17, No. 6 yellow 
7, sample yellow 3, No. 3 mixed 1, No. 
4 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 4, No. 6 mixed 
1, sample mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 
9 cars, No. 3 white 10, No. 4 white 3, 
sample white 1. . 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store in 
bushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
March 1: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

Feb. 24-March 1 .........- 7,876 39 
Last week ......-+.++eee+% 9,816 40 
Vear O80 .ccersccccscccees 11,040 55 
Two years agO ......-+-+6- 8,963 45 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WHER ccccvdvcceseececs 73,000 7,000 
CO sei whee dedwtacoeces 626,000 221,000 
CO eer a a re 226,000 26,000 
BO ccccwacresegoeceesee § cvvse 4,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
March 1, 1924. 385,000 492,000 227,000 
March 3, 1923. 327,700 396,500 392,000 
March 4, 1922. 320,800 362,000 376,000 


NOTES 


Loss of $15,000 was caused by fire 
which recently destroyed the mill of the 
Stendal Milling Co., Petersburg, owned 
by Henry Heidorn and son. The loss is 
partly covered with insurance. 

The plant of the Rockport (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. was burned recently, with a loss 
estimated at $75,000. Explosions of flour 
bleaching chemicals which could be heard 
for many miles hindered firemen in their 
work. The origin of the fire has not 
been determined. 

Curis O. AxBion. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market last week was very 
quiet, few orders being received, but 
deliveries on old orders are keeping the 
mills going. Farmers are bringing their 
wheat to the mills in increasing quan- 
tities, though in some instances the roads 
are bad. Use of automobiles has been 
abandoned in some cases, and the horse 
and wagon have taken their place. 

Mills were paying $1.15 bu at the mill 
and $1.13 at stations for native wheat. 
Flour prices, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $6.75; 
first patent, $6.40; straights, $5.25@6; 
Kansas, $6.75@7; springs, $7.25; clears 
in jutes, firsts $4.40@5, seconds $4@4.45. 

Millfeed remained in poor demand. 
Bran was $30 ton, mixed feed $31, and 
shorts $31.50. 





NOTES 

Many farmers in the Evansville dis- 
trict have turned their attention to the 
raising of tomatoes for the canneries 
that are in operation in this neighbor- 
hood. Meetings are being held to make 
contracts that will yield a better return 
than grain, it is said. 

Andrew Deig, millwright of Mount 
Vernon, lost all of his tools, valued at 
$250, in the Kelsay-Burns mill fire. 
More than 50 men are out of work be- 
cause of the fire. Many of them came 
here from Mount Vernon, where they 
were employed in the hominy mill that 
burned a few months ago. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Very little change was noticeable in 
the flour market last week, due to the 
fact that trade conditions were rather 
sluggish. Demand was light, the only 
sales of any magnitude being those for 
immediate delivery. Fluctuations in the 
wheat market were principally respon- 
sible for the lack of confidence by the 
large consumers of flour. 

Sellers report numerous inquiries for 
round lots, but it was rather difficult to 
land actual contracts. Buyers appeared 
to be doing a great deal of shopping 
before placing their orders and this has 
been accentuated by the numerous ef- 
forts made by mill representatives to 
land orders. Offers have been revised, 
then submitted to the mill for confirma- 
tion, and by the time the reply came, 
the market took a new tack and again 
the prospective buyer wanted a new 
quotation. . 

Shipping ‘directions are brisk. The 
soft winter wheat situation is still un- 
settled. Growers are inclined to hold 
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for higher prices. Clears took a slight 
upward trend. Entire wheat was in fair 
demand. Inquiry for rye-flour was mod- 
erate, with prices about nominal. 

Flour quotations, March 1: spring 
wheat $6.25@7 and hard winter $5.90@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.40@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was fairly active, 
and prices for bran and middlings ad- 
vanced slightly. Quotations, March 1: 
standard middlings, $34@35 ton; flour 
middlings, $33@34; red dog, $36@37; 
spring wheat bran, $31@32; linseed meal, 
$54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $53@57; tankage, 60 per cent 
protein, $80; dairy feed, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $38@40, 20 per cent protein $47, 





Milling Co., of Mankato, Minn., covering 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
southeastern Ohio, with headquarters in 
the Renshaw Building, Pittsburgh: Mr. 
Lewis is well known to the trade: He 
is a member of the Shannopin Country 
Club and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Ben Avon, Pa. 


NOTES 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., has returned from Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry C. May, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, was a business visitor to Erie, Pa., 
last week. 

Wheat acreage in Columbia County 
this year will show a decrease of about 
1,000 acres. The low price of the grain, 
together with the fact that potatoes 


Harlow 8. Lewis, President of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 


22@24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent 
protein $58. 
CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Receipts of ear corn were light, with 
demand fair. Quotations, March 1: No. 
2 yellow ear corn, 80@82c; No. 3 ear 
corn, 74@77c; mixed ear corn, 77@79c. 
Shelled corn receipts light, and prices 
unchanged. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
89@90c; No. 3 yellow, 85@87c; No. 4 
yellow, 81@82c; No. 5 yellow, 79@80c; 
No. 6 yellow, 76@78c. Kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.30, in 100-Ib sacks; pearl hominy, 
$2.30. 

OATS 


Oats receipts were fair, with demand 

. Quotations, March 1: No. 2 white, 

55@55%c; No. 3 white, 53@54c; No. 4 
white, 50@5lIc. 


PRESIDENT OF PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 

Harlow S. Lewis, president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, is a native of 
Waseca, Minn., and for more than 30 
years has been engaged in the flour 
business. He first started as a stenog- 
rapher in a flour mill, later was a mill 
manager, and then became part owner 
of various mills in the Northwest. He 
is district sales agent for the Hubbard 


yield a much higher profit per acre, is 
responsible, the potato acreage being 
much increased. 


J. H. Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill-" 


ing Co., Kansas City, called on the trade 
here last week. 

W. C. Douglass, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was a recent business visitor 
to West Virginia. 

John B. Davis, aged 57 years, died 
Feb. 28, following a stroke of apoplexy, 
at his home in Connellsville, Pa. For 
more than 25 years he was engaged in 
the feed and farm implement business. 


The Pure Food Show in Motor Square 
Garden closed March 1 after a two 
weeks’ display. The Washburn-Crosby 
Co. had a display of Gold Medal flour 
which was much admired. D. H. Crock 
and his staff were in charge. The Jesse 
C. Stewart Co. had its usual exhibit of 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation flour. 
The Gold Medal pancake flour, of Cobles- 
kill, was also shown, and samples of hot 
cakes served free. Bakeries that had 
displays were the Liberty Baking Co., 
National Biscuit Co., Ward Baking Co., 
Baur Bros. bakery and the 7 Bakers 


Bros. 
C. C. Larus. 
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NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast 
showed improvement the latter part of 
last week. Demand, however, was scat- 
tering, with a number of the mills re- 
porting a quiet tone to trade. The ag- 
gregate volume of new sales was larger 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. Shipping instructions have been 
fairly active, with total shipments slight- 
ly .exceeding output. The volume of 
February business has been well up to 
the average of past years. 

The tone of prices was generally 
steady during the week. Quotations at 
the close of the week were substantiallv 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.15@7.50; standard or 
regular patent, $6.15@6.50; straight pat- 
ent, $5.70@6; first clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6@6.50. 

Wheat showed an upward trend, with 
No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $1.31@1.32, 
Nashville. Demand was moderate on 
account of new sales of flour not being 
large. 

Millfeed was slow, with prices show- 
ing an easier tone, as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $28@30; standard 
middlings or shorts, $31@33. 

Corn meal sales are improving, with 
mills’ reports showing an average of 23 
per cent of running time. Prices: bolted, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.10@2.20; unbolted, $2.05@2.15. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 17-88 .cccser 186,180 109,675 58.9 

Previous week ... 192,180 119,135 61.9 

WOOF OHO vccvcces 197,280 112,460 57.0 

Two years ago... 175,230 106,697 60.8 

Three years ago.. 190,890 88,782 46.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 1 Feb. 23 
i ee 25,000 21,700 
WRG, BEM ..ccccccesce Saneee 338,000 
CO, DU cceccecccvsesse Sameer 152,000 
PN SI cond einvccesene 339,000 334,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 242 cars. 

A robber broke into the plant of the 
Killebrew Milling Co., Dresden, Tenn., 
last week. All that could be found miss- 
ing was 100 lbs of flour. 

Freezes in Tennessee and Kentucky 
have cut down wheat considerably, and 
checked the growth, but it is not thought 
any serious damage has been caused. 
Department of agriculture officials think 
that a few days of warm weather will 
bring the wheat out rapidly. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NORWEGIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports of grain and flour of the Nor- 
wegian Grain Monopoly, according to a 
report recently made public, were during 
1923 as follows: 85,000 tons wheat, 200,- 
000 tons rye, 38,000 tons barley, and ap- 
proximately 52,000 tons wheat flour. The 
corresponding figures for 1922 were: 
wheat, 98,000 tons; rye, 163,500; barley, 
34,500; wheat flour, 40,000. Imports of 
corn during 1923 totaled approximately 
100,000 tons, compared with 90,000 dur- 
ing 1922. At the close of 1923 the world 
market price for rye was about 15 per 
cent, and for wheat and wheat flour 
about 7 per cent, lower than a year 
previous. As, however, foreign exchange 
rates in Norway during the same period 
had increased on an average of 5 per 
cent, the c.i.f. prices are but a trifle low- 
er than during 1922. 





Importers, distributors, and bakers of 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands, have been no- 
tified by the stevedores’ labor union that 
after March 1, 1924, sacks of flour weigh- 
ing more than 100 kilos (220.46 lbs) will 
not be discharged from vessels in the 
port.of Santa Cruz. Flour has been gen- 
erally imported from England in sacks 
weighing 120 kilos (264.55 lbs), and in 
the notice published by the labor union, 
mention is made of the flour brought 
from England in these large sacks. 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS 


A most interesting event, to which the 
world is looking forward, is a statement 
by the committee of experts in session 
at Paris as to just the amount of repa- 
rations that Germany should be catied 
upon to pay. Charles M. Schwab, on his 
recent return from Germany, said that 
General Dawes admitted to him that 
there had been a unanimous agreement 
on the part of the committee of experts 
as to the exact figures of the reparations 
payment. Mr. Schwab added that he 
believed it highly important that these 
figures should be published as soon as 
possible, so that Germany might know 
the extent of her obligations in this re- 
gard. 

It is clear that all Europe is inter- 
ested in these calculations, as there are 
others than the Germans who are keenly 
concerned in learning the reparations 
figure. The Dawes committee has done 
its work well, and it will be of great 
service to the people if the reparations 
problem can be solved in such a way 
as to remove it from the list of uncer- 
tainties. 

Every country in these days has much 
difficulty in figuring out uncertainties. 
In trade, in business, in politics, and in 
every other walk of life, “uncertainties” 
loom large, and often cost a great deal 
of money and entail the expenditure of 
much effort. The best way to avoid them 
is to live close to facts. 


“RELIEF LOANS” 


Other interests than the farmers have 
had to be helped out by banks and 
banking syndicates during the past few 
months. When it comes time to write 
the story of the after-war period, it will 
be discovered that relief loans played a 
very important part in the business and 
financial recovery. 

The splendidly organized movement 
under way to help out the crippled banks 
of the Northwest insures effective as- 
sistance in that quarter. No section of 
the country can be hard hit without 
having unfavorable reactions in other 
sections. All this is a part of the re- 
construction programme, and the indi- 
cations are that out of it all will develop 
increased stability and a firmer price 
movement. The farming sections deserve 
the help that they are going to get 
through the Agricultural Finance Cor- 
poration, and the probability is that great 
good will come from the assistance thus 
provided, 

There are very good reasons for taking 
a confident view of the future, for gen- 
eral business shows up well and the 
great basic steel industry is operating 
nearer a capacity basis than many looked 
for a few months ago. The country is 
handling a large volume of business with 
great skill, and it is clear that sooner 
or later there will be an upward reac- 
tion in industries and branches of busi- 
ness which have lagged somewhat behind 
of late. 

By putting the crippled banks upon 
their feet, the important syndicate re- 
cently organized as a consequence of the 
disclosures made at the White House 
conference of Feb. 4 will be of immense 
assistance to a large number of well- 
meaning and industrious citizens. It is 
very important that the farmers should 
be helped intelligently and in a way 
which will conserve their best interests 
and expedite their recovery from the de- 
pression that has existed in much of what 
is known as the one-crop area. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


It is becoming each day more appar- 
ent that no President of recent years 
has had a better understanding of the 
agricultural problem than the present oc- 
cupant of the White House. Touching 
the situation in the Northwest, President 
Coolidge, in his Lincoln’s Birthday ad- 
dress before the National Repubitenn 
Club in New York, made this significant 
reference: 


“Agriculture has only partially re- 
vived. Its position has been improved, 
and the returns for the year are nearly 
30 per cent in excess of two years ago. 
But the great food staples do not sell 
on a parity with the products of in- 
dustry. Their average price is little 
above the pre-war level, while manufac- 
tures are about 50 per cent higher. The 
farmer is not receiving his share. The 
result has been a decrease in the value 
of farm lands, fhe choking of the ave- 
nues of credit with obligations which are 
worthless or doubtful, the foreclosure of 
mortgages and the suspension of a large 
number of banks. ‘To this depression 
there have been other contributing 
causes, but the main difficulty has been 
the price of farm produce.” 

It may be doubted whether the agri- 
cultural problem has been ever more 
forcibly or clearly stated by a public 
official. It is evident that President 
Coolidge’s life and career have been mod- 
ified in a remarkable way by his familiar- 
ity with agriculture and his intimate 
knowledge of the farming industry. 

It will be a great relief to the nation 
if this movement is carried through all 
right and if those directing assistance 
are wise enough to do the right thing at 
the right time. There has never been a 
great relief loan syndicate better han- 
dled in a shorter time than the very in- 
teresting operation lately announced. 


FINANCING PROSPERITY 

The procedure of huge bond emissions 
continues, and the total output of new 
securities during January exceeded $536,- 
000,000. This shows a large increase over 
December, but was considerably below 
the January total of 1923, when new 
securities aggregated no less than $881,- 
200,000. 

The recently offered Japanese govern- 
ment loan has been apparently well di- 
gested by a public which has developed 
a great likeness for a certain 7.1 per 
cent income. <A high economic expert 
said the other day that in his judgment 
the new Japanese loan was a good pur- 
chase, for, throughout all its vicissitudes, 
Japan has met its obligations with scru- 
pulous honesty. 

It is to be hoped that foreign bor- 
rowers, however, will not press their of- 
ferings excessively, as the money mar- 
ket, although relatively easy and pro- 
tected by an abnormally heavy gold 
supply, is in a position where it might 
easily become highly involved, with a 
resulting new stringency. Whether it 
does or not remains to be seen, but the 
great need is for both borrowers and 
lenders to see to it that the proceeds of 
new loans are used advantageously and 
for the benefit of the borrowing com- 
munities. 

The indications are that the large 
banking houses will see to it that no 
excessive foreign government flotations 
in the United States are tolerated. The 
movement must be scrupulously safe- 
guarded and handled with great intelli- 
gence. 





NO REDISCOUNT RATE CHANGE 

Wasuincoton, D, C.—There will be no 
change in the rediscount rates of the 12 
federal reserve banks, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has decided. The position 
of the board is that the existing rates 
should be retained until conditions jus- 
tify a change. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





ERA OF GOOD FREE LAND PAST 

Purchasers of undeveloped lands to 
be made into farms are urged by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to look before they leap. The era 
of good free land has passed, and pros- 
pective purchasers of cheap raw land 
buy usually from private owners. 

Paying too much for the land or 
saddling the farm with a debt that the 
earnings can never pay out is one of the 
main contributing factors of failure, it 


is pointed out. There is danger in con- 
tracting to make a cash payment out of 
proportion to the amount of cash capital 
reserved for improvements and operat- 
ing expenses, and to make partial pay- 
ments larger than the earning capacity 
of the farm can support. Experience in 
farming is advisable before the purchas- 
er invests his savings in an untried ven- 
ture, the department says. 

Although making a farm pay for itself 
is not regarded as an impossible task, it 
is nevertheless usually a long drawn out 
transaction and should be undertaken 
only after careful personal study of the 
land itself and investigation of all eco- 
nomic factors bearing upon the profitable 
operation of the enterprise, the depart- 
ment warns. Industrial and professional 
workers, and foreigners, not familiar 
with conditions in undeveloped regions 
make up a fertile field for land selling 
agencies and development companies, 
and it is mainly to these classes of peo- 
ple that the department gives this warn- 


ing. 


WESTERN CANADIAN TRADE 


Continued Activity in Grain—Demand for 
Dominion Wheat Increases in Great 
Milling Markets 


Epmonton, Atta.—The feature of the 
past month in the grain trade of western 
Canada has been the continued activity 
in selling. To date a greater part of the 
1923 wheat crop has been sold than of 
any previous crop in the same period, 
and there is still a large volume to be 
marketed. A measure of credit is due 
the railways for the way in which they 
have been moving the grain this year, 
and people in the trade are beginning to 
think that the importance of the West’s 
wheat crop and the necessity of getting 
it to market as quickly as possible are 
at last really being recognized by the 
transportation interests. 

Another fact that has developed more 
clearly than ever before is the demand 
for western Canadian wheat in the great 
milling markets. For some years past 
there has been a growing export business 
with the United States in particular, and 
Canadian hard wheat is now in steady 
demand there for milling purposes. This 
is due, of course, to no other fact than 
that the northern grown wheat has a 
milling quality that gives the flour from 
softer grain a finishing touch of d- 
ness, and the triumphs won by Alberta 
wheat at the Chicago seed grain fair 
will likely attract still more attention to 
the merits of No. 1 hard grown this 
side of the line. At any rate, so good 
an authority in the grain trade as Charles 
Michaels, of Chicago, says that from now 
on the importation into the United States 
of Canadian hard wheat, both for seed 
and milling, will be an annual factor that 
must be reckoned with. 

All this is having, naturally enough, 
an encouraging effect upon the wheat 
growers of Alberta and its sister prairie 
provinces.. For a few years wheat grow- 
ing has not been as profitable an industry 
in the Canadian West as it obviously 
ought to be, and even yet official inves- 
tigations into the cost of wheat produc- 
tion and marketing are showing that the 
grower has too small a margin of profit, 
verging sometimes upon actual loss. For 
this reason farmers have been advised in 
many parts of the West not to confine 
themselves to wheat growing but to do 
mixed farming, which is doubtless very 
good advice in a large number of cases, 
and in the northern parts of this prov- 
ince and Saskatchewan particularly; but 
better crops and considerably improved 
marketing conditions are now having a 
tendency to restore confidence in wheat 
as the banner product of the West, and it 
is altogether likely that the 1924 wheat 
acreage in crop will be larger than ever 
before. 








CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Alberta’s experience thus far with its 
co-operative wheat marketing scheme is 
likely to figure to a considerable extent 
in the investigations of the royal grain 
commission, which has recently begun a 
new series of meetings. A desire for 
information about it was expressed at 
the opening session of the commission, 
and as Alberta is the first of the prov- 
inces to get a wheat pool or, and 
in working order a report on what has 
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already been done will be greatly to the 
point. H. W. Wood, president of the 
pooling company, will probably be asked 
to give evidence, and it is also proposed 
to ask Aaron Sapiro, the co-operative 
expert from California, to atten The 
pool in Alberta now has 35,000 members, 
and a second membership drive is to be 
put on shortly. 


SPILLERS ENTERPRISE IN CANADA 


Further rumors as to the plans of the 
English syndicate reported to be invest- 
ing in the flour milling industry in this 
province declare the enterprise to be 
even larger than at first understood. 
Spillers interests are said to be behind 
the deal, and their investment in the Ca- 
nadian West will include not only the 
milling plant at Calgary, but a string of 
elevators in this province and a terminal 
elevator at Vancouver. The latter is to 
have a capacity of 2,200,000 bus. 


TO ENLARGE OGILVIE MILL 


The Ogilvie mill in Edmonton is to be 
enlarged during the present year, ac- 
cording to the company’s manager at the 
parent Alberta plant in Medicine Hat. 
Extensive improvements were made at 
the time of its purchase last year, but 
it is now proposed to still further in- 
crease its capacity, in order to take care 
of a larger part of the company’s ori- 
ental business, along with its home trade. 


DISEASE-PROOF WHEAT 


Closer attention is to be given to the 
matter of making western Canadian 
wheat disease-proof. The dominion gov- 
ernment has decided upon an active pro- 

ramme of experimentation at patho- 
ogical laboratories in one or other of 
the prairie provinces, and research work 
is also to be done in Ottawa, with a view 
to finding some way of successfully com- 
bating m dn rust. Action of this kind 
has been urged by the dominion advisory 
council of scientific research, of which 
Dr. H. M. Tory, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, is chairman. The 
importance of developing hardy varieties 
of wheat that shall be able to resist not 
only climate but disease has been recog- 
nized by the university’s agricultural de- 
partment for years, and some valuable 
experimental work has been done. It is 
now evident that both the dominion re- 
search body and the federal government 
are taking the matter up in a practical 
way, and good results from their joint 
efforts may confidently be looked for. 


A STATISTICAL FANTASY 


By way of postscript, it is worth not- 
ing that the man who likes to put things 
into terms of sum-total figures has 
reached the flour trade in the course of 
his computations, and has produced some 
impressive statistics. He has been count- 
ing up how much bread could be made 
out of the wheat grown in districts 
served by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and he has found that there was moved 
over that one ‘line from Sept. 1 to Dec. 
12 a total of 200,000,000 bus, which. if 
turned into bread, would be the equal of 
104,700 miles of 16-oz loaves. What is 
more, it would make a wall 12 feet high 
right across Canada, if piled one loaf 
deep. But nobody’s going to do it, even 
for the sake of finding out whether the 
computation is correct, 


Avusrey Futierton. 





ELKLAND MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—J. O. Pattison, of 
the Pattison National Bank, Elkland, 
Pa., W. S. Campbell, of Wellsboro, Pa., 
and C. A. Smith, of Knoxvilie, Pa., have 
taken over the Elkland (Pa.) Roller 
Mills, formerly conducted by J. W. 
Ryan. The new company has been named 
the Elkland Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
and will conduct a general wholesale and 
retail flour, feed and grain business and 
will manufacture horse, dairy and poul- 
try feeds. 

C. A. Smith, formerly with W. N. Pot- 
ter & Sons, Greenfield, Mass., will be in 
charge of operations. He has also been 
connected with the feed business in New 
York state, and is an experienced miller. 

W. S. Campbell, who has been connect- 
ed with the feed and grain trade for 
the past 15 years at Binghamton, Buf- 
falo and Cortland, N. Y., and also Chi- 
cago, will a in Wellsboro, where he 
is manager of the Farmers’ rative 
Gules ond O. & P. Feed & Grin Co., 
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and will act in an advisory capacity to 
the Elkland firm. 

Officers of the new company: W. S. 
Campbell, president; F. D. Shannon, 
vice president; C. A. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors: J. O. Patti- 
son and S. A. Weeks, together with the 
officers. J. H. Woorriwee. 





NEW BARGE LINE PLANNED 


Service Between St. Louis and the Twin 
Cities to Be Inaugurated This Season 
by Standard Unit Navigation Co. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Plans for the imme- 
diate financing, construction and opera- 
tion of a train of barges on the upper 
Mississippi River between St. Louis and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis have been com- 
pleted by the Standard Unit Naviga- 
tion Co. of St. Louis, of which Carl J. 
Baer, head of the development service 
bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, is president. It is the ex- 
pectation of officers and directors that 
the first barge train can be built and 
put into transportation service before 
the end of this year. 

W. B. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
Ford Motor Co., which is building a 
$10,000,000 plant at St. Paul and is in- 
terested in the incidentally important 
problem of transportation, approved the 
barge plans at a conference at Detroit, 
Feb, 13, with Mr. Baer and L. H. Brit- 
tin, chairman of the Greater St. Paul 
Committee, which is actively pushing 
the barge project. 

Contracts for the construction of the 
barges will be awarded within the next 
few weeks. A survey of the freight 
situation in St. Louis and various cities 
between St. Louis and St. Paul has 
been completed, and there is every assur- 
ance that the project can be speedily 
financed, which will be done through the 
sale of stock of the navigation company, 
Mr. Baer said. 

The importance of the establishment 
of the upper Mississippi River barge 
service to St. Louis can readily be seen, 
when it is considered that here is the 
terminus of the government barge sys- 
tem which operates between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. 

Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, chief of the 
Coastwise and Inland Water Service, 
has already given assurance, Mr. Baer 
said, that the government system will 
actively co-operate in the movement of 
freight destined to southern Mississippi 
River ports. 

The practicability of the company’s 
plan lies in the fact that the barges are 
shallow draft, and can operate during 
the lowest stages of the river. The suc- 
cessful of this system, Mr. 
Baer said, is not contingent upon the 
completion of the river improvement 
projects which are now under way and 
which will require several years for their 
completion. 

While it is planned to operate the first 
train of barges upon the upper Missis- 
sippi River, officers of the navigation 
company, which is styled the “Sunco 
System,” predict such a measure of suc- 
cess that, before many years, lines will 
be operated upon the Missouri River 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, the 
Osage and Gasconade, the Ohio, the Ar- 
kansas and numerous other navigable 
streams lying within the Mississippi 
basin. 

Mr. Baer said that the upper Mis- 
sissippi River barge line is to supple- 
ment railroad transportation service, and 
not compete with it. He said it is his 
opinion that the barge line will become 
an active feeder for the railroads, and 
that interchange of business between 
them will be large, with great benefit to 
both. This will give to the Mississippi 
valley cities their t chance for de- 
velopment, because it will equalize trans- 
portation facilities. 

W. G. Marti, Jr. 








River Transit Co.’s Service 

Miwneapous, Minn. — The River 
Transit Co., St. Paul, has ready to serve 
shippers on the upper Mississippi River 
five new, cove steel barges of the 
latest type. These craft are of light 
design and have been proved efficient 
for river transportation, even at the low- 
est stages of water. The company has 
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two auxiliary towboats. It has issued a 
sailing schedule beginning March 15, 
from Memphis and St. Louis, to Winona 
and Minneapolis. The first downbound 
barge is scheduled to leave Winona April 
1 for Memphis. The average time, Min- 
neapolis to St. Louis, is 10 days. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


About 50 members attended the meet- 
ing, Wednesday evening, Feb. 13, at the 
Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cumberland, 
Md. The legislative committee reported 
work accomplished during the month, 
and discussed plans for submitting sug- 
gestions to members of the state legis- 
lature. 

Representative bakers from Pitts- 
burgh, Hagerstown, Martinsburg and 
other near-by points attended the meet- 
ing. Problems of the industry and mat- 
ters of interest to the trade were dis- 
cussed. C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, pre- 
sided, with Vice President C. V. Wilkes, 
Secretary E. B. Clark and Treasurer A. 
B. Fogel present. Preceding the meet- 
ing, a dinner was served at 6:30. 

The principal address was made by 
Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, Pa., 
president Western Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, who told 
the bakers to bey those out of their as- 
sociation who did not live up to the laws 
of ethics in business, and then went into 
details on the toast campaign now being 
conducted in Pittsburgh. In conclusion, 
Mr. Crider said if nothing else came out 
of the toast campaign in the Pittsburgh 
district, the goodfellowship and co-opera- 
tion manifested through it will be worth 
the price to any baker. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
value of quality goods and using good 
materials, and Milton Carlough, of The 
Fleischmann Co., made a stirring address 
on sales promotion work. 

An interesting talk on the use of elec- 
tric trucks in the baking trade was made 
by H. C. Dunn, of the Ward Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. , 

J. H. Hawks, of The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on the manufacturing of sweet 
goods, and had a big display of his 
workmanship on exhibit, made at Smith’s 
model bakery during the day. Samples 
of the good things that Mr. Hawks 
teaches other bakers to make were dis- 
tributed, and he also gave the bakers a 
number of recipes for cakes and pastry. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, urged bakers to lend their aid in the 
effort to eradicate from the consumer’s 
mind the idea that bread is higher in 
cost than is necessary. 

Four-cent bread, wholesale, and weigh- 
ing 11@12 oz, which has invaded the 
territory adjacent to Hagerstown and 
Frederick, came in for a good share of 
discussion, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to wait on the bakers manufacturing 
this loaf. 

Interesting talks were made by Roscoe 
Martin, Pittsburgh, E. B. Clark and 
others. 

The meeting was one of the most in- 
teresting and largely attended in some 
time, both by bakers and allied trades- 
men. The next one will be held at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. 


NOTES 


Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., Baltimore, is in Florida. 

Cumberland bakers included John J. 
Street, Frank E. Smith, A. B. Fogel, 
Ray Franz and Robert Bonseignur. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., was represented 
by W. R. Caskey, J. W. Lloyd and S. J. 
Esser, who had with him Mrs, Esser. 

The garage operated in connection 
with Streett’s bakery, Cumberland, 
burned, and Mr. Streett lost two cars. 

The Fleischmann Co. had Milton Car- 
lough on the job, assisted by Douglas 
Lytel, J. H. Hawks and W. D. Roemmel- 
meyer. 

H. Malchow, president American Bak- 
eries Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., who is 
taking a trip around the world, was in 
Tokyo, Japan, from which point he sent 
greetings. 

Flour men and mill representatives in- 
cluded W. C. Douglas, Midland Milling 
Co; R. C. Bowers, Washburn-Crosby Co; 


Jesse C. Stewart and A. C. Sturtevant, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co. 

D. G. Lytel, of the Baltimore division 
of The Fleischmann Co., and in charge 
of sales promotion work in southern ter- 
ritory, is receiving the congratulations 
of his friends on the arrival of Douglas 
George, Jr. 

H. Wilson & Son was ably represent- 
ed by Harry Wilson and his two sons, 
Frank, of Clarksburg, W. Va., head of 
the Wilson Bread Co., that city, and 
Ernest, of Cumberland, active in the 
business with his father. 

The Lions’ Club luncheon at the Fort 
Cumberland Hotel on Feb. 11 was ad- 
dressed by R. C. Bowers, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., who explained the “Eat 
More Wheat” movement. He told the 
Lions that the United States eats less 
wheat per capita than other wheat eating 
countries. 

Allied tradesmen included G. A. Jahn, 
Malt-Diastase Co; R. J. H. Moesta, Joe 
Lowe Co; Roscoe Martin, Read Machin- 
ery Co; H. C. Dunn, Ward Motor Vehicle 
Co; J. S. Gardner, Ward Baking Co; 
J. F. Kearney, Diamalt department The 
Fleischmann Co; J. W. Zschunke, 
Zschunke Bros. 

J. H. Wootrince. 





WHEAT MARKETING IN MARYLAND 
Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ survey of 
wheat marketing in Maryland has just 
been published by Dr. S. H. DeVault, of 
the University of Maryland, Features 
considered include: the production of 
wheat in Maryland; the principal mar- 
kets; the present methods of marketing 
wheat in the state; weighing and inspec- 
tion; grading; handling and storing of 
wheat; and the present evils in market- 
ing wheat, with proposed remedies. 
Cuartes C, Hart. 





Canada—Milling in December 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in December, 1923, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wheat ..ccccees 4,387,621 3,761,730 8,149,351 
OGRE ceccscecves 393,603 644,593 1,038,196 
BAFIOY .cccccvece 89,725 52,056 141,783 
Buckwheat .... 23,199 20 23,219 
BE at ateckenes 2,505 «esses 2,505 
COP ccvcsccsesee 106,614 7,767 114,381 


Mixed grain .... 1,320,035 39,096 1,359,131 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 

sulting from the above grindings in Decem- 

ber, 1923: 

Wheat fiour, 





bbis— * East West Total 
Manitoba 1 pat.... 147,279 263,647 410,926 
Manitoba 2 pat.... 176,717 287,331 464,048 
Ont. wint. straight. 31,955 ..... 31,955 
All others ......... 597,923 240,540 838,463 

Totals, flour ..... 953,874 791,518 1,745,392 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,369 5,235 7,604 
BBFOAMR ccccccccescccecs 14,665 13,008 27,673 
Shorts and middlings. 18,252 16,675 34,927 
All other offal ....... 3,919 3,176 7,095 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ......-. 806,599 3,385,369 4,191,968 


Rolled oats ....2,979,568 8,712,844 11,692,412 


Barley, pot and 


PORT occ cccess 1,265,106 147,686 1,412,792 
Rye meal ...... |) eee 90,118 
Corn flour and : 

meal ....cseee 852,835 ...66. 852,835 
Buckwheat flour 437,281 450 437,731 


Total products in months of August, Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1923 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbIs— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 267 369 484 548 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 412 457 622 608 








Ont. wint. straight... 44 43 49 39 
All others ......... 280 479 979 1,086 
Totals, flour ..... 1,003 1,348 2,134 2,282 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 5 6 8 8 
So! Perce, 14 21 33 36 
Shorts and middl’gs 21 30 45 47 
All other offal...... 3 5 4 7 
Other cereals, |bs— 
Oatmeal ........++- 504 1,552 4,190 3,563 
Rolled oats ....... 7,329 9,390 14,517 15,516 
Barley, pot and 
PORTE .cccsccsecce 205 445 499 528 
Rye meal .........- 70 163 139 175 
Corn flour and meal 814 1,202 949 708 
Buckwheat flour.... 36 111 617 654 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1923, in barrels: 





EE i. coc BEC eu Nerv vaeedasacetns 1,705,822 
| ETE A TA E e e 1,481,739 
March ....--.+- POO Oe Tee Tee 1,721,466 
EPP EE eT Te eee Cie 1,408,139 
BEE, wowed ocdnccscvneseeeseroveses 1,377,770 
SE hep déoes bet hes cred sued eoadeas 1,264,695 
BEE cv ab centeeoe rete cees -..- 1,194,969 
August ... - 1,107,804 
September 1,410,395 
October .... 2,208,657 
November 2,357,137 
December 1,821,437 

DORE cic ccccrcevcccecctserviers 19,060,020 
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Deoember Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -—Bushels——, 











To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
| eee . rere Va eee 
ED ib wies asad 3,390 4 Beer Te 
Denmark ........ 22,435 13,126 4,285 
Esthonia ........ =. Barr eee eee 
EE. Ss baen<o Tee -acvaee 8 sWisvon 
DE “Saencicace | eames 129,480 =... wae 
HOPUMARY .icecccs 146,919 322 83 
DD 4.0 wee has «4 | Be a ee 
. Serre 30,557 727,251 «...... 
Weer ss seeesa eheaes 
Malta, etc. ...... oe. -xeteas- sands 
Netherlands ..... 156,950 202,000 205,750 
Norway ......... DE  wsaasée weesas 
Poland, Danzig .. Se. “sesdan 2 ree 
ge eee ee 21,039 te.) re 
Turkey (Europe). = Mépees 200% 
OS eee 65,805 98,000 12,857 
OS ere 54,178 rrr 
DL, -«¢.6644400% 19,824 | aaa 
Jugoslavia, ete.... ee ‘s66G8 . acaean 
CED a ea cedees 10,508 154 1,486,416 
British Honduras. Sk Rarer 4 
Costa Rica ...... eek 8 «éeaes 2,507 
Guatemala ....... Pay akeaee Kaden 
Honduras ...... |): ieee 260 
Nicaragua ....... 6,934 10 1,142 
lO Sere 911 
BalvaGder .....06% th, eee P 
eee 32,026 210,266 
Miquelon, etc. ... eee 
Newfoundland ... |) Serer 
WOTEROGR weccccss 8 8 (steaee 
MOATMOGSS 2.000 ces . Serrere 
PT eee BOOTS naan 
Trinidad, etc. .... snip LT TTT 
Oth. B. W. Indies 4,093 ..... 1,521 
Serer reer 99,034 4,873 282,193 
Dominican Rep... 6,524 S 8 eveses 
Dutch W. Indies.. BOGG cca 291 
French W. Indies. 13,184  ...... 50 
Oo  aeareee crea “SE chesaa ce¢¢an 
Virgin Islands ... are 789 
POTEVOR ccccccnces SS ee 
Fee 49,617 | ie 
Colombia .....00. 4,022 i) | ee 
Ecuador ...... ge Se. werede seaena 
British Guiana .. Saree 
Dutch Guiana ... .. eee 
French Guiana .. - teas 
ree Dee. 8 <€6ates «0-684 
i "rr S @terws s00eass 
Venezuela ....... 6,575 17 47 
ME  Gacates ewes 377,250 1,199,168 ...... 
CD, wadeecsecs arr eee 
Hongkong ....... Se: |) wekage ¥euser 
SUED avictecceves 13,318 2,247,665 ...... 
Kwangtung ...... Sk Sakas e¥eesr 
Palestine, etc. ... CC aes 
Philippine Islands 55,566 ...... 124 
BEL. katewess w¥ene s00cnar 72 
British Oceania.. Oe. «geeee  “eeeas 
French Oceania .. 1,053 - +esaee 
|, ee i ee 35 
Belgian Kongo .. 10 csokad nkOnee 
Brit. West Africa 10,553 - eevsav 
Brit. South Africa et k£esans ¢4ende 
Canary Islands .. San? égceech #60668 
rrr Gee “shaase 8 86xeeans 
French Africa .. | Retest eee 
BAROTER ciscvccces oe «£00029 sonbey 
MEOPOCOO cicccccce 9,991 peette ~oeenwe 
Port. East Africa. 8 keeeee 8 86 o0wane 
Other Port. Africa ae theo enawns 
Spanish Africa .. oS BTC eee ee ee 

OOD ke aweses 1,788,904 4,941,100 2,044,338 

r ———Bushels—— - 

Barley Rye Oats 
POO bc cccses ceese 25,870 é eons 
Denmark ....... ones $0,743 .eccoo 
DEE svesctee “eee es 5,009 ~=....... 
DE -“Sd4caenee ° wares SS | Serre 
Germany ....... 67 159,369 ..... 
Netherlands 2,000 SE,c88 8 =« a0 9 9» 
| OO oe C8: saree 
sg LER EEY ER eo ee B6,700 8 =. ss 8a 
England ........ | er eT ee 
BOStIAMe ....s00. 3,362 Se are 
| ae 4,000 26,250 22,835 
Pe civeses kRenee © sueee 3,505 
Nicaragua ...... 6 ore 1,045 
BOE Se ecweees 4,863 3,000 13,455 
| Pere 183 92 12,151 
Other W. Indies. —-— see 1,874 
GUO cesecceses errr? ae eT 
Other countries. . 723 1,199 

Totals ........ 382,240 521,575 56,064 

Rye flour, bbls— 

— Aer ae...) eee 224 
Denmark ..... 532 Sweden ....... 5,188 
ie. eee 4,565 Canada ....... 468 
PURROS 6 ccccccs 4,228 Mexico ........ 312 
Germany ...... 68,540 Other countries. 7 
Netherlands ...27,800 we 
West Indies.... 154 TORRE nc wwes 113,145 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to Jan. 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ........ 17,814,680 9,531,359 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 96,682,763 102,431,137 

Via Canadian ports. 25,207,399 22,535,040 
Other countries— 








Vie U. &. ports...... 1,012,424 3,943,356 

Via Canadian ports. 27,549,304 +14,110,309 

er PreRere rT Te 168,266,570 152,551,201 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ........ 93,429 292,176 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8. ports..... 796,251 830,745 

Via Canadian ports. 1,212,102 1,580,653 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 1,712,871 1,176,369 

Via Canadian ports. 1,596,911 1,375,138 

Tetale ccccsccccecces 5,411,564 5,256,081 
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ST. LOUIS 

New business was very quiet last week, 
and practically every class of buyers was 
reluctant to buy ahead for any length 
of time. As a result the volume of busi- 
ness booked was limited, and mostly for 
prompt shipment. 

Probably the most encouraging feature 
of the trade is the sale of soft wheat 
flour to the South. Purchases are sel- 
dom for large amounts, but they are 
steady and the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness is fairly satisfactory. Certain sec- 
tions of the South have been hard’ hit 
financially, but they are gradually recov- 
ering, and as soon as the spring crops are 
under way it is thought that a return of 
confidence will come to all factors in tne 
trade, from banks to retail distributors. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings 
are still active, and this is enabling many 
mills to maintain a fair operating per- 
centage. Old bookings have lasted longer 
than had been anticipated, and this is 
one reason for new business being rather 
slow. 

Export trade is quiet, although some 
sales of a substantial volume are being 
made to Latin American markets. Trade 
to the Continent is limited, and a few 
exporters seem to have control of the 
bulk of this business. Caution is being 
used by the mills doing any export busi- 
ness, and few losses have been reported 
lately. 

Flour quotations on March 1: soft 
winter short patent $5.50@6 bbl, in 140- 
Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.70@5, first 
clear $4@4.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.60.@6.10, straight $4.90@5.25, first 
clear $4@4.25; spring first patent $6.30 
@6.70, straight $6@6.25, first clear $4.60 
@5. 

MILLFEED 


The local millfeed market was almost 
lifeless last week, as it has been for 
some time. Sales were of very small 
volume, and frequently quotations were 
merely nominal ones. Offerings were 
light, but prices were inclined to be easi- 
er. With the spring season coming on, 
the local trade is at a loss to find any 
reason for a stronger market in the near 
future. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
March 1 at $26.50@27 ton, hard winter 
bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts $28.50 
@29.50. 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on March 
1, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2.05@2.15, standard meal $1.95@ 
2.05. St. Louis _—— on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.25@4.35, medium 
white $4.10@4.20, straight $4.05@4.15, 
fancy dark $3.50@3.60, low grade dark 
$3.30@3.40, rye meal $3.60@3.70. 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft wheat sluggish, with 
several cars left on receivers’ hands from 
day to day, especially of the No. 2 grade. 
Shippers’ wants quickly satisfied. Good 
wheat pressed on local buyers, but there 
was not much demand in that direction 
even at lower prices. Hard wheat prices 
fairly steady, with some accumulative de- 
mand, and a little local milling inquiry 
for cars of better than average color. 
Receipts, 240 cars, against 338 in the 

revious week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, 
§1.16@1.17; No. 2 red, $1.15@1.16; No. 
3 red, $1.12@1.14. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash demand for corn was scattered 
and light, and only a small business was 
done. Offerings were limited, and the 
market generally was dull. Very little 
interest shown in oats, and the trend of 
the market was mainly influenced by the 
action of wheat and corn. 

Receipts of corn, 505 cars, against 540 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 


3 corn 76c, No. 4 corn 74@T5c, No. 3 
yellow 78c, No. —— 75@76c, No. 5 
yellow 73c. Oats receipts, 219 cars, 
against 237. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
50c; No. 3 oats, 49@50c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 1, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
114,390 
Wheat, bus.. 455,295 649,200 524,710 445,100 
Corn, bus....1,034,600 881,400 770,510 598,280 


Flour, bbls... 94,340 157,720 136,810 


Oats, bus.... 678,000 372,000 757,410 408,040 
Rye, bus..... 2,600 2,200 Been sence 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 8,000 14,900 10,390 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 7,520 ..... Oe rere 
Mixed feed, 

@OCKS 20.0. 31,680 3 = ccace 300,320 ..... 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Feb. 24-March 1 .......... 86,600 57 
Previous week ............ 35,600 57 
WOO Ge: 2 swetieeg a ceeerae 36,100 71 
TWO YEAS OHO .....cscerr. 80,900 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Veob. 34-March 1 ....cccces 48,600 56 
PROVIGUR WOOK 60 ccc cc cvess 49,300 57 
-.. fewer err ere 37,000 48 
TWO PORTE OBO ovcccccrcces 37,500 49 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY 


The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
reports that business conditions in this 
territory for the past 30 days have been, 
in the main, fairly satisfactory. The re- 
port states: “Compared with a year ago, 
when a rapid expansion was taking place 
in commerce and industry, a number of 
important lines show rather sharp de- 
creases in sales. However, the situation 
now is apparently on a sounder and more 
satisfactory basis. 

“Further progress has been made in 
price stabilization, changes during the 
past 30 days having been relatively nar- 
row, and there is an almost entire ab- 
sence of speculation in commodities. 
While their books show a smaller volume 
of advance orders than during past years 
at this season, merchants and manufac- 
turers view this as a rather healthy symp- 
tom and take it to indicate that the 
goods which have not been ordered in ad- 
vance will be purchased currently dur- 
ing the next few months, this insuring a 
continuance of activity at least through 
the first half of the year.” 


WINTER WHEAT DAMAGED SLIGHTLY 


A. J. Surratt, agricultural statistician 
for Illinois, had the following to say in 
a recent report regarding the condition 
of the winter wheat crop in that state: 
“The top growth of wheat is generally 
brown. Some damage is reported in the 
north central and southeastern counties, 
but the rest of the state has suffered but 
little. Plant vitality, however, has been 
lowered somewhat, due to the punishing 
weather during January and part of 
February. 

“Farm reserves of corn are down to 
average, due to continued heavy farm 
consumption. Market movements con- 
tinue rather light because of unsatisfac- 
tory market prices and muddy roads. 
The seed corn situation is very unsatis- 
factory, with the probability of a 
scarcity in many counties. Country de- 
mand for corn is fairly active, at prices 
equal to or better than regular market 
quotations.” 

NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
recently was in St. Louis on business. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. closed 


1923 with a net profit of $914,325 and a 
surplus of $319,825, which, added to the 
previous surplus, gives a total surplus 
of $4,163,795. 

W. H. Jones is now in St. Louis, where 
he will have charge of the St, Louis 
Novadel. Co., a concern engaged in the 
distribution of novadel in Illinois and 
eastern Missouri. 

Felix Dreyer, son of E. C. Dreyer, 
puaees Dreyer Commission Co., St 
uis, and engaged in the business with 
his father, was recently married to Miss 
Frimuth Mathes. 

A. E. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, recently 
returned from Washington, where he ap- 
peared in the interest of the soft wheat 
millers at a tariff hearing. 

C. E. Shepard, formerly connected 
with several southwestern milling com- 
panies, is now in St. Louis, where he is 
associated with the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co. as assistant sales manager. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is an applicant for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on 
transfer of certificate from J, J. P. 
Langton. 

The port of Manzanillo, on the west 
coast of Mexico, will soon be opened 
again for international business, after 
being closed for several months due to 
revolution, according to the Mexican con- 
sul in St. Louis. 

A meeting of millers, farmers and rep- 
resentatives of the government was held 
in Waterloo, Ill., Feb. 26, for the pur- 
pose of discussing means of removing 
onions from the wheat in the territory 
where this is a serious problem. 


Adele K. Glosemeyer, daughter of V. 
H. Glosemeyer, of the Glosemeyer Fiour 
Co., recently was married to Dr. Paul 
B. Webb. Miss Glosemeyer had been 
bookkeeper and cashier of the Glose- 
meyer Flour Co. for eight years. 

George P. Carbrey, assistant general 
agent of the passenger department of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in New York, 
has been appointed general agent in 
charge of both rail oul steamship traffic 
at St. Louis. He will succeed E. L. 
Sheehan, who goes to Seattle. 


According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
25,775 bbls flour were inspected during 
February. Flour stocks on hand March 
1 totaled 94,300 bbls, compared with 91,- 
650 on Feb. 1 and 87,990 on March 1, 
1923. 

Navigation on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, Ill, closed last December 
due to ice, has been reopened, and several 
barges left Cairo for St. Louis last week. 
The East St. Louis terminal, which has 
been augmenting the Cairo terminal dur- 
ing the winter, will not be brought back 
for several weeks, pending the possibility 
of a further freeze. 

The car loadings of three of the four 
southwestern railroads out of St. Louis 
in the first five weeks of 1924 showed a 
good increase over the correspondin 
period in 1923. The Missouri Pacific | 
in this respect with an increase of 15,951 
cars, the Frisco was second with an in- 
crease of 4,594 and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas showed an increase of 1,220. 


MEMPHIS 


Prices last week remained practically 
unchanged in the flour market, but there 
was a note of encouragement in reports 
as to the volume of business done during 
February. Some of the largest distribu- 
tors admitted that the month’s transac- 
tions exceeded those of January, and 
were above those of the corresponding 
month of last season. Last week’s buy- 
ing, however, was only for immediate 
requirements. Financial and credit con- 
ditions were against purchasing ahead, 
even if the trade had been disposed to it. 

The time is at hand for farming opera- 
tions to become active, and this always 
is accompanied by some improvement in 
demand for flour. Conditions are some- 
what less favorable than usual, credits 
having been strained because of the 
shortage of the cotton crop, but jobbers 
expect that actual consumption will be 
up to normal. 

The best grade short soft winter pat- 
ents are being quoted from $6.85 to as 
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high as $7.50, with most mills about half- 
way between. The blending trade re- 
ports business satisfactory, movement 
for February in excess of January, and 
prospects encouraging. 

After a long spell of inactivity in this 
market, indications seem to favor some 
of the soft wheat mills in the Far West, 
as their prices are now about on a com- 
petitive basis. Representatives of sev- 
eral of them have been here within the 
past week or two seeking business. 

In hard and spring wheat flours there 
were no new features during the week, 
and prices were without change, The 
baking trade continues to take its re- 
quirements only as needed, and is said 
to be protected by contracts for some 
time. 

Millfeed was dull all the week, with 
prices shaded ‘slightly, but signs appear 
indicative of more interest on the part 
of buyers. Wheat bran declined to $28, 
local basis, standard middlings to $29 
@29.50, while gray shorts were offered 
as low as $30@31.50, with buying lim- 
ited. 

Corn meal was offered in this market 
during the week as low as $4.10, al- 
though that was under the level asked 
by most mills, and later was withdrawn, 
the basis toward the end of the week 
being $4.15@4.35. Several of the largest 
mills on Feb. 28 were not anxious to 
accept business at $4.35 even, claiming 
that the firmness in corn made higher 
prices sure. Jobbing distributors have 
shown a little more interest on the buy- 
ing side, although shipping instructions 
on old contracts have been coming for- 
ward slowly. 

NOTES 

W. L. Johnston, of the Marshall Hall 

Grain Co., St. Louis, was here on Feb. 27. 


William McMillan, of the Burley 
(Idaho) Flour Mills, visited the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. last week. 

H. F. Bell, flour miller of Greeley, 
Colo., was here last week naming prices 
on soft wheat flour in line with mills in 
near-by states. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Baking Co., 
Inc., capitalised at $10,000, has been in- 
corporated by R. A. Henderson, C. W. 
Buchanan, C. W. Parker, W. O. Lowe 
and E, Steinmetz. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand, both foreign and domestic, 
was termed fair last week. Steamships 
operating to Europe reported flour and 
grain business increasing, while remark- 
able aggression was noted in the trade 
with Latin America. One of the chief 
factors contributing to the increased 
flour business in those republics was the 
belief that Mexico and Honduras were 
nearing a more stable period. 

Buyers in Mexico who have been hesi- 
tant in ordering the flour so long re- 
quired have to a great extent placed 
their orders, and the indication is that 
business between this port and those 
countries will increase steadily. 

The recent opening of the port of 
Manzanillo, Mexico, after it had been 
closed for many weeks, is also expected 
to reflect increased flour movements, 
especially from Pacific Coast ports. 

Mills were quoting to dealers, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 





c— Winter——7 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ........ $7.25 $5.95 $7.50 
Fk Here 6.75 5.75 6.75 
100 per cent ........ 6.40 5.55 5.90 
Pee eee 0” ibe 5.35 - 5.50 
WO GEOOP ccvcciccses seve 4.80 4.85 
Second clear ........ esee 4.20 4.10 


Corn products, mill quotations, per 
100 lbs: cream meal, $2.30; grits, fine and 
coarse, $2.30; corn flour, $4.75. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn, 
yellow, No. 3, 98c bu; oats, white, No. 
2 63c, No. 3 62c; hay, r ton, choice 
alfalfa $30, No. 1 alfalfa 3 choice tim- 
othy $27.50, No. 1 timothy $25.50. 


GRAIN AND-FLOUR MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 62,000 
bus wheat and 635,285 bus corn in Feb- 
ruary. Elevator stocks on March 1 were 
as follows: 115,000 bus wheat, 379,000 
bus corn, 55,000 bus oats, 19,000 bus rye. 

The movement of flour and mill prod- 
ucts to Latin America during the seven 
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days ended Feb. 28 included unusually 
heavy shipments from this port to 
Frontera and Vera Cruz, Mexico and 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. Included 
in the shipments to Vera Cruz were 12,- 
480 bus wheat and 4,405 sacks malt. 

Four of the principal steamship lines 
serving the tropics reported the flour 
movement as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Guatemala City, 
5,912 bags; Puerto Barrios, 670; Havana, 
2,754; Santiago, 1,500; Kingston, 300; 
Limon, 1,251; Colon, 950; Panama City, 
300; Bahia de Caraquez, 100; Buenaven- 
tura, 600; Guayaquil, 564; Tela, 50; 
Puerto Castolla, 1,080; Santa Marta, 50; 
Puerto Colombia, 600. 


Cuayamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Frontera, 4,825 bags; Bluefields, 736; 
Cienfuegos, 50; Vera Cruz, 1,100. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
La Ceiba, 1,241 bags; Vera Cruz, 4,596. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,000 bags. 

The total flour movement to the 
tropics for the week ended Feb. 28 was 
30,229 bags, compared with 18,741 the 
previous week. These are not official 
figures, but are those offered by four of 
the leading eee lines. The total 
for February, according to figures sub- 
mitted by them, was 80,654 bags. 

Figures on grain, feed and mill prod- 
ucts exported to all ports during Janu- 
ary showed increases over December in 
virtually every commodity, with the ex- 
ception of wheat and rice hulls. During 
January, 140,000 bus wheat were export- 
ed, compared with 237,880 in December. 
Increases were noted in rice, corn and 
macaroni. Slight variations were noted 
in other commodities, most of which re- 
main virtually stationary. The figures, 
as compiled by the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, are as follows: 

Flour, 231,760 bbls; wheat, 140,000 
bus; rice, 253,440 pockets; rice hulls, 
40,000 bbls; oats, 3,023 bags; rye flour, 
2,571 bbls; corn, 453,390 bus; corn meal, 
3,190 bbls; feed, 14,384 bags; macaroni, 
8,051 boxes; cottonseed oil, 1,285 bbls; 
cottonseed meal, 15 tons, 1,120 bags;, 
hay, 250 bales and 7 tons; corn sirup, 
480 bbls; cottonseed, 570 bags. 

The following destinations and amounts 
are given: 

Wheat: Antwerp 52,000 bus, Rotter- 
dam 72,000, Mexico 16,028. 

Flour: Aberdeen, 1,757 bbls; Dublin, 
8,568; Glasgow, 714; London, 2,836; Liv- 
erpool, 714; Amsterdam, 27,964; Ant- 
werp, 1,827; Hamburg, 49,400; Bremen, 
2,641; Rotterdam, 27,388; Las Palmas, 
456; Trieste, 6,296; Abo, 326; Gothen- 
burg, 448; Malmo, 142; Randers, 392; 
Stockholm, 336; Odense, 356; Viborg, 
562; Wasa, 167; Colombia, 925; Ecuador, 
2,837; Peru, 26; Venezuela, 1,562; Hon- 
duras, 8,412; Guatemala, 6,541; Nica- 
ragua, 2,439; Costa Rica, 1,935; Panama, 
6,997; Cuba, 47,993; Mexico, 9,246; West 
Indies, 5,515; Guadaloupe, 150; Marti- 
nique, 300; Haiti, 2,086; Porto Rico, 
20,416. 

Mixed feed: Nicaragua, 90 bags; Pan- 
ama, 28; Cuba, 7,966; Porto Rico, 6,510. 

Wheat bran: Panama, 6 bags; Porto 
Rico, 360. 

Macaroni: Rotterdam, 1,300 boxes; 
Venezuela, 40; Honduras, 109; Panama, 
1,124; Cuba, 1,830; West Indies, 125; 
Mexico, 1,290; Porto Rico, 3,333. 

Corn meal: West Indies, 2,775 bbls; 
Cuba, 1,250. 

Rye flour: Hamburg, 2,571 bbls. 


RICE 


The spot rice market was featured by 
firmness in prices and small supplies on 
hand. The latest sales included a mod- 
erate amount of fancy blue rose at 5 1-16 
@5%c. Trading was reported better in 
the interior, with larger supplies and 
high grade fancy blue rose selling up to 
5%c. It is expected the remainder of 
the crop will be sold at present prices or 
higher. That expectation is based upon 
increased foreign demand, a good domes- 
tic demand and the fact that about half 
the usual purchases of Porto Rico are 
still to be made. There was active bid- 
ding in the options market, and prices 
were unchanged except for a point up 
in June. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
Bh esse thbecaseeds<> 1,290 10,608 
OS | See 4,317 20,434 
Season, to Feb. 28 ..... .- 664,200 750,788 


Same period, 1923 ....... 1,004,173 1,280,108 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES 
MU UP beccaeckesecesuesé = seeees 2,397 
ee BONS voc ccedecvices 717 3,697 
Season, to Feb, 28 ....... 46,861 407,159 
Same period, 1923 ....... 158,159 590,788 


Bran was quoted at $24@25 ton; pol- 

ish, at mill, $34@35. 
NOTES 

Bryan Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co. Siskeston, Mo. recently 
called on the New Orleans trade. 

A. S. Carter, of the Northwest Hay 
Association, Tacoma, Wash., called on 
the trade in New Orleans recently. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., returned last 
week from a business trip to Europe. 
He reports conditions satisfactory and 
says he obtained some notable orders, 
especially in England and Germany. 

Officials of the Rice-O-La Co., manu- 
facturers of a new Louisiana breakfast 
cereal, expect to increase the consump- 
tion of rice by more than 3,000 tons an- 
nually when their factory is selling 20,000 
packages daily. The present rate is 
2,000, and the product is finding a ready 
market in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas. 

A new firm, bearing an old name, fa- 
miliar in shipping circles for more than 
30 years, has been announced. It is 
F. J. Orfila -& Co., successor of F. J. 
Orfila. Mr. Orfila died recently. He 
had been engaged in the steamship pas- 
senger and tourist business for years. 
The new firm includes Edward R. Orfila, 
his son, and William P. Rovira. 

That the moth borer cost Louisiana 
sugar cane growers 23 per cent of their 
crop last season is estimated by T. E. 
Holloway, entomologist, and L. L. Janes, 
agricultural statistician for Louisiana. 
The average loss through this source is 
said to be 17 per cent. The sudden in- 
crease in damages has resulted in a de- 
termined effort to check the menace. 

A large audience heard a talk by M. 
Gaston Giraud,. commercial attaché of 
French Indo-China, last week. M. Giraud 
advocated direct trade relations between 
this port and French Indo-China. He 
spoke before the foreign trade bureau 
of the Association of Commerce. Ameri- 
cans, he asserted, pay higher prices for 
the products of French Indo-China be- 
cause they import through Hongkong 
and Singapore. 


Grain and flour are being assembled ° 


for shipment on the steamship Leerdam, 
operated by the Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., agents for the Holland-Amer- 
ica Line. The ship is scheduled to sail 
March 14 for Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam. It will be followed by the Spaar- 
dam, March 20. The Spaardam left 
Rotterdam Feb. 20 for New Orleans, 
and is scheduled to call at Havana and 
Tampico en route. 

At a meeting of wholesale grocers, and 
jobbers in other lines, it was proposed 
to subsidize the Arkansas-Louisiana 
Navigation Co., to assure regular and 
dependable river transportation from 
New Orleans to northern Louisiana and 
southern Arkansas on the Ouachita Riv- 
er. This rich territory is said to offer 
unusual opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the flour and other industries. 
The company proposes to operate on a 
14-day schedule, and has asked for assur- 
ance of sufficient cargo to justify expan- 
sions necessary to carry on’ this service. 
There is another line operating in vir- 
tually the same territory, but it is said 
the country being tapped by the re- 
sumption of river transportation will 
support other steamboat and packet 
lines. . 

R. A. Surivan. 





FINANCING RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

According to the Soviet press, good 
harvest conditions this past season in the 
Ukraine caused 75 per cent of the 
planned export schedule of this district 
to be realized. Ukrainian grain export- 
ing organizations naturally made an en- 
deavor to direct most of the grain ex- 
ports through the southern Russian 
ports, notably through Novorossisk. In 
the meantime, however, Petrograd still 
holds first place among other Soviet Rus- 
sian in exporting ports, 

henoalin to C. F. Mayer, trade com- 
missioner, Riga, Latvia, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, the ques- 
tion of an intense exportation of oats 
and of an increased exportation of rye 


is being considered, and the result may 
be that the activities of the port of 
Petrograd may be increased. 

The exportation campaign is said to 
be developing so successfully that Rus- 
sian grain is supplanting American in a 
number of western European countries, 
and claims to cover 75 per cent of the 
world’s demand for rye. Russia has re- 
ceived numerous proposals from western 
European capitalists offering to finance 
Russian grain exports. 

Up to the present time, contracts have 
been concluded with an English group, 
the organization acting as contractor in 
England and financing operations, with 
an Austrian group, having representation 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Austria and 
financing up to £500,000 grain stored in 
Russian ports, and with a French group, 
to which there have been sold about 8,- 
000,000 poods of grain shipped to France, 
this group also having advanced some 
credits. Contracts were closed also with 
firms in Holland and Belgium granting 
credit on grain on the way to its destina- 
tion, on bills of lading and on grain 
stored in ports. 


CHINESE FAMINE PROJECT 


Irrigation Plan Aims at Prevention of Food 
Shortage in Northern Area of 
Shensi Province 


SuHanouat, Curna.—One of the most 
interesting famine prevention projects 
in China was presented to the technical 
board of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission at its last meeting. 

In the north central part of Shensi 
lies the Weipei plain, which is not only 
the chief grain producing area of the 
province, but which also helps to feed 
the populations of Honan and Shansi. 
This plain was formed, according to 
geologists, by lake deposits. An ancient 
lake, containing saline water, was gradu- 
ally filled by marine loess and wind 
borne materials. Wells dug in this ter- 
ritory yield salty water. 

Through thousands of years of culti- 
vation this area has become a fertile 
land, producing more wheat and cotton 
than any other district in the province. 
The soil, however, is of a semiarid char- 
acter and harvests are entirely depend- 
ent upon rainfall, which is often so 
slight as to cause serious drouth. 

From Chinese historical records which 
go back to the Shang dynasty (1390 
B.C.) it is learned that there have been 
162 famine years, of which 127 were due 
to drouth, 15 to inundation, 12 to locusts, 
7 to locusts and drouth, and one to lo- 
custs and inundation. In other words 
there has been, on the average, a famine 
every 20 years, and about five sixths of 
them have been due to failure of the 
water supply. However, from the Min 
dynasty to the present time, the eevted 
has been shortened and famines have oc- 
curred every 10 years. 

To relieve the province of this recur- 
ring catastrophe it is proposed to intro- 
duce an irrigation system which will 
provide a large storage area in the near- 
by hills from the King River. A care- 
ful survey of the region has been made, 
and the project was in such good form 








when presented to the technical board. 


as to impress its members favorably. 

It is estimated that the initial cost of 
delivering water to a large section of the 
territory will be about $500,000, and it 
is proposed to do the work in two sec- 
tions, completing the first part as soon 
as possible and using this as a lever to 
make the financing of the complete 
scheme easier. 

The provincial authorities are pre- 
pared to provide the funds for this im- 
portant work, but are endeavoring to ne- 
gotiate a loan to commence work on the 
first section at an early date. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
in this district the ruins of several irri- 
gation systems, the first of which was 
built toward the end of the Chow dynas- 
ty. Incidentally, this was the first irri- 
gation work done in China. 

It is premature to state what action 
may be taken in this matter by the 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission. The project has been approved 
in principle by the technical board, how- 
ever, and will be brought before the 
executive committee in the near future. 

D. Araxre. 
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RIGID FLOUR INSPECTION 


Federal Inspectors Busy at Baltimore Ter- 
minals Searching for Violations of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act 


BattimoreE, Mp.—The United States 
Chemistry Bureau of Food and Drug 
Inspection and the United States Food 
and Drug Laboratory, both operatin 
under the pure food and drugs act an 
located in the Park Avenue Building, 
Baltimore, are on the lookout for flour 
coming to this market which is short- 
weight or out of condition, or which con- 
tains an excess of moisture or in any 
way fails to measure up to the require- 
ments of the pure food and drugs act. 

Federal inspectors are visiting the rail- 
road terminals and seizing and tagging 
any flour shipments they can find which 
do not conform strictly with the law. 
When seizures are made, releases can 
only be effected by going through a lot 
of red tape and paying all charges, in- 
cluding counsel and United States court 
fees, cost of furnishing bond and re- 
conditioning shipments to the satisfac- 
tion of the government officials. These 
charges, it is claimed, will aggregate ap- 
proximately as much as $100 on a single 
car of stuff. 

It appears that at least three cars of 
flour have recently been seized here by 
the government—one for shortweight 
and excess of moisture, one by reason 
of a foreign odor, and one simply for 
shortweight. 

Government inspectors require flour 
in wood to weigh 196 lbs net, in half- 
barrel sacks 98 lbs net, and in 140-lb 
jutes 140 lbs net. The law, it is said, 
will be enforced in all other markets as 
rigorously as in Baltimore. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 








FINLAND’S CROPS FOR 1923 

From Finnish agricultural administra- 
tion estimates it appears that the grain 
crops of Finland for 1923 were about 
338,000 tons less than in 1922, while the 
hay and potato crops were respectively 
about 500,000 tons and 96,000 tons less. 
The crops of rye, oats, and wheat were 
all less than in 1922, the decreases being 
respectively about 28,000, 230,600 and 
58,300 tons. The 1922 crops were also 
considerably smaller than those in 1921. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1924 and 1923, in barrels: 
To— 1924 1923 


United States ........... 14,302 49,190 
United Kingdom ........ 381,364 619,602 
Other countries ......... 656,593 456,565 


Totals ..cccccececseses 1,052,259 1,025,357 


Wheat exports in January, 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........... 79,762 44,843 
United Kingdom ........ 7,789,236 8,367,170 
Other countries ......... 4,452,865 1,327,643 

Petals ccccccssccsccess 12,321,853 9,739,556 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1, 
1923, to Jan. 31, 1924, and from Sept. 1, 
1922, to Jan. 31, 1923: 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 


United States ........... 93,429 292,176 
United Kingdom ........ 2,008,353 2,411,398 
Other countries ......... 8,309,782 2,651,507 

Betas ccccccrcececcece 5,411,564 5,255,081 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept, 1, 
1923, to Jan. 31, 1924, and from Sept. 1, 
1922, to Jan. 31, 1923: 


To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 17,814,680 9,531,359 
United Kingdom .... 121,890,162 124,966,177 

28,561,728 18,053,665 


Other countries ..... 





168,266,670 152,551,201 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 

William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 

Jan. 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1923-24 1922-23 
. | SPeererrires 232,423,006 202,569,503 
OF ae 25,118,838 15,161,498 
ME ncedetceoese 10,216,736 11,266,665 
Ee 3,429,739 2,176,371 
SE Bowes 620 shard 4,166,410 8,723,069 
BD obs cncveswewns 27,179 30,697 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923 1922 
WOE. cosccrcceces 184,739,767 166,842,159 
GED cscwcecccccese 17,394,402 ° 17,472,157 
Ed csdsttviewe 8,278,349 7,553,004 
PE ccc vereee 2,610,059 1,565,242 
BD So ddecccesovrce 3,745,763 7,417,848 
S saeddasesdvevs 8 8=«©64gnese —=——C—ésia 
By rail— 
WES pres es-cvdere 3,283,535 14,950,772 
Oats 2,121,731 4,134,690 
BEE cvvvccsccces 1,579,701 1,568,908 
Flaxseed .......... 205,870 346,941 
BVO cvcccccccsssces 32,969 7,339 
COBR cccccccccccccs 27,179 29,128 
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QUAKER OATS CO. REPORT 


Profitable Business During 1923 Makes Pos- 
sible an Extra Cash Dividend on 
Common Stock 


Cuicaco, Inu.-—The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, enjoyed a profitable business 
during 1923, and on Feb. 22 the directors 
declared an extra cash dividend of $16.50 
a share on the common stock, in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of $8 
per share. The special dividend, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the com- 
pany, was for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing the common stockholders in the 
amounts by which the dividend of 1921, 
1922 and the early part of 1923 fell short 
of the 12 per cent annual rate paid prior 
to 1921 and since April, 1923. The pres- 
ent distribution, the announcement states, 
was made possible by the liquidation of 
the excess inventories and other working 
assets of 1918 to 1920, and by favorable 
earnings of the past two years. The 
directors expect, it was announced, to 
continue the present 12 per cent divi- 
dend rate on the common stock. 

Both dividends on the common stock 
are payable April 15 to stockholders of 
record April 1. The regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on preferred 
stock will be ont on May 31 to stock- 
holders of record May 1. 

The annual report of the company for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, shows a 
net income, after taxes, depreciation and 
other charges, of $4,389,306, equivalent, 
after payment of preferred dividends, 
to $29.42 a share earned on the 112,500 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
This compares with $4,633,280, or $31.58 
a share, on the common in 1922. After 
the payment of dividends in 1923 the con- 
cern added $2,015,556 to its surplus ac- 
count, which compares with a surplus of 
$2,552,029 in the previous year, and 
makes a total surplus of $6,877,214. 

The income account and balance sheet 
follow: 





INCOME ACCOUNT 








Year ended Dec. 31: 1923 1922 
Operating income 

after taxes ......... $4,992,004 $5,222,274 
Depreciation ......... 602,698 588,994 

ee ee $4,389,306 $4,633,280 
Preferred dividends... 1,080,000 1,080,000 
Common dividends ... 1,293,750 731,250 

ID cen cedévess $2,015,556 $2,552,029 
Previous surplus ..... 4,861,658 2,309,628 

Total Gurplus ..c.ss $6,877,214 $4,861,658 

BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Dec. 31: 1923 1922 


Real estate, plants, 
trademarks, trade 
rights, patents, good- 
will (less deprecia- 





See” nas tweesedenes $18,302,004 $18,320,011 
Stocks of subsidiary 

companies ......... 450,370 442,220 
Due from subsidiary 

companies .......... *2,625,970 *1,500,118 

Current assets: 
OBB cccccovcuessececs 1,770,595 8,574,350 
Accounts receivable... 3,409,326 3,502,327 
Inventories ........... 9,974,925 9,039,417 
Government securities. 6,385,030 3,064,061 
Misc. investments .... ..sesees 54,709 

Total current assets. $21,539,880 $19,234,864 
Deferred charges ..... 214,438 234,412 

Total assets ........ $43,182,420 $39,731,625 

LIABILITIES 

Preferred stock ...... $18,000,000 $18,000,000 
Common stock ....... 11,250,000 11,250,000 
Due subsidiary con- 

COMB” ccvocesseccece 164,148 147,551 
a SOT Ee 2,378,535 1,587,473 
Profit and loss surplus’ 6,877,214 4,861,658 


Current liabilities— 
Accounts payable .... 2,110,337 3,333,693 
Reserved for federal 

SOROS - x vc cacccsceses 1,794,690 


Dividends payable ... 607,500 551,250 





Total current lia- 
DEtew wc cccccces $4,512,528 $3,884,943 


*Includes amount due from foreign 
branches, tFederal taxes included in ac- 


counts payable. 
S. O. Werner. 





WORK STARTED ON NEW ELEVATOR 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Work on the new 
elevator addition of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. here was started last week with 
the driving of the first piling. The addi- 
tion will consist of 18 tanks, 25 feet in 
diameter and 90 feet high, having a ca- 
pacity of 750,000 bus. Its completion 
will bring the total grain storage capac- 
ity of the company to 1,150,000 bus. 
The contract for the construction work 
has been awarded to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City. 
Present plans are to have the structure 
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ready to receive grain from this year’s 
crop in early July. 

Additional equipment will also be pur- 
chased by the Washburn-Crosby Co. It 
will consist of automatic scales, car 
loading devices and another elevator leg. 
The total cost of the additions will be 
about $250,000. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





CHINA 

Suanonat, Cuina, Feb. 4.—The con- 
tinued arrival of large shipments of 
American flour and wheat has had a 
further weakening effect on the local 
market. The present low selling price 
of foreign flour is forcing price retro- 
gressions in both Chinese flour and pre- 
viously bought American flour. There is 
also a marked tendency among the 
Shanghai mills to shade prices for the 
purpose of preventing further large im- 
ports. 

Prices on the Shanghai Flour Exchange 
show a distinct downward tendency. 
Few, if any, contracts are now being 
made from Shanghai for foreign wheat 
and flour, although Manchuria and those 
ports trading direct are importing con- 
siderable quantities. The Manchurian 
wheat crop has turned out extremely 
poor, and the mills there are already 
making purchases of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Shanghai and neighboring mills are 
producing at present about 70 per cent 
of their maximum normal output. The 
interior is readily absorbing the output 
of the Kiangsu mills as well as those of 
Tientsin. 

Wheat harvests in Manchuria for the 
past three years have been so bad that 
the Chinese farmers, fearing further 
losses, have decreased considerably their 
acreage under this cereal. The 1923 har- 
vest yielded only one third per acre in 
comparison with last year’s harvest. 
Local millers are seriously considering 
the wholesale importation of American 
and Canadian wheat. It is also possible 
that Siberian wheat may find its way in 
large quantities into North Manchuria. 

D. ARAkIE. 





CUBA 

Havana, Feb. 19.—There is some de- 
mand in the flour market, and prices 
have had a slight advance. 

The week has been marked by one of 
the largest single transactions ever re- 
corded in this country, namely, a con- 
tract for 50,000 sacks of Canadian flour. 

This deal resulted from the efforts of 
a ~— salesman, representing a single 
Canadian mill. The contract covers or- 
ders from Santiago, Camaguey, Caiba- 
rien and Havana. 

Luis MenenvdEZ Bianco. 





AUSTRALIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

MErpourne, Victoria, Jan. 21.—“If I 
can do something to promote good feeling 
between America and Australia, if I can 
do something to make Australia better 
known in America, and if I can do some- 
thing to help the two countries with their 
twin ideals and twin problems to under- 
stand each other better I will be satis- 
fied with my service here.” 

Thus spoke Maxwell Blake, the recent- 
ly appointed consul general for America 
in Australia, in the course of an in- 
terview in Melbourne. Although he ar- 
rived only a few days ago, with charac- 
teristic American enterprise and indus- 
try he already has got busily to work, 
and made many valuable acquaintances. 
Capability and breadth of vision are ex- 
pressed in his clear cut features, and as 
he talks you feel some of the enthusiasm 
which he has in his big undertaking. 

A Kansas City man, Mr. Blake re- 
ceived his first appointment in the for- 
eign service of his country in Colombia, 
South America. Since then he has rep- 
resented his government on special work 
in England, France (at the Peace Con- 
ference), Morocco, Albania and Turkey, 
where he was stationed before he came 
to Australia. 

“In these days when the economic as- 
pect of every question seems para- 
mount,” he said, “the promotion of 
friendly trade relations between the two 
countries of America and Australia 
seems most important. Australia and 
America are natural neighbors, and each 
country produces much that the other 
country needs.” 


Australia is little known in America, 
according to Mr. Blake, but what is 
known of the country there is favorable. 
He considers that Australians should do 
more to advertise the wonders of their 
country abroad. 

Cuaries J. MATrHEws, 





SHIPPING BUSINESS HEALTHY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—W. B. Keene, vice 
president Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
who was here recently after an extended 
trip through the country, reported that 
the shipping business in the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico trade 
was good, and although not yet in the 
dividend paying state was healthy. He 
had observed a slump in shipping from 
the Pacific Coast to the Orient, a letting 
down from the rush following the earth- 
quake, but business from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Far East had improved, 
and he saw bright prospects for the 
spring and early summer months. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


LECTURE ON SALESMANSHIP 


“Profit and Loss,” Continuing Hig Anony- 
mous Letters, Discusses Low Grade 
Salesmanship at Headquarters 


. 

Under the caption of “The Millers’ 
Dilemma—Miss Information,’ “Profit 
and Loss,” the unidentified mill manager, 
who is sending weekly letters to members 
of the industry, in his current communi- 
cation pays his respects to faults of sales 
managers and their field men, as follows: 

Isn’t it a fact that the “C” sales this 
crop have resulted from “Imaginary 
Competition” brought about by “misin- 
formation,” rather than from the delib- 
erate intention of one miller to go out 
and ruin another’s trade? The net re- 
sult has been the same, but it seems to 
us that the way of getting that result 
has been through fighting a phantom more 
than anything else. “Misinformation” 
has been its chief ally. 

Where does misinformation come from, 
and who is to blame for it? It comes 
largely from the salesmen, but the blame 
for it checks right back to headquarters, 
as does the blame for a lot of the other 
evils we contend with daily. Naturally 
you blame the salesmen for sending you 
the information that prompted you to 
get excited and cut your price. But did 
you ever stop to figure that you haven’t 
given him much of a reason to do other- 
wise? Perhaps your sales manager has 
made a few sales direct in the territory 
at prices considerably below schedule. 

When you tell the salesman of this 
sale and he sees the price, what does he 
think? You have given him the incentive 
to do likewise. 

On the other hand, is your salesman a 
merchandiser? Have you ever done any- 
thing out of the usual routine to equip 
him to meet price competition by selling 
your quality, service, or any of the 
countless other good things about your 
flour and company that you have spent 
money to acquire? Our observation is 
that the average flour salesman doesn’t 
get this kind of an education to start 
with, or we wouldn’t have so much price 
cutting to contend with. If you don’t 
equip Sim thus, you can’t expect him to 
do more than repeat like a parrot what 
you have told him to say, if he can re- 
member it; probably something like this: 
Our “Four Roses” or our “Old Grand- 
dad” or our “Black Mule” is the best 
because it is the best, etc. 

Furthermore, you may receive a wire 
from this poor fellow who has price only 
to work with, telling you how cheap your 
competitor is selling, which in turn may 
cause you to rare up in your chair and 
say, “If the Hot Point Milling Co., at 
Fever Heat, New Mexico, can make 
such prices, we can also.” Thus the 
business is taken, and afterward you try 
to figure out why you gave away a part 
of the mill with the order that you sold 
“I. Cuttem Down.” 

As against this kind of a salesman, 
occasionally you see a flour man on the 
road that is a real merchandiser, and his 
work stands out so far from the average 
that there is no comparison. True, there 
will always be averages, but we believe 
several of these average men would make 
top notchers if given a little more at- 
tention. 

Other industries around the country 
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seem to have profited considerably by 
giving serious attention to increasing the 
efficiency of their sales force, and we 
think we, as millers, could well afford 
to give it more thought. Ain’t it so? 
Prorir anv Loss. 


P.S. Even J. Fuller Gloom must ad- 
mit that business is better, but there are 
a few who are still cutting prices. 

P.P.S. When figuring — don’t 
forget to allow for the probable decline 
. feed; it will show up later if you 

on’t. 





FLOUR TRADE WITH PHILIPPINES 

Seatriz, Wasu.—The United States 
Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is attempting to aid American 
millers in extending their flour trade 
with the Philippines. On the other 
hand, the Philippine director of com- 
merce and industry has recently made 
some suggestions which, if carried out 
successfully, would put an end to that 
trade. This is one of the many instances 
in which various departments of the 
government fail to act in unison. 

The Philippine director of commerce 
and industry recommends the production 
of flour made from a grain grown in the 
Philippines known as adlay, as a substi- 
tute for wheat flour in the tropics. He 
states that the development of the adlay 
industries would, in a large measure, 
make the Philippines independent of 
outside sources for flour. Director Her- 
nandez, of the Philippine department of 
agriculture, makes the further sugges- 
tion that the government undertake the 
milling of adlay. 

W. C, Tirrayy. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
r———000’s omitted———, Per ct. 


1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 

January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 

November .... 1,778 4,148 67 

October ...... 2,092 9,239 61 

September .... 1,568 15,408 31 

August ....... 1,273 14,198 29 

MU cevenccce 884 8,843 31 

See 806 9,252 28 

nt +044 ¢2:0%s 933 9,973 31 

nn. «ss 6s.049 1,167 4,943 52 

March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 

February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 

January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 

November .... 1,556 10,577 40 

October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 

September .... 1,301 25,987 18 

GES. 40 008% 1,169 33,703 14 

ME weeeteses 921 14,953 22 

SD éesovzess 932 14,006 23 

S. a6n9¥046 0 1,089 9,366 34 

Peres 1,198 4,857 53 

Pw eaKs ss 1,495 7,645 47 

February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 

eT Eee 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 

November .... 1,246 13,846 29 

October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 

September .... 1,802 30,842 21 

a 1,873 68,537 13 

ST ‘ones évees 1,238 24,842 19 

Se 1,546 26,235 22 

 £85006.602 1,265 25,032 18 

CS oe 1,591 17,641 29 

CS eee 1,370 14,599 30 

February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 

January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 

By fiscal years— 

1923-24°....... 11,100 61,198 45 

i. See 14,883 154,951 30 

2 aa 15,797 208,321 25 

oo eer 16,183 293,268 20 

OLS eee 21,651 122,431 44 

SS 066 605.8 24,190 178,583 38 

OS ae 21,880 34,119 74 

| 11,943 149,831 26 

| S| See 15,521 173,274 29 

1914-15.. 16,183 259,643 22 

= 92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 

1906-07 15,585 76,569 48 

98,524 43 

164,692 29 

280,058 20 

218,280 29 

148,086 45 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

154,050 30 

205,830 26 

173,862 25 

99,509 36 

61,655 44 

32,669 65 

24,257 61 

48,490 47 

92,780 39 

91,384 43 





*Seven months, 
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NEW YORK 

Taken as a whole, February in the 
New York flour market has proved 
somewhat disappointing. Starting off 
with favorable surrounding conditions, 
there was every indication that this 
month would see an excellent volume of 
business. These promises did not ma- 
terialize, however, and the total sales for 
the month have not been large, and just 
the result of a small, steady business 
turning over all the time—sales made to 
consumers whose stocks had run low, but 
who did not wish to buy anything more 
than was actually required for imme- 
diate use, the position of market futures 
being a strong factor. 

Mills’ prices, morever, in most cases 
held firm, while they pursued a policy of 
“prices with a profit, or no business,” 
which frequently resulted in “no busi- 
ness,” as enough concessions were made 
through the trade to keep buyers from 
willingly paying the higher prices. These 
concessions were chiefly on brands with- 
out established reputations, though the 
flour was often of good quality, and they 
made it increasingly difficult to sell the 
higher priced grades here. In numerous 
instances buyers’ bids were only 15@25c 
below the mills’ offers, but this was just 
enough to prevent consummation of 
sales. The continued weakness in mill- 
feed and the possibility of an’ increase 
in the tariff on flour were also factors in 
the mills’ firm stand. 

Export business in this market has 
been extremely dull, with practically no 
relief in sight. The fact that the mill- 
ing capacity of the country is based on 
the expectation of a good export business 
which is not being realized makes it evi- 
dent that there will have to be some 
elimination before competition is raised 
to a legitimate, and not a throat slash- 
ing, point. The fact that the present 
output is far in excess of domestic re- 
quirements considerably complicates the 
situation. Clearances last week were on 
old sales, and chiefly to Germany and 
the Near East. 

Semolina prices ranged 3%@3%c lb, 


or about $7.30@7.60 bbl, with a fair 
demand. 

The general range on quotations was 
wide. Spring fancy patents were $6.75 
@7.25, standard patents $6.15@6.65, 
clears $5.20@5.45; hard winter short 
patents $6@6.50, straights $5.60@6; rye, 
$4.25@4.60,—all in jute. Receipts, 267,- 
311 bbls; exports, 213,795. 


WHEAT 

The market showed no animation, with 
little in the situation to attract new 
buying. Export demand was slow, with 
small sales. Quotations: No, 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.29; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.45; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.27; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.19%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., domestic, $1.20. 
Receipts, 1,393,500 bus; exports, 1,579,- 
052. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market was strong, with 
prices nearly at the high point of the 
season. Buying was active. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 99c; No. 2 mixed, 98c; No. 
2 white, $1.01. Receipts, 189,000 bus; 
exports, 42,531. 

The oats market showed little feature 
and, influenced by corn, closed higher. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 59@59%4c; No. 
3 white, 58@58%4c. Receipts, 140,000 
bus; exports, 30,000. 


NOTES 

Ernest Brewer, New York exporter, 
was at Atlantic City with Mrs. Brewer 
Feb, 21-28. 

Stocks at New York terminals last 
week were reported at 1,203 cars, com- 
pared with 1,240 a week ago. 

James G. Webster, local agent for the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, 
spent several days in the West last week. 

Louis Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Minneapolis, spent Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week in New 
York. 

The Bakers’ Club of New York held 
its monthly luncheon at the Hotel Com- 


modore, Feb. 27, with an attendance of 
about 200. 


George Van Lanen, sales manager for 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills, spent 
Feb. 28-29 visiting Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York. 


Extensive plans are being made for 
the annual Flour Club banquet, to be 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel the 
night of March 27. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, and 
his a, Miss Irene Ismert, spent 
last week in New York City. 


John A. Sim, manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. returned to New 
York Feb. 25 from a short trip to Wash- 
ington, where he attended the hearing 
by the Tariff Commission on wheat and 
flour. 


Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager for the Hunter Milling Co., 
stopped in New York last week on his 
way back to Wellington, Kansas, from 
the Tariff Commission hearing in Wash- 
ington. 

George W. Hoyland, manager Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent 
several days in New York last week vis- 
iting Charles F. Shirk, who represents 
that concern in this market. 


On March 1 Robert E. M. Siglow be- 
came associated with Clarence H. Smith, 
operating under his father’s name, 
Philetus Smith. Mr. Siglow will handle 
the export flour and milk trade, and Mr. 
Smith will continue to handle the do- 
mestic flour trade. 


Among millers from out of town who 
were in New York last week were H. E. 
Kelly, of the Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo., E. D. Lysle, president J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
R. C. Jackman, of the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 


It seems evident that the bill covering 
the seizure of spoiled food will pass both 
the New York state senate and assem- 
bly, as it has been presented to these 
bodies by the chairmen of the agricul- 
tural committees of both houses. The 
one presented to the assembly adds sub- 
division 27 to section 72 of the farms 
and markets law, empowering the de- 
partment to seize, destroy or denature 
any unwholesome food or food products 
offered for sale in this state, and any 
portion of an animal unfit for food, 
whether manufactured or not. After 
seizure and before destruction the com- 
missioner would give the owner, proprie- 
tor or custodian a hearing, on 10 days’ 
written notice, to show cause why such 
food should not be: destroyed. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Business in flour last week was slow, 
as buyers were reluctant to operate ex- 
cept at figures below those which the 
mills as a rule were willing to consider. 
Transactions were mostly in small lots 
to satisfy urgent needs. There was a 
little export business accomplished. Rye 
flour ruled slightly lower, under a light 
demand and moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Receipts were 450 bbls, and 10,- 
635,201 lbs in sacks. Exports, 540 sacks 
to Dublin, 10,012 te Hamburg, 3,000 to 
Glasgow, 2,145 to Copenhagen and 2,600 
to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140- Ib jute sacks: spring first patent 

$7 @7.35, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
elear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.25@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $4.75@5.60; rye flour, 
$4.55@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $3.85@4. 

MILLFEED 


market was dull, and 
prices generally were easier. Quotations 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran, $32@32.50; soft winter bran, $32.50 


The millfeed 


@33; standard middlings, $32.50@33; 
flour middlings, $36.50@37; red dog, $40 
@40.50. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of ‘ce. 
Receipts, 596,157 bus; exports, 1,366,844; 
stock, 1,486,876. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.20 
@1.21; No. $1.17@1.18; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.15@1.16; mixed, 3c 
under red winter. 


RYE 

Rye was in small supply, but there was 

not much demand, and prices declined 

le. Quotations: 76@76%c for No. 2 

western and 71144@72'%c for No. 2, near 
by. Stock, 60,965 bus. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Demand for oats was only moderate, 
but offerings were light and the market 
ruled firm. Receipts, 34,682 bus; stock, 
120,121. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59% 
@60c; No. 3 white, 58144@59c, 

Oatmeal sold slowly at $3.60 per 100-Ib 
sack for ground. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn was quiet, but offerings were light 
and prices advanced %c. Local car lots 
were scarce and Ic higher. Receipts, 
297,928 bus; exports, 274,283 ; stock, 252,- 
094. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2, 914%@92M%c; No. 3, 89% 
@I%e; No. 4, 861%4@87 Ihe Car lots, 
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for local trade: No. 3 yellow, 91%@ 
92Ye. 

Corn products were in small supply 
and ruled firm in sympathy with raw 
material, but trade was quiet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.50; 
yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$2.50; pearl hominy and grits, $2.50. 


PHILADELPHIA’S SHIPPING RECORD 

Philadelphia is not only holding her 
own as the second port, but is going 
ahead as a shipping center at such a 
clip as to be gaining on New York, ac- 
cording to B. Hoff Knight, manager of 
the ocean traffic bureau, speaking at the 
luncheon of the Rotary Club in the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Feb, 27. 

His statement was borne out by what 
Director Sproule, head of the depart- 
ment of wharves, docks and ferries, told 
of the money spent by the municipality 
for port improvements. The director 
added that it was time the shippers of 
this city showed some appreciation of the 
more than $30,000,000 spent to accom- 
modate them with home port facilities. 

Mr. Knight announced that $325,000,- 
000 worth of business went through the 
port of Philadelphia in 1923, a gain of 
$45,000,000 over the previous year. He 
said that since the organization of the 
bureau, a year ago, its field men have 
penetrated every part of the Philadelphia 
territory, and much of the increase in 
the port’s business can be attributed to 
the bureau. 

He added that, in addition to obtain- 
ing new shippers for the port, the bureau 
watches rates, charges and changes in 
tariffs, and does everything possible for 
the advancement of the commercial in- 
terest of the port and city of Philadel- 
phia. 

NOTES 


Harry Beidler, flour and feed mer- 
chant, has returned from Miami, Fla. 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
R. A. Dinsmore, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., grain dealer, Minneapolis. 

Cramp & Cramp, grain and feed job- 
bers, with offices in the Bourse, have ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

The new Furness-Withy fast freight 
service between this city and Belfast and 
Barrow-in-Furness will begin here April 
12. Other sailings scheduled to follow 
are on April 26 and May 10. 

Samuel Alcorn, of the old flour firm 
of Alcorn & Baker, died at his home, 
1720 Wallace Street, on Feb. 26, after 
a prolonged illness. Upon the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Alcorn & Baker, Mr. 
Alcorn continued in business for himself 
for some time. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Samuel S. and 
James S. He was a brother of James 
A. Alcorn, former city solicitor and pub- 
lic service commissioner. 

J. A. McCarthy, representative here 
for the Swedish-American Line, an- 
nounces that the company is now pre- 
pared to offer transshipment service to 
Baltic, Finnish and Russian ports via 
Gothenburg. Recently the company ac- 
quired several small feeders, and these 
will be used in the new service. Rates 
will be competitive on the same basis 
as other lines for similar service from 
German and Danish transshipment perts, 
but the new service will give the ship- 
pers here the benefit of deliveries to all 
the outports three days after discharg- 
ing at Gothenburg. Ships transshipping 
at German and Danish ports require 
much more time for final delivery. The 
new service will begin here on March 15. 

Samuet S. Danie;s. 





ROCHESTER 

It is now largely a question of who can 
hold out the longest, jobbers with light 
stocks and in need of flour or millers 
with plenty of flour and in need of 
money. That is about the way some size 
up the present situation here. If millers 
stand pat on their New Year’s resolution 
to at least get cost back out of flour, 
then the chances are they will prove to 
be in the stronger position, since they 
own the flour. However, as the trade 
sees it, it is more than an even chance 
that some one will weaken, and that the 
rest will fall into the procession. 

Sales last week were low on hard 
wheat flour. There was a little inquiry. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In most cases this was at ridiculously 
low prices. Whatever business did de- 
velop was for small lots and prompt de- 
livery. 

However, shipping directions came in 
again in fair volume. Some of the mills 
which have been hanging off for several 
weeks on production due to low water in 
the Genesee River have now been forced 
to hitch on auxiliary steam plants and 
burn expensive coal. 

While millers here are about through 
guessing on what is around the next turn 
in the road, the majority impression ap- 
pears to be that higher rather than lower 
prices are ahead. Reasons given in- 
clude a rising grain market, low stocks 
in the hands of many jobbers and bak- 
ers, the usual report of damage to the 
growing crop soon due, along with other 
factors of about the same sort. 

Most mills have held prices on hard 
wheat flours at about the same level, al- 
though some are inclined to quote nomi- 
nal prices higher. Whether the append- 
ed prices would shrivel under a firm 
offer is uncertain: spring patents, $7.45@ 
7.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; spring straights, $7, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $7.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.75@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.25; low grade, $4.25, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Output of soft wheat flours shot up- 
ward last week with the arrival of sev- 
eral cars of wheat that had been de- 
layed in transit by the storm. However, 
the wheat shortage is in reality as 
marked as ever. Farmers were selling 
only in a restricted way. Under the con- 
ditions, millers are keeping close to shore 
on new business they cannot cover with 
the grain. However, inquiry was light. 
Shipping directions continued to come in 
freely. Winter straights were unchanged 
but. firmly held at $5.95 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

Entire wheat flour steady at $6.60@ 
6.65 bbl, with graham unchanged at 
$5.75@5.80, both cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston, but with shipments in mixed 
cars. Shipping directions on rye flour 
continue to arrive in volume. Mills are 
running to capacity to keep up. With 
a month’s business in sight, there is no 
anxiety to book much more at this junc- 
ture, particularly for early delivery. 
Prices on best light brands were a shade 
higher at $4.80@4.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. However, the advance in 
price was more due to the easier tone on 
rye feed than to any advance in rye 
grain. Buckwheat flour was in light de- 
mand, with prices little changed at $4.50 
per 100 lbs, sacked, jobbing, or in 5-Ib 
sacks $5, jobbing. 

Millfeed was barely steady, with some 
mills inclined to make slight concessions 
on both bran and middlings. Many job- 
bers and retailers who loaded up last 
fall in anticipation of the usual demand 
from dairymen are still long on stocks, 
due to the open winter. This in turn is 
now reacting on mill prices. 

The week’s ran was as follows: 
spring bran, $32.60@33.50 ton, sacked, 
mostly mixed cars,. Boston; local, $35; 
winter bran, $34, sacked, mostly local; 
spring standard middlings, $34@35, 
sacked; flour middlings, $36, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard, $36; 
winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed was dull, with prices 
$1@2 lower at $27.50@28 ton, sacked, 
mostly jobbing. Western feed was in 
better demand, with dealers here in- 
clined to advance prices. Corn meal was 
$38 ton and ground oats $40, both sacked, 
delivered. Corn meal, table quality $3.25 
per 100 lbs, or $3.50 in 5-lb sacks, mostly 
in small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Feb, 24-March 1 .......... 5,60 
Previous week ........«+++ 4,700 25 

Of the week’s total, 3,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,150 winter and 750 
rye. 

NOTES 

A recent fire in the People’s bakery, 
Main Street, Albion, did damage esti- 
mated at $25,000 to $30,000. 

With its way freight business shrivel- 


ing, largely due to competition from 
truck lines operating over state roads, 
the New York Central Railroad has 
discontinued its local freights over the 
main line between Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, a distance of about 85 miles, as an 
experiment, and instead is having its 
way freight trucked under contract. 
The run between the two cities is divid- 
ed into three sections, with each section 
covered by a truck that makes a round 
trip daily, except Sunday. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was pretty poor picking last 
week. In the absence of demand or trad- 
ing to speak of, the market was practi- 
cally at a standstill, with buyers and 
sellers still apart in their ideas as to 
values and with most everybody waiting 
patiently for something to turn up or 
down. The outlook was not encouraging; 
in fact, it looked as though speculation 
had sapped the life out of the business 
and about converted it into a squeezed 
lemon. However, the next government 
report, due in a week or 10 days, may 
change the whole aspect of things by 
furnishing the ginger necessary to re- 
vive the drooping spirits of the trade 
and give it a néw lease on life. 

Mr. Snow, the crop expert, caused a 
stir at the close by intimating that the 
wheat reserves in farmers’ hands, despite 
big surpluses and no exports, were ab- 
normally light. Now if the forthcoming 
government report can match Mr, Snow 
or go him one better, which is not much 
to expect, then it will certainly be all 
over with hard times but the shouting, 
at least for some weeks, if not months, 
to come. 

Early in the week a few car lot sales 
were made, principally of near-by soft 
winter strai ft and spring and hard win- 
ter standard patent, by way of replen- 
ishing depleted stocks, and at prices fully 
covered by quotations; but generally 
speaking, and including Mr. Snow’s good 
work at the close, the past week was one 
long to be remembered for its stagna- 
tion and unprofitableness. But surely it 
is now time for better things. 

City mills ran lightly, and found do- 
mestic trade good but export demand 
only fair. They are feeling the scarcity 
of wheat, and are therefore fully main- 
taining their prices on both flour and 
feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 
10@l15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@ 
5.95; soft winter short patent $5.50@5.75, 
straight (near-by) $4.65@4.90; rye flour, 
white $4.35@4.60, dark $8.85@4.10. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.55; winter patent, .65; winter 
straight, $6.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
27,669 bbls, 14,343 of which were des- 
tined for export. The week’s exports 
were 6,187 bbls. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was higher on spring bran 
and standard middlings, and lower on 
flour middlings; otherwise, unchanged 
and generally inactive. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31.50 
@32; soft winter bran, $83@34; stand- 
ard middlings, $31.50@32; flour mid- 
dlings, $84@35; red dog, $39@40; city 
mills’ middlings, $82,50033, 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
scarce and wanted, closing 4%@%c high- 
er than a week ago. No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, closed on March 1 at 2c 
premium over No. 2 red winter, as 
against 1%c over the previous week and 
¥c under last year. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.15%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.17%, with $1.18 
bid for special elevator; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.154%,@1.18; last year, 
$1@1.38. ' 

Of the 318,794 bus wheat received here 
last week, 318,708 went to export ele- 
vators, and 317,286 were Canadian. Ex- 
ports were 680,791 bus, 18,533 domestic 
and 662,268 Canadian. Stocks were 1,- 
200,449 bus, 508,551 domestic and 691,- 
898 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to March 1, 1924, were 1,112,834 
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bus, against 1,037,792 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were 86 bus, against 2,358 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 92c; No. 2, spot, 93%c; 
No. 3, spot, 903gc; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.40. Keceipts, 193,716 bus; 
exports, 51,428; stock, 259,038. 

eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to March 1, 1924, 152,722 
bus; year ago, 262,146. Range of prices 
last week, 874%4@93c; last year, 81@ 
85t6c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58@58t4c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 57@57%c. Receipts, 25,155 bus; 
stock, 75,858. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
79¥%4c bid. Receipts, 92,681 bus; ex- 
ports, 25,714; pon 162,360. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in February, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 168 82 26 24 
Wheat, bus.... 1,393 981 1,885 1,239 
Comm, BWB...20¢ 312 2,943 764 2,670 
Oats, bus...... 30 71 eee 35 
Rye, bus....... 172 3,050 129 2,810 
Barley, bus.... 2 2 eee 6060 
Malt, bus...... 8 49 2 44 
Buckwheat, bus 2 1 . a? 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
March 1, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


7~Receipts— --Exports—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 292 174 98 63 
Wheat, bus.... 2,723 4,563 3,622 5,558 
Corn, bus...... 1,472 5,722 1,271 7,239 
Oats, bus...... 119 188 ees 57 
Rye, bus....... 178 7,135 129 7,623 
Barley, bus 7 8 ese 20 
Malt, bus...... 14 76 4 69 
Buckwheat, bus 4 4 coe eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
1,976 bus malt. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., is back from Miami, Fla. 

Thomas Bennett, with James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., grain, Chicago, visited this 
market last week. 

The 125-bbl flour mill at Chewsville, 
Md., operated by A. H. Etzler, formerly 
engaged in milling at Thurmont, this 
state, has been cal. 

William C. Schilthius, of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., exporter, New York, 
has applied for membership in the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. 

It is announced that W. L. Bull has 
resigned as president Baltimore-Oceanic 
Steamship Co. to accept a position with 
the United American Lines, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 

The first full cargo of flour ever 
ay from this port to China was 
finally cleared for Hongkong, Feb. 28, 
in the Veldemar Skogland, by the Mc- 
Call-Dinning Co., local steamship agent. 
It compri 6,050% tons, or 69,150 bbls, 
packed in 276,600 49-lb sacks. The flour 
was furnished by the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., and was 
brought to Baltimore over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

The old German raider, Kronprinz 
Wilhelm, now known as the von Steuben, 
which made her first appearance in 
American waters in the winter of 1915, 
and during her career as a raider sank 
more than 25 British and French ships 
on this side of the Atlantic, is now here 
to be junked by her present owners, 
the Boston Iron & Metal Co., whose 
president, Morris Schapiro, is also presi- 
dent of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Inc., operating the Patapsco Flouring 
Mills, Ellicott City, Md. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore held its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Belvedere on the 
evening of Feb. 28. Some 350 members 
were present. The principal speakers 
were James A. Emery, of Washington, 
chief counsel of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and Congressman 
James O’Connor, of New Orleans. Amon 
the a were Daniel Willard, presiden 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Samuel Rea, 

resident Pennsylvania Railroad, and 

axwell C. Byers, president Western 
Maryland Railway. 

Those behind the standard weight 

bread bill recently introduced in the 
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Maryland legislature are said to have 
amended the measure so as to meet the 
objections of the bakers and still insure 
the public against gett. bread. 
The amendments are claimed to have 
been drawn by a committee representing 
the Housewives’ League, Daughters of 
1812 and the Federation of Labor, in 
collaboration with Congressman Brand, 
of Ohio, author of the bill to standardize 
the weight of bread, and F. S. Holbrook, 
of the Dusen of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Early and fa- 
vorable action by the legislature is said 
to be expected. 
Cuarzes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Probability of an increased tariff on 
wheat has stimulated the Buffalo flour 
market. The result is buying on a 
broader scale than has existed for more 
than a month. Both northwestern and 
southwestern mills did considerable busi- 
ness last week, although few round lots 
vere sold. The number of sales partly 
wercame the lack of large orders, and 
nrices showed a strong tendency toward 
irmness. 

There seems to be a tendency by all 
nills to come together on less than car- 
oad prices, although there were one or 
iwo exceptions to this rule in the cases 
»f northwestern mills, which were 25@ 
0c above the prevailing market for cor- 
responding grades, 

Bakers especially seem to have been 
convinced that their ideas are not likely 
to be met by mills, and they are buying 
at last, BB somewhat cautiously. 
Sales also were stimulated by purchases 
of soft wheat and southwestern patents 
by macaroni manufacturers, who refuse 
to buy at the advanced price of 4c lb, 
and who also are none too well pleased 
with the new basis of quotations. 

Offers continue to govern car lot busi- 
ness. One or two mills have instructed 
local representatives not to make otters, 
but to sell strictly within their limits, 
while others have shaded their prices 10 
@20c to get desirable business. 

This has been especially true of first 
clears. Sales of car lots have been made 
on a $4.40 basis by several mills which 
nominally were quoting $5.50 as their 
rock bottom price. The grocery trade 
has been buying in small quantities and, 
everything considered, the week was not 
nearly as bad as conversation with some 
members of the trade would indicate. 
Directions on old contracts offer little 
cause for complaint. 

Buffalo quotations, March 1: north- 
western fancy patents $6.90@7.40, stand- 
ard $6.60@7, first clear $5.40@5.75; Kan- 
sas fancy $6.70@6.95, standard $6.40@ 
6.65; semolina, 4c lb; rye, white, $4.50 
@4.55. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Feb. 24-March 1 ......... 126,496 76 


PrevaeGe WOO .cccccccece 122,649 74 

LOGE FORE cciccccevccssces 111,950 66 

TWO VOAETS GBO ....c.eceee 131,075 79 
GRAIN 


Millers are showing pronounced in- 
terest in the wheat market, but are hold- 
ing off for decisive action on the tariff. 
The result is that sales last week were 
small, Otherwise the week was a fairly 
active one on the Buffalo Corn Exchange. 
Light receipts helped to strengthen the 
selling side the middle of the week, but 
toward the close prices eased off in the 
cash market, with futures higher. There 
is interest in opening shipment barley, 
but holders’ prices are out of line with 
buyers’ ideas. Corn closed March 1 frac- 
tionally under the cash price at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

Closing prices, March 1, new basis « f 
quotation, fixed by sales: corn, No. 3 
yellow 88@88%c, No. 4 yellow 84%c, 
No. 5 a 8lc; oats, No. 3 white. 
53%c; barley, malting grades 73@78c, 
ciLf., or malting, -rail, 79@84c; 
feed, all-rail, 74@79c. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The Northwestern Miller has just re- 
ceived figures showing receipts of Cana- 
dian lake grain at this port during the 


year 1923. These receipts show a slight 
decline, compared with 1922, but are con- 
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siderably above the 10-year average. Re- 
ceipts for the past three years, and for 
1916, which established a record total, 
were, in bus (000’s omitted) : 


Wheat Oats Barley 
ee 102,506 5,132 4,623 
Ae 107,869 7,170 4,984 
er 68,357 4,737 2,116 
BOs Hates eae 102,763 19,130 4,014 


Buffalo elevators last week had in 
store 14,137,000 bus, a decrease in one 
week of 49,000 bus. Grain unloaded 
from the storage fleet totaled 1,272,000 
bus. 

Forwarding of grain to eastern sea- 
board is proceeding very slowly. Only 
684 cars were loaded during the week. 
Steamers moved to elevators hold more 
than 1,000,000 bus, 

There is not much inquiry for tonnage 
to move early season cargoes. Most ship- 
pers either have placed contracts or are 
waiting until ideas of steamship oper- 
ators as to opening rates come closer to 
their own. 


MILLFEED 


Some millfeed prices have been ad- 
vanced as much as $2 ton, but the lack 
of demand makes the new price list 
largely nominal, and some sellers express 
doubt whether the high levels can be 
maintained. 

Oil meal advanced $2@2.50 to $42, 
Buffalo. This is an advance of $3.50 
from the low point of mid-February. 
Jobbers have been able to sell some of 
their holdings, but the supply still is 
more than plentiful. 

Buffalo mills plan to begin grinding 
Argentine seed unusually early this year. 
The first grinding will take place on or 
perhaps before March 17, according to 
plans of local grinders. In anticipation 
of production of 31 per cent meal, mills 
here have been offering it for shipment 
after March 15 at $41. 

Cottonseed meal has about held its 
own, except the 41 per cent grade, which 
declined $1 to $49.50. The 48 per cent 
grade was quoted at $51, and 36 per cent 
at $46.50. Hominy declined 50c@$1 and 
then regained the loss, being quoted at 
$35.50 on Feb. 29. 

There is a considerable range in mill- 
feed quotations, but northwestern and 
Kansas prices gradually are coming down 
to a point which may soon enable mills 
in these regions to compete for business 
= dominated by Buffalo and eastern 
mills. 

Bran, which has been sold here as low 
as $25.50, was quoted on March 1 at 
$27.50@28. The price tendency was 
toward firmness. Other quotations, Buf- 
falo basis: standard middlings, $28@ 
28.50; flour middlings, $82@32.50; red 
dog, $35@35.50. 


NOTES 

Alan D. Drake, president Oswego 
(N. Y.) Milling Co., was a Buffalo vis- 
itor last week. 

Fire recently destroyed the feed mill 
of E. O. Colquist, Mount Jewett, Pa., 
causing loss of $25,000. 

John T. Kelly, manager Columbia 
Steamship Co., Cleveland, called on ele- 
vator interests here recently. 

Fire in the bakery of Elmer Wahl, 
Albion, recently caused damage of $15,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is buildin 
‘a $16,000 addition to its Buffalo m 
to be utilized for locker space for em 
ployees. 

Captain Frank Howell, agent for the 
Canada Steamship Lines,’ Ltd., was in 


Buffalo last week conferring with grain - 


interests. 

H. J. Veatch will leave this week on 
a month’s tour of the southern states in 
the interest of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Alex Ferguson, of Ottawa, has been 
appointed manager of the Canadian gov- 
ernment elevator at Port Colborne, suc- 
ceeding W. Fawcett. 

Action brought by Ward & Ward, 
Inc., and other creditors, has forced the 
Nanking restaurant, 515 Main Street, 
Buffalo, into involuntary bankruptcy. 

The Hammond-Homberger Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y., manufacturer of bolting 
cloth, has elected A. B. Chapman presi- 
dent, and W. M. Buchholtz secretary and 
treasurer, 

The state of New York will receive 
bids at Albany, March 11, at 1 p.m., for 


about 6,000 bbls standard careight flour 
for various state institutions, for early 
spring delivery. 

Charles Lippert has assumed charge of 


the Buffalo offices of C. P. Matthews & 
Sons, following the death of Daniel 
Ryan. C. F. Matthews is expected here 


the latter part of March. 


Gordon B. Houseman, marine manager 
for Harvey H. Brown & Co., Cleveland, 
has been inspecting the steamers of this 
firm’s fleet which have been and are hold- 
ing storage grain at this port. 

F. _N. Burrall has been elected to 
membership in the Buffalo Flour Club. 
He has just been appointed eastern sales 
manager for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters in Buffalo. 


The Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., manufacturer of grain cleaning 
machinery, has elected W. H. Buchholtz 
president and treasurer, A. B. Chapman 
secretary, and W. A. Chapman vice 
president. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week showed 
little improvement, buyers only meeting 
most pressing needs. A few millers’ 
agents reported a better inquiry, with a 
small amount of business resulting, but 
in almost every instance concessions from 
asking prices were made to the buyer. 
The continued weakness in wheat was 
without doubt a contributing factor to 
the apathy shown by buyers, nearly all 
of whom are now looking for the mar- 
ket to show a material decline, so far 
as flour prices are concerned. 

The initiative taken by a few of the 
millers a short while ago to create a 
better price condition in their business 
has caused a more hopeful feeling among 
salesmen as to stabilizing the market for 
flour and stopping the sharp cutting of 

rices which has almost demoralized the 
ocal flour situation. If a better policy 
of pricing flour in the New England mar- 
ket can be made continuously effective, 
a more active demand is likely during 
the next few months. 

About every member of the flour 
trade here is of the opinion that the 
fos problem in recent months has 

een the eagerness with which most mills 
have accepted bids. The problem is 
known; the difficulty is to solve it in a 
way that shall be satisfactory to all 
concerned, and that will give the buyer 
confidence in the future of the market. 

Flour prices at the close of last week 
were openly about the same as the range 
quoted in the previous week. There was 
some price cutting, but it was done 
quietly. 

Quotations on flour, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, were as follows at the close: spring 
patents, special short $7.75@7.85, stand- 
ard $6.75@7.65, first clear $5.40@6.10; 
hard winter patents, $6@7.25; soft win- 
ter patents $6@7.10, straight $5.50@6, 
clear $5.15@5.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending March 1, with compari- 
sons: 

7-Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wiour, thia.:. 86,895 22,876 ..... 0... 


Wheat, bus... 9,400 8,450 387,334 160,462 . 
Corn, bus..... 1,200 5,125 1,505 2,694 
Oats, bus..... 38,150 39,025 254,806 26,899 
Rye, bus...... 1,160 1,075 253,952 61,749 


Millfeed, tons. 82 me a8s00" sa%n% 
ees See, ee. es cevss  wevce 8 «evese 


Receipts during month of February: 





1924 1923 
Flour, bbis 67,895 
Wheat, bus 302,950 
, PPT rere errr es » 15,100 
Oats, bus .. »* 99,000 
Bs WE ctscedeccescsccces E800 - ccce 
Barley, bus ... a — 8 8=—s ow 6 8 
Millfeed, tons ............ 473 306 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 1,260 910 
Oatmeal, cases .........-. 


MILLFEED 


There was a better demand reported 
for wheat feeds, bran and middlings be- 
ing in good request and at 75c@$1 ton 
over the previous week. There was not 
much doing in Pacific Coast bran, and 
the market for this grade was nominal. 
Other feeds were in slow demand, with 
the market lower. Quotations at the 
close: spring bran, $31.75@32.50; winter 
bran, $83.25@34.25; middlings, $31.25@ 
37; mixed feed, $83.25@388; red dog, $89; 

uten feed, $40.55; gluten meal, $19.80; 

ny feed, $35.25; stock feed, $37.75; 
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oat hulls, $18.50; cottonseed meal, $44.50 
@51; linseed meal, $45,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

There was a steady market for corn 
meal, with a moderate demand reported, 
and no change in prices. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow 
$2.30, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.90, all in 100’s. Demand for oatmeal 
was steady, with prices firmly held. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted at $2.85, with 
cut and ground at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. 
Rye flour was quiet but steady, with 
white patent quoted at $4.65@5 bbl, and 
straights at 15@20c less. 


EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston last week were 
as follows: to London, 55,942 bus wheat; 
to Liverpool, 15,968 bus wheat, 15,000 
bus oats; to Glasgow, 78,328 bus wheat; 
to Havana, 9,800 bus oats,—all bonded 
grain. The exports of flour were 2,500 
140-lb sacks to Liverpool, 1,000 to Lon- 
don, 960 to Copenhagen, 5,600 to Ham- 
burg, 767 to Rotterdam and 1,490 to 
Havana. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Richard Nason, president of the Bos- 
ton Retail Grocers’ Association, has ap- 
pointed the following members of the ex- 
hibition committee for the Boston Food 
Fair of 1924: Edwin L. Webster, E. B. 
Stiles, George O. Ormon and Victor 
G. Sears. President Nason is a member 
of the committee, ex-officio. The com- 
mittee has chosen Mr. Nason as general 
manager of the 1924 fair, John H. Brown 
assistant manager and superintendent, 
and C. W. Willis press representative 
and publicity director. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NORFOLK 


No changes were reported in local 
flour quotations last week. Although 
mills reported higher prices for cash 
grain, the decline in feed was an offset. 
Winter wheat flour continued to hold 
most of the business, although both Kan- 
sas and northwestern mills were bidding 
for orders. Bakers, however, continued 
partial to best grades of Kansas flour, 
and advertised brands of springs were 
selling to chain stores. Winter wheat 
patents were quoted in cotton 98’s at 
$5.80@6.25, standard patents $5.50@ 
5.75, clears $4.75@5.25; Kansas fancy 
patents, family grades $6.65@6.85, bak- 
ers grades $6.30@6.50; northwestern 
springs $7@7.25, bakers $6.50@6.65; all- 
Canadian wheat flour, $7.10. 

Millfeed generally was lower and trade 
limited, although considerable movement 
on old contracts was reported. Stand- 
ard bran was quoted at $31@31.50 ton, 
standard middlings $31@32, flour mid- 
dlings $36.50@37, and red dog $41@42. 


GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS MEET 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’. Association held its annual banquet, 
Feb. 29, in the Old Colony Club, with 
officials of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
present. Leroy Hodges, managing direc- 
tor of the Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce and former director of the budget 
for Virginia, was the principal speaker. 
He declared, as the substance of his re- 
marks, that Virginia had a difficult road 
ahead to place herself on an equality, 
industrially and commercially, with sis- 
ter states, and that the movement 
launched by the association last year to 
get a better statewide co-operation for 
development of the state was in the right 
direction. He declared that Virginia 
must develop her waterpower, in order 
to furnish cheap power to mills, if she 
is to compete with neighboring sections. 

Julian Powell, president of the grain 
dealers’ organization, B. F. Metzger, 
treasurer, and H. J. Wagner, traffic 
manager of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
freight traffic commission, also addressed 
the meeting. J. H. Cofer, pioneer feed 
broker, was toastmaster. 

C. H. Smashey, sales manager for the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
was one of the guests of honor. He was 
on a visit here to his company’s brokers, 
the Moon-Taylor Co. 


NOTES 


The Piggly-Wiggly variety store, the 
last of the Piggly-Wiggly holdings in 
tidewater Virginia, has gone out of busi- 
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ness. The D. Pender Grocery Co. bought 
the 17 other Piggly-Wiggly stores here. 

J. Gray Reid has been appointed hay 
and grain inspector by the city of Nor- 
folk. C. G. Franks and G. H. Shiley, 
inspectors at the municipal terminals, 
have been appointed deputies. They re- 
ceive no salary from the city, but col- 
lect their fees from dealers. 

Josepu A. Leste. 





THE BAKERS ARE NEXT 

We're going to investigate the bakers. 
That is to say, we are going to take them 
on next. It isn’t clear where we will 
stop. Probably we'll have to investigate 
it out along this line if it takes all sum- 
mer and the whole front page. A baker 
is just naturally a dangerous character, 
anyhow. Just lean back now and count 
the baker millionaires on your fingers— 
your toes—-and the teeth in your vest 
pocket comb. 

We are going to do this as a boon to 
the farmer. In fact we owe it to the 
farmer to investigate the bakers until 
they are pale and trembling with fright. 
The farmer is getting ready to do his 
fall voting early, and it is time we be- 
stirred ourselves in his behalf. 

It is true that the farmer doesn’t go 
in heavy for bakery bread, and it must 
be confessed that there is a bit of diffi- 
culty just there. But we may get around 
that handily by playing pretty heavy on 
the dollar and less than a dollar that 
the farmer got for his wheat. 

Now that criminally low priced wheat 
went into bread. And who baked the 
bread? The baker, of course. He who 
bakes bread is a baker, isn’t he? There- 
fore, go after the baker. The farmer 
won't be any better off after we go after 
the baker, but he will be greatly divert- 
ed. Diversion is good for farmers, espe- 
cially in election years. 

Of course it is barely possible that 
some of the bakers are selling bread for 
a fair profit and no more. But in that 
case the facts will come out later and all 
the benefits of an investigation in full 
swing will have accrued already, so that 
the outcome will be but slightly marred 
by that. Indeed, by waiting around for 
a while the bakers will perhaps demand 
an investigation, and then we'll prac- 
tically have to grant their request. 

Then the farmers will have the satis- 
faction of seeing how diligent we are to 
look into absolutely everything, and the 
bakers ought to be grateful to us for ac- 
cording them a chance to vindicate them- 
selves. But if you are in a hurry about 
this thing, it doesn’t take such a great 
amount of capital to start a neighbor- 
hood bakery of your own. If you get 
rich at it you’re a profiteer, and if you 
don’t we can investigate the yeast trust 
or something else. 

The only trouble about it is that, no 
matter what we find out when the inves- 
tigation is over, there'll be so many 
other investigations on that there won't 
be time for anybody to read the reports. 

—Dallas (Texas) News. 





OLDEST RECORDED FARM 

In the Lucgarrier district of France, 
states the Agricultural Review, is a farm 
of 195 acres which has been in the pos- 
session of the same family for 900 years. 
The land has been tilled personally by 
each generation of this family. The 
family register contains an unbroken 
record to this effect. The present owner 
and occupant is Monseur Lascassies- 
Poublan. The farmhouse has stood un- 
moved throughout all these nine cen- 
turies, and was only remodeled once, 
and that was about 100 years ago. The 
expense was met on that occasion by a 
Poublan relative, who became wealthy 
“in the Americas.” 





EXPORTS TO CHINA AND JAPAN 

The United States exported 19,000,000 
bus wheat, including flour, to China (in- 
cluding Hongkong and Kwantung), and 
7,000,000 bus to Japan (including Cho- 
sen), during the six months, July to De- 
cember, 1923. Exports to China for the 
six months were greater by 45 per cent 
than during the whole year 1923 and 
more than three times as great as the 
pre-war average, while exports to Japan 
were 13 per cent greater than for the 
whole year 1923 and 42 per cent more 
than the 1910-14 average. 
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SEATTLE 

The approach of the end of heavy 
grinding in filling the large orders for 
China and Hongkong, placed during the 
autumn of 1923, is reflected in much 
lighter milling operations. The output 
of flour by the large export tidewater 
mills of the north Pacific Coast has 
dropped from an average of 85 to 90 
per cent of capacity during the last six 
months to a present average of less than 
50 per cent. Interior mills are also op- 
erating less actively, and some of them 
have closed down. 

The anticipated revival of oriental 
flour buying has not materialized, and 
present inquiry gives no promise of new 
orders of importance in the immediate 
future. 

Business with the United Kingdom 
and South America is little better than 
with the Orient. 

The firmness of Pacific wheats pre- 
cludes business with the eastern half of 
the country, either rail or water ship- 
ment. The unsold balance of the Pa- 
cific northwestern crop is probably great- 
er than ever before at the same season, 
and yet, in the face of the absence of 
export or milling demand for wheat, 
growers are firmly holding for an ad- 
vance. 

Influenced by the conviction that the 
MecNary-Haugen bill will be passed by 
Congress, and also believing that the 
Central West must buy Pacific wheat, 
the farmers refuse to sell at a price at 
which wheat could be exported or flour 
sold for domestic or foreign markets. 

Flour business is therefore confined to 
local trade and California requirements. 
As these outlets are only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the milling capac- 
ity of the Pacific Northwest, most of 
the mills are merely marking time. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, Feb. 29: patent, $5.70@6.30 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; straight, same basis, 
$4.40@5.10; cut-off, same basis, $4.60@ 
5.10; pastry flour, basis cotton 98’s, $5@ 
5.35; blends, same basis, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.25@6.85. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.35@7.85 bbl; 
Montana, $6.55@6.80. 

Millfeed prices were unchanged last 
week, the weakening effect of improved 
pasturage offsetting the reduced produc- 
tion. Mill-run was quoted, Feb. 29, at 
$25@26 ton. There was little Montana 
feed offering, and when obtainable the 
quotation was $24 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


Feb, 24-March 1... 52,800 26,404 50 
Previous week ..... 52,800 28,356 54 
Year AGO .ccccecses 52,800 39,836 75 
Two years ago..... 62,800 28,673 54 
Three years ago.... 52,800 19,482 37 
Four years ago..... 52,800 30,661 58 
Five years ago..... 52,800 25,588 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 24-March 1... 57,000 32,163 56 
Previous week ..... 57,000 29,0385 51 
VeO?. OBO scscccccce 57,000 27,960 49 
Two years ago..... 57,000 27,526 48 
Three years ago.... 57,000 28,215 50 
Four years ago..... 57,000 36,612 64 
Five years ago..... 57,000 14,119 24 

WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Feb. 29, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard, soft and western 
white, $1.01@1.01% bu; milling blue- 
stem, $1.01@1.02; hard and red winter 
and western red, 97@98c. 

Neither exporters nor millers are buy- 
ing, but a moderate volume is moving 


east by rail. Demand is confined to 
the stronger wheats, of which the supply 
is small. 


NOTES 


J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
was at Seattle recently on the way home 
from southern California. 


A direct weekly steamship service be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports and Mobile has 
been instituted by the Luckenbach Line. 


The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling 
Co., Cheney, Wash., is adding to its 
storage capacity and will probably in- 
stall a feed mixing plant. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce will 
shortly begin the construction of its own 
building, in which the Merchants’ Ex- 
change will have quarters. 


The few inquiries for flour from the 
Orient indicate a price of $4.20 bbl, 
f.o.b., ship, for straights, which is at 
least 20c below what the mills can accept. 

W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., is at Manila, from 
whence he will return to Seattle after 
visiting Hongkong and Chinese and Jap- 
anese markets. 

Press reports that exports of oatmeal 
from this coast to China have shown 
substantial gains are not confirmed by 
Pacific Coast cereal millers, who state 
that the movement does not exceed a car- 
load a month. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the third week of February: to 
Hongkong, 43,790 bbls; Shanghai, 36,- 
250; Taku Bar, 15,000; Dairen, 5,000; 
Swatow, 5,000; Tokyo, 500; Kobe, 500; 
Philippines, 9,100; Brazil, 2,225; Bel- 
fast, 5,715. 

The Japanese duty on wheat, which 
was temporarily suspended, will again 
become effective March 31. The duty 
on flour, of 34c, American money, on 
%4-bbl sacks, will remain in force, and 
according to recent advices from Japan 
the duty on rice will probably be ex- 
tended to Aug. 30. 


PORTLAND 


Local flour trade last week was re- 
ported as very slow. Prices were steady 
and unchanged at $6.05 for the best fam- 
ily patents, $6.45 for bakers hard wheat 
and $5.70 for bakers blue-stem patents. 
Rractically no export business was being 
worked. The mills here are still grind- 
ing on old orders, but some in the in- 
terior are through, and are closing down. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity 


bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 24-March 1... 62,000 44,958 72 
Previous week ..... 62,000 45,703 73 
CO Oa 62,000 45,703 73 
Two years ago..... 57,000 36,155 63 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,084 56 
Four years ago..... 48,000 18,234 38 
Five years ago..... 42,600 24,178 56 


There was a weaker feeling in the 
millfeed market. The mills were still 
listing mill-run at $26 ton and middlings 
at $88, in straight cars, but some price 
shading was being resorted te. 

Practically no business was passing in 
the wheat market. White was nominally 
worth $1 bu and red 96c. The mills 
showed no interest, and exporters were 
also inactive, though there were rumors 
of some foreign business having been 
put through. At the same time hardly 
any wheat was being offered on the 
market, as farmers Believed Congress 
would pass the export bill and that 
prices would at once advance. 


CHAMBER APPROVES EXPORT BILL 


Directors of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, at a special meeting, indorsed 
the McNary-Haugen bill, with a slight 
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reservation. Action was taken “with the 
suggestion that the bill be amended so 
that government participation in actual 
handling of the commodities involved be 
reduced to the minimum to afford the 
necessary relief.” 

Directors have been studying the 
measure for the past two weeks. At a 
former meeting they expressed an opin- 
ion against it. There followed protests 
from the wheat growing districts of 
Oregon and Washington, and a delega- 
tion of grain farmers appeared before 
the directors asking for help. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour business last week was about 
normal, with little it any change from 
conditions that have existed in the last 
60 to 90 days. Bakers were still buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and jobbers 
showed little disposition to contract be- 
yond their immediate requirements. 

Mill prices were unchanged, as follows: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.05@8.25, stand- 
ard $7.55@7.75, clear $7.30; Montana 
fancy patent $7.40@7.70, standard $6.90 
@7.20, clear $6.75; Kansas standard $7 
@7.30, fancy $8.20; eastern first clear, 
$6; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade $5.60@5.75, cut-off $5.30@5.50,— 
basis cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

With liberal offerings of millfeed and 
heavy stocks in the hands of dealers, 
prices were lower by $1@1.50 ton. East- 
ern red bran and mill-run were offered 
at $27.50@28.50; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $27.50 for spot and $28@ 
28.50 for March-April shipment; low 
grade, $39@41,—delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dealers are wondering what effect the 
foot and mouth disease, now prevalent 
among California cattle, will have on the 
feed market. Although it is reported by 
the authorities in charge that the disease 
is now under complete control, arrange- 
ments are being made to slaughter over 
12,000 head of cattle and hogs, most of 
them in the San Pablo valley in Contra 
Costa County. Many counties in the 
state are under quarantine. 

Barley has been very inactive here, 
and prices are lower. However, the lack 
of rain in the southern part of the 
state gives barley a potential value above 
present levels, and holders are some- 
what firm in their ideas. 


NOTES 


C. A. Peplow, of the Seattle Flour 
Mills, spent last week in San Francisco. 


The A. W. Scott Hay & Grain Co. 
337 Berry Street, San Francisco, lost 
$50,000 in stock through fire and smoke 
last week. 


A new company, known as the Coast- 
Dakota Flour Co., on March 1 became 
the direct sales agent of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, which 
on that date discontinued its San Fran- 
cisco office and sales force. The Coast- 
Dakota Flour Co. succeeds the Allen 
Flour Co. and, as direct milling repre- 
sentatives, will have the exclusive sale 
of Russell-Miller and Crown Mills 
(Portland, Oregon) products in northern 
California. The temporary office is at 
150 California Street. 


OGDEN 


Market conditions changed little last , 


week, prices for wheat remaining prac- 
tically the same and flour quotations be- 
ing unchanged. The demand for flour 
continued strong both from the’ Pacific 
Coast and the Southeast. Millers report- 
ed that their output was sold, and that 
they were booking orders far into the 
summer months. Wheat deliveries con- 
tinued good, weather conditions being 
favorable and the roads excellent for 
hauling. Receipts have been so heavy 
at the Ogden terminal that all elevator 
properties, including two that had been 
temporarily shut down last fall, are now 
being utilized. 
NOTES 


Amended articles of incorporation of 
the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., have been 
filed in Ogden, providing for $250,000 in 
preferred stock in addition to the com- 
mon. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 
taken over the operation of the in 
elevators of the Utah Cereal F Co. 
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plant, which has not been running for 
several months. 

Plans are‘being considered by the As- 
sociated Farmers’ Milling Co., Ogden, 
for the reopening of the old Riverdale 
mill as either a cereal or a live stock 
food plant. The company recently se- 
cured control of this mill, and plans to 
replace all the old machinery. 

Whether the flour mill of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers’ Milling Co., a few miles 
south of Ogden, will have to be moved 
from its present location because of a 
change in the Utah state highway is a 
question creating some concern with the 
mill's owners and the Weber County 
commissioners. The change in roadway 
brings the main Utah highway within a 
few inches of the mill. Efforts are be- 
ing made to secure an adjustment, so 
that mill work will not interfere with 
traffic. 

Nearly $1,000,000 were distributed 
during February by beet sugar companies 
of Utah and Idaho to farmers as the 
third payment on the beets grown under 
profit sharing contracts. The farmers 
were paid $5.50 ton on the first install- 
ment, and 75¢ on each of two succeeding 
payments. A third will be made later. 
Profit sharing contracts are now being 
signed for this year’s crop by the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. and other companies operating plants 
in the two states. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 

The first movement in flour prices that 
has been recorded in Montana territory 
since December was noted last week in 
the marking up of the price on patents, 
due to the recent advance in wheat. 
Quotations were as follows: patent flour 
$6.45 bbl and first clear $4.70, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 ton and standard middlings 
$27, same terms. 

” - 

M. L. Wilson, leader of the state agri- 
cultural work in Montana for the State 
Agricultural College, has returned from 
Washington, where he passed several 
weeks in the interest of the so-called 
farmer legislation. His visit to the 
capital was due to his special knowledge 
of the cost factor in wheat production, 
a subject he has been specializing in for 
several years, not only as to Montana 
but as to other northwestern states, and 
also provinces of Canada. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Although demand was still affected by 
the approach of tax assessment time, 
flour prices last week remained firm, 
with no material changes noted since the 
previous week. Quotations: Idaho-Utah 
and northern bakers long patents $6 bbl 
and short patents $6.25, carload lots, 
cotton 98’s; Kansas 95 per cent $6.85, 
straights $6.45 and first clears $5.75, 
carload lots, cotton 98’s; local milled 
flours, net cash basis, 48’s, family pat- 
ents $6.80, straight $6.40 and first clear 
$5.25; basis 98’s, hard winter wheat bak- 
ers $6.40, blended bakers $6.20 and soft 
winter bakers $6. 

Although the trade is pretty well 
booked up, flour receipts in Los Angeles 
indicate that the market is in a healthy 
condition. Receipts, Feb. 27, totaled 222 
carloads, only 15 below January. In 
spite of steadily increasing receipts, 
there has been no break in prices. 


MILLFEED 


High prices obtained for millfeed dur- 
ing January proved very attractive, and 
the movement was stimulated to such an 
extent that this market is flooded with 
mill-run and prices have taken another 
tumble. The total receipts of mill-run 
and bran, Feb. 1-27, were 115 carloads, 
against 75 for January. Red and blend- 
ed mill-run were quoted on Feb. 27 at 
$830@31 ton, and white at $31@32. 

GRAIN 

The tax assessment period also affect- 
ed the demand for grains, although 
prices had a stronger tendency. Quo- 
tations: top barley, $1.80 per 100 lbs; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.80, No. 3 $1.72; bart 
wheat $2.021%4, Sonora $1.97; Utah-Idaho 
wheat, $1.97% for seed and $2.07% for 
milling. Prices on the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange: March barley $1.75 per 100 
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Ibs bid, $1.833% asked; December barley 
$1.60 bid, $1.65 asked; August barley, 
a new quotation, $1.61% bid, $1.63% 
asked. 

ALCO FLOUR CO. 

The business of Crombie & Co., flour 
jobbers, 801 East First Street, was sold 
Feb. 25 by the receiver to the H. F. 
Allen Estate Co., San Francisco, Lucius 
Allen, of Los Angeles, taking over the 
management. The name will be changed 
to the Alco Flour Co., a corporation, 
all of the stock of which will be held 
by the H. F. Allen estate. I. V. Pearne, 
vice president and secretary of Crom- 
bie & Co., remains with the new firm as 
sales manager. 

Crombie & Co. was established in 1906, 
the founder passing away several years 
ago. The firm went into the hands of 
the receiver three years ago. It jobs 
bakers’ supplies, eastern hard wheat and 
Pacific Coast flours. Lucius Allen for- 


FARM PRICES DURING WAR 


Secretary Hoover Denies Statement by Sen- 
ator Reed That Values Were Held Down 
by Food Administration 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has issued the following state- 
ment to the press: 

“Senator Reed, of Missouri, is inac- 
curate in his statement that the prices 
of farm produce were held down by the 
Food Administration during the war be- 
low the level of other commodities, ‘thus 
doing a great injustice and depriving the 
farmers of $5,000,000,000.’ 

“The average price of all commodities 
for the two years of the Food Adminis- 
tration, as shown by the Department of 
Labor figures, was 92 per cent above 
pre-war, whereas agricultural produce 
was not held down, but was held up to 
an average of 118 per cent above pre- 








commodity. 


port sales. 


“ratio prices.” 





THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL PROVIDES: 


1. The immediate proclamation of a general emergency 
in respect of agricultural commodities, requiring legislative 
defiance of ordinary economic laws. 

2. Authority for the President to declare, at any future 
time, a special emergency by reason of the export surplus of 
any basic agricultural commodity. 

3. A commission, virtually controlled by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with power arbitrarily to fix the “ratio prices” 
of basic agricultural commodities. 

4. A system of arbitrary “ratio prices” from which no 
appeal is possible, based wholly on relative pre-war values. 

5. A $200,000,000 agricultural export corporation, vir- 
tually controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. A system of taxation whereby the commission deter- 
mines the amount of the tax, or “equalization fee,” to be paid 
on every sale made by the producer of a basic agricultural 


7%. <A fund, created by these taxes, to be used to pay the 
expenses of the corporation and make good its losses on ex- 


8. Authority for the corporation to dump agricultural 
commodities in foreign markets at whatever prices will prove 
low enough to move the exportable surplus. 

9. Authority for the President to fix import duties at 
any level which he may deem necessary to maintain the fictitious 








merly conducted the Allen Flour Co., 
selling out Jan. 1 to what is now known 
as the Standard Flour Co. 


NOTES 

W. R. Movius, formerly of Lidgerwood 
and Castleton, N. D., is now operating in 
the Santa Fe oil fields. 

I. S. Lambing, formerly a flour bro- 
ker, with offices in the Pacific Electric 
Building, is now with the Peacock Oil 
Co. 
The Standard Flour Co., which on 
Jan. 1 succeeded the Allen Flour Co., has 
been incorporated for $50,000. James A. 
Lovejoy, J. H. Moran and Edward 
O’Laughlin are interested in the com- 
pany. 

Joshua Greenwood, president, and A. 
H. Belliston, manager, of the Joab Mill 
& Elevator Uo., Nephi, Utah, were re- 
cent visitors in Los Angeles, where the 
company is represented by S. P. Weldon 
& Co. The Joab company recently pur- 
chased the Nephi Mill & Manufacturing 
Co., and is operating both plants, they 
having a total capacity of 200 bbls a day. 


Business in general is holding up well, 
but trade in the outlying agricultural 
districts has been adversely affected by 
the long dry spell. Stock is being fed on 
cut hay, which has advanced to $35 ton. 
A noteworthy exception is the Imperial 
valley, which is independent of climatic 
conditions. Business in that section in 
January increased 10 per cent over Jan- 


uary of last year. 
A. G, Sram. 


war. In other words, the farmer paid 
for the things he bought during the war 
on a price basis 27 per cent less than 
the levels upon which he sold his produce, 
compared to pre-war. This was not only 
true in general, but was true for par- 
ticular commodities. For instance, the 
average price of wheat for this period 
was held up to 141 per cent above pre- 
war and hogs 138 per cent. Moreover, 
the policies in these matters were deter- 
mined by advisory committees of farm- 
ers, and not by the Food Administration. 

“If this war relationship in price was 
an injustice to the farmer, he would no 
doubt be glad to have some of this sort 
of injustice today, because the price of 
his wheat is 20 per cent above pre-war 
and his hogs 8 per cent above, while the 
average of all commodities is 63 per cent 
above.” 





BUYS THREE LAKE STEAMERS 


DvututrH, Minn.—The Minnesota-At- 
lantic Transit Co., subsidiary of the Mc- 
Dougall Terminal Warehouse Co., re- 
cently purchased the three package 
steamers, Palmer, Scranton and Spokane. 
The boats will be put in the refrigera- 
tion service from their terminal here, 
and run to Port Huron at the opening 
of navigation. The boats are each of 
3,000-ton capacity. A boat will leave the 
local terminal every other day, and direct 
connection will be made at Port Huron 
with the Pere Marquette and Grand 
Trunk railroads for transshipment to 
points in the East and along the Atlantic 
Coast. The motorships, Twin Ports and 
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Twin Cities, are now in southern waters, 
but will return and go into the Duluth- 
New York trade as soon as the lake ship- 
ping season opens. 

F. G. Cartson. 





MONTANA WHEAT YIELDS 

Great Faris, Monr.—Prize awards 
made by the Montana Development As- 
sociation for the better farming efforts 
of 1923 have been made public, and it 
appears that wheat growers around 
Highwood, a short distance east of 
Great Falls, Simms, west of this city, 
and Belt, southeast, none of them more 
than 30 miles from Great Falls, finished 
the contest in the first group of winners. 

Charles P. McGuire threshed 65 acres 
that yielded 61 1-13 bus to the acre. 
That gave him first prize money. Second 
prize went to C. F. Noble, of Grass 
Range, east of Lewistown, with 56 bus 
average on 20 acres. Roy Wood, of 
Highwood, stood third with an average 
of 54.4 bus on a tract of 120 acres. J. 
A. Rutherford, of Belt, threshed an 
average of 46 bus on 55 acres. The yield 
of J. J. Duggan, of Simms, was 35.34 bus 
for 37 acres, and this gave him only 
twenty-seventh place, showing that there 
were 23 growers with averages between 
that and the 46 bus of Rutherford. 

These averages and acreages all are 
certified by the Montana Development 
Association, the membership of which is 
made up of merchants, bankers and pro- 
fessional men, that organization having 
been for five years carrying on an ag- 
gressive campaign for better farming 
methods. It is a strong advocate of 
summer fallowing. ; 

Joun A. Curry. 





NATION’S AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 

Rocnester, N. Y.—Speaking at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, before an audience of growers, 
on Farmers’ Week, Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, compared the 
present period in American agriculture 
to the situation in England after the 
Napoleonic wars, when English agricul- 
ture slumped and England became an 
industrial nation. Secretary Wallace 
raised the question whether or not the 
United States should follow this ex- 
ample, and gave it as his idea that the 
stability of the United States depended 
on a prosperous agriculture. 

“If agriculture is broken down,” de- 
clared Secretary Wallace, “until it is 
carried on by a peasant class as in 
Europe, the doom of the United States 
is sealed. The problem challenges the in- 
terest, not only of the agricultural peo- 
ple, but of every one in this country in- 
terested in maintaining it as it exists 
today.” T. W. Knapp. 





RECLAMATION POLICY STATED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interior de- 
partment appropriation bill, as passed 
by the Senate, voices the policy of Con- 
gress to make no further appropriations 
for new reclamation projects in the arid 
West until the report of the Fact-Find- 
ing Commission is completed and sub- 
mitted. This is a commission appointed 
by Secretary of the Interior Work to 
investigate all of the reclamation proj- 
ects in the West, the report to be com- 


. plete in every detail, comparing actual 


costs with original estimates of cost, and 
pointing out wherein the reclamation pol- 
icy of the government has succeeded or 
failed. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





NEW GRAIN EXCHANGE AT MILAN 

Under the auspices of the Milan 
Chamber of Commerce, plans are being 
made for the creation of a permanent 
exchange where dealings in cereals will 
be conducted. Hitherto buyers and sell- 
ers have met two or three times a week 
informally in the open air in a sort of 
curb market and, although there has 
been no regular organization, the volume 
of business transacted is said to have 
been very considerable. Milan is the 
most important center for the grain 
trade in Italy, being located in the midst 
of the principal producing district, while 
it is claimed that the city alone con- 
sumes 120,000 tons wheat per annum and 
400,000 tons cereals of all kinds. In 
connection with the new exchange, it is 
proposed to largely increase the storage 
facilities, the present capacity of which 
is about 60,000 tons. 
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(Continued from page 999.) 
Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
March 1, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 
1924 1923 1922 1921 











Minneapolis ... 1,754 2,289 1,917 1,800 
Duluth cccesse 358 400 72 213 
Bete scenes 2,112 2,689 1,989 2,013 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 1, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
ty 


Minneapolis 89,867 68,147 72,548 








Duluth ....... 45,499 34.745 32,638 
Totals ..... 94,241 135,366 102,892 106,186 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00@31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@22.00 
White corn meal,  mecenene 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft ....... . 2,.35@ 2.40 
ee Se, SPE oaks ct oevnoeese 3.80@ 3.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ‘ 6.10@ 6.15 
Graham, standard, bbit ... . 6.05@ 6.10 
Rolled Gete®® .ncccccsess teens tees @ 2.72 
Linseed oil meal® .......-..++. @ 43.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 = Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal prices have advanced 
$3.50 ton, following improved domestic 
and export inquiry. Some of the larger 
Minneapolis seed crushers have already 
sold their output for March. Domestic 
dealers have been taking oil meal freely 
within the past week, for both prompt 
and 60-day shipment. Prices are very 
firm. Spot meal is quoted at $43.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. For May shipment, 
$1 more is asked. It is understood that 
Chicago crushers are asking $44 ton, 
Toledo $43, and Buffalo $42.50. 

Linseed oil cake is quoted at $36 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, April loading, and $33 
for May-August. 

The market is strong; jobbers say they 
would not be surprised to see further 
advances. Summer operations of Min- 
neapolis linseed mills will depend largely 
on seed supplies. It is believed that do- 
mestic stocks will soon be exhausted and 
that crushers will have to depend on 
imported seed, either from Canada or 
Argentina, Summer offerings of oil meal 
by eastern mills will be the product of 
imported seed and must necessarily be 
on the basis of lower protein content. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Mch. 3 Mch, 4 
Mch. 1 Feb. 23 1923 1922 











No. 1 dark .....4,242 4,233 3,741 1,330 
No, 1 northern. .1,160 1,127 1,222 27 
No. 2 northern. .1,569 1,535 1,232 270 
Others .........8,340 8,379 9,272 5,638 

Totals ocsce 15,311 15,274 15,467 7,266 
. Ferree 6,441 6,360 ‘ oe She 
In 1930 ....... 8,709 are 8 <¢nene 29800 
Tm 2920 ....2. SEGee Gee sevice 3 § serise 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on March 1, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 











Minneapolis .. 15,311 15,467 7,266 6,441 
TPUBUEN sc cccecs 6,133 8,925 2,671 1,623 
Tete acces 21,444 24,392 9,937 8,064 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: March 3 
March1 Feb. 23 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,754,270 1,716,000 2,288,880 
Flour, bblis....... 27,603 26,468 34,444 
Millstuff, tons.... 287 725 2,390 
eee 810,300 883,560 203,060 
CORE, WEE. c'scccce 495,040 563,640 399,600 
Barley, bus...... 224,640 217,800 330,890 
Rye, bus...... .. 120,930 123,710 292,600 
Flaxseed, bus.... 27,250 42,420 68,250 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: March 3 
March1 Feb. 23 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 731,140 631,570 824,850 
Pieur, bbis....... 284,728 292,958 345,401 
Millstuff, tons.... 17,926 15,605 14,322 
a 768,810 635,230 89,250 
CO, BW. cccecce 481,650 542,520 606,950 
Barley, bus...... 267,300 227,370 248,000 
Rye, bus......0.. 28,120 56,240 42,560 
Fiaxseed, bus.... 50,050 37,990 9,630 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
March 1, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipte—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ... 7,156 4,791 1,340 862 
PEE aod eves 6,155 3,163 5,382 3,008 











Totals ...... 13,311 7,954 6,722 3,870 
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Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
March 1, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


r-—Receipts——, -——In store——_, 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 27 68 31 283 6 107 
Duluth ..... 37 11 8 229 40 122 
Totals..... 64 79 39 6612 46 229 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mch. 3 Mch. 4 Mch. 5 

Mch. 1 Feb. 23 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ...1,283 1,115 405 1,753 608 


Oats ...4,921 4,943 10,662 22,389 8,858 
Barley... 566 596 886 827 993 
Rye ....7,902 7,772 2,556 1,050 90 
Flaxseed. 283 323 6 107 1,191 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26. 73% @73% 44% @44% 63% @64% 56@58 
27. 78%@74% 44% @45 64% @64% 56@68 
28. 71%@74% 44% @45 -@64% 56@68 
29. 72%@73% 444% @44% -@64% 56@68 
Mch. 

1.. 73% @74% 44% @44% -@64% 57@69 
3.. 72%@73% 44% @44% -@64% 59@69 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track Feb. May 





Feb. 26.. ‘+ 57 2.56 2.5 2.56 2.56 
Feb. 27... 2.56 2.55 2.59 2.57 2.57 
Feb, 28... 2.58 2.56 2.59 2.57 2.57 
Feb. 29... 2.57% 2.55% 2.585 2.57% 2.566% 
Mch, 
Mch. 1.... 2.57% 2.56% 2.58% 2.56% 2.56% 
Mch, 3.... 2.57% 2.56% 2.59% 2.57% 2.66% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


According to local millers the flour 
situation showed no material change last 
week. Some buyers came in for sup- 
plies, but their purchases were not ex- 
tensive. While everybody claims slow 
trade, yet no one seems to know just 
what is the matter. Mill asking quota- 
tions were advanced 20c bbl. 

Wheat was generally higher and durum 
flour buyers have not shown a tendency 
to -purchase, except for actual needs. 
Even inquiry from the East appeared 
lessened. As a result the mill sold a 
rather limited volume. It still has old 
orders to grind on, which helps to keep 
it busy. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
3% @3%c lb in cotton 98's, f.o.b., mill; 
durum patent, 4c less. 

Nominal prices, March 1, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: ‘ 
1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $6.80@7.10 
Bakers patent ....... 6.15@6.40 6.60@6.85 
First clear, jute ...... 5.00 @5.25 55 @5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 


RYE FLOUR 

The East manifested no interest in rye 
flour last week. Local consumers were 
in the market as usual to cover estab- 
lished trade requirements. Prices March 
1, at Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in 
cottons: pure white, $4.20 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $4.10; No. 3 dark, $3.95; No. 
5 blend, $4.65; No. 8 rye, $3.70. 


MILLFEED 


The market strengthened up some- 
what after a show of weakness, and 
mills sold some at the advance. De- 
mand does not show much activity, but 
furnishes encouragement for the future. 
Mill sales were confined to mixed cars 
of flour and full carload lots to regular 
established trade. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
wu, SEB ve ccceceen 22,475 61 
PUCVIOUD WOO 22. ccsccecus 14,055 38 
Te GE cascade ove navnwnek 31,280 85 
TWO FORTS OBO o 2. sccsscrie 5,035 14 


WHEAT 
Mills and elevators were light buyers 
of spring wheat. Receipts picked up a 
bit, but very few cash offerings came 
out for sale. Everything eventually was 
taken care of at the old basis of spreads. 
The durum market developed moderate 
strength, especially during the closing 
session. Futures advanced 1c the last 
day, and the cash relatively the same. 
While there is a good milling demand 
for the desirable grades, buyers found 
very little of this class of wheat for 
sale. Shipping operations were moder- 
ate, although receipts exceeded the move- 
ment and stocks increased. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Corn offerings were variable, with 
trade to correspond. The price ten- 


dency indicated firmness in sympathy 
with the futures; spreads holding about 


unchanged under the Chicago May deliv- 
ery, 30-day shipment. The storage 
movement this way continues. 

Elevators are taking care of most of 
the oats arriving for later disposition. 
The discount of 344¢c under Chicago May 
is being maintained on No. 3 white, 
track or to arrive. In the absence of 
any shipping movement, supplies here 
are being built up steadily. 

Arrivals of barley were on an in- 
creased scale, resulting in the passing of 
a little business. Purchases are being 
stored in elevators. 

Rye is in active demand. The daily 
offerings find ready sale at the prevail- 
ing spread, and only limited receipts re- 
strict the volume of business. Opera- 
tors in futures show a tendency to stay 
out of the market. There was no sign of 
improvement in the East or abroad. 


FLAXSEED 


Conflicting influences disturbed the 
futures market, causing fairly sharp and 
wide price turns. Not until the low level 
was reached on Feb. 28 did buyers make 
any concerted effort to support and 
advance prices, and quotations worked 
up closely to the starting basis. How- 
ever, closing prices ranged slightly un- 
der the resting spot of Feb. 23. The 
February delivery went out quietly. May 
continues the leading issue, with July 
broadening and a lessening interest in 
the March.- Outside crushing interests 
are keeping the market up, while the 
locals mark time. No. 1 spot is now 
based March to 4c over. To arrive is 
quoted March price. Stocks increased 
14,500 bus. 

NOTES 

C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
was in Minneapolis, on business, March 8. 

C. G. Ireys, Minneapolis, and H. G. 
Cowan, Buffalo, were on ‘change last 
week, 

The 1923 annual report of the Duluth 
Board of Trade soon will be ready for 
distribution. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary-treas- 
urer Duluth Board of Trade, was at his 
desk for a short time March 3, after an 
absence of two weeks. 

There were but two cars of Canadian 
wheat brought here last week and one 
of barley, all going into store. Ship- 
ments comprised one car of wheat. 

Elevators reported car shipments of 
50,000 bus flaxseed on March 3, reduc- 
ing the stocks sharply. Last week only 
about 13,000 bus were sent out to crush- 
ing points. 

B. Stockman, general manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co, and A. L. 
Goodman, president Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., attended the millers’ meet- 
ing held at Minneapolis, Feb. 26. 

The board of directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade has adopted a fixed 
charge of $1 per car for moisture test, 
in addition to the regular sampling 
charge on all grains, effective March 1, 
1924. Members of the exchange will pay 
only one half this rate. 

Boat owners continue to offer space at 
3i%c for wheat at opening of naviga- 
tion, with few if any shippers inter- 
— meantime, supplies keep piling 

. From present indications, grain 
inte will be well over 20,000,000 bus 
by the time boats commence to ‘operate. 

An active and generous movement of 
corn to this market is on at present. 
On March 3 there were 150 cars report- 
ed on track, the bulk of which carried 
orders to go into store. The Armour 
and Globe interests are moving most of 
the stuff. It has been intimated that 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bus will be re- 
ceived between now and the opening of 


navigation. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring .... 76 58 12 98 4 1 
Durum .... 278 342 59 25 10 
Winter .... 4 se 1 . 
Totals 358 400 72 123 14 1 
CHER: ov vee 789 12 170 
OSts coccis 115 7 6 
3 Peer 156 383 67 1 ~~" 
Barley 13 16 2 a 
Bonded.. . 1 oe ae ee on 1 
Flaxseed .. 37 11 8 13 27 7 


March 5, 1924 


Stocks of coarse grains on March 1 at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Gee sess: 3,207 162 4,837 

See acces 1,921 613 5,835 “4 28 
eres 7,165 7,050 1,612 1 62 -_ 
Barley .... 209 226 195 11 58 10 
Flaxseed .. 173 40 122 56 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum— 

May May July 

OE DS ee er 117% 109% 109% 

SS rare 117 109 109% 

a Ue eswscceeats 116% 108% 109% 

Ws BS cccvegevens 117 109% 110% 

OS errr 117 110% 110% 

ek Sl beakers caved 116% 109% 110% 

BOGE BD ccacvevies 117% 111% 111% 

Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 

-— Amber durum—, .—Durum— 

Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


23... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
25... 107 @121 106 @121 107 105 

26... 106% @120% 105% @120% 106% 104% 
27... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
28... 108% @122% 107% @122% 108% 106% 
29... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 


1.... 109% @123% 108% @123% 109% 107% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
23.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115\% 
25.. 115% @125% 113%@119% 112% @115% 
26.. 114% @124% 112%@118% 111% @114% 
27.. 115 @125 113 @119 112 @115 
28.. 115 @125 113 @119 112 @115 
29.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 


March 
1... 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


3 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 

vem, Be «2... We 45% 67% 44@67 
Feb. 25 .... 77% 45% 67 44@67 
Feb. 26 .... 77% 45% 66% 44@67 
Feb. 27 .... 78% 45% 66% 44@67 
Feb. 28 .... 78% 45% 66% 44@67 
Feb. 29 717% 44% 66% 44@67 
March s | 78% 45% 66% 44@67 
Dututh-Sunecier wheat stocks, March 1, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 














bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dakn 
1,2 nor § 5655 358 188 14 34 34 
3 dkn i 
3 nor § 179 13 86 10 3 1 
All other 

spring ~.1,356 1,832 488 19 7 5 
1,2 amd 
1,2dur f 809 1,546 199 51 155 15 
Samad 
3 dur § 356 ni - 40 
All other 

durum ..2,835 5,175°1,672 82 162 87 
Winter .... 43 1 38 11 1 19 
Mixed ...-. oe ee 7 60 177 49 

Totals ..6,133 8,925 2,671 287 539 210 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 





Opening 
Feb. 25 High Low Mch.1 1923 
Mch. .$2.58% $2.58% $2.54% $2.56% $2.91% 


May .. 2.59 2.59 2.53% 2.66% 2.75 
July .. 2.56 2.55 2.51% 2.53% 2.68% 
APPil 2 coccee coeeee’ eesees SS ies ee 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 4, in-cents per 100 Ibs: 


a F rom ——7. 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 

Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 

Belfast ...... 23.00 .. 23.00 23.00 23.00 

Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 

eee 22.00 .... «wooo 23.00 cece 
Cardiff e 22.00 + 22.00 ee 


Bergen ..... ; 26.00 na. : vee 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 eves 


Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 eee 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 eee 
COP sccccces 23.00 .... 238.00 23.00 ee 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cove 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 . 27.00 27.00 See 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Tr 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 oeee 
TEAVEO. cscccs 27.50 27.50 27.60 coce 
Marseilles ° cece 
30.00 


Helsingfors... f x 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 seee 


MGM occce «++ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 bane 
Leith ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 ‘ano 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 28.00 .... cece 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22,00 
BWewenstle ... BB.08 2.20 cece cove eece 
Rotterdam 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .. gece « eee 
Southampton... 22.00 .. éuee ve 
Danzig ...... 6.00 26.00 26.00 

Pireus . 27.50 . coos « . 





EE Sse SUE: Wik \ieks Maken gece 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived a cable from its agricultural rep- 
resentative in London to the effect that 
Czecho-Slovakia has raised its monthly 
breadstuffs import maximum to total 
20,000 tons. 
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MONTANA’S WHEAT COSTS 


State’s Farmers Gratified by Preliminary 
Report of Tariff Commission as to 
Their Average Yields 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Montana was 
given a most favorable position among 
the wheat growing states of the nation 
by the preliminary report of the Tariff 
Commission as to its findings on the 
cost of wheat production. The Moccasin 
section in Montana has the lowest cost 
figure among spring wheat growing 
states, where it is claimed the cost to 
produce a bushel of wheat was found to 
be 85c. Moccasin is the location of one 
of the state’s experimental farms, but 
it is in the famous Judith basin wheat 
country and is accepted’ as typical of 
that entire territory. 

Low cost was not the only thing satis- 
factory to Montana. The report also 
disclosed that the average yield in bushels 
for this territory was approximately 
double that of the average of all other 
sections of the spring wheat growing 
states, the Montana average yield being 
set at 18.8 and 16 bus, compared to 9.1 
bus for the other spring wheat states. 
While for a period of years the average 
yield for the state as based on the 
Judith basin territory might be slightly 
higher than if the whole state were 
made the basis, it is believed that it 
would not fall far from the mark, as 
some of the newer sections, such as the 
Triangle, have disclosed some exceedingly 
high yields that would tend to help the 
average through some of the leaner 
years. In the vicinity of Power, during 
the 1923 crop, the average yield on 
spring wheat would have run very close 
to 20 bus, with many fields showing close 
to 30 bus. 

Many farmers will be interested to 
see the detailed statement as to the fac- 
tors of the cost, since not all of them 
are convinced that it actually requires 
an outlay of 85c to produce a bushel of 
wheat, if the one making the charge 
against the crop is honest with his en- 
tries. However, there is a host of the 
farmers who have been convinced by ill 
luck and politicians that one cannot pro- 
duce a bushel of anything for less than 
$1.50 unless the government furnishes 
the seed and some other aid, and it is 
seriously to be doubted whether the final 
report of the commission will change the 
situation as to them. It is gratifying to 
Montana people, however, to know that 
in these days of excessive costs of 
everything this state has been found to 
offer the factor of opportunity as evi- 
denced by cheaper production costs as 
well as larger production yields, when 
es with other states that grow 
hard spring wheat. 

By conservative and_ well-informed 
farmers it has long been known that the 
greatest hindrance to this state has been 
and is the perennial crop of flamboyant 
politicians en in agitating the 
minds of men on the farms who never 
were a success at growing farm products 
and never will be, no matter whether 
they receive freely from the —- 
crib or are favored by an indulgent na- 
ture. That type of farmer, aided by a 
similar crop of men engaged in banking, 
has been responsible for the present 
financial situation in certain areas of the 
state. 





Joun A. Curry. 





BILL AIMED AT BUCKET SHOPS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Representative 
Fulmer, of South Carolina, is the au- 
thor of a bill in the House containing 
rigid prohibition against bucketing and 
illegal practices in bucket shops and ex- 
changes in the buying and selling of 
stocks, bonds, debentures, cotton, corn, 
wheat and other commodities. The bill 
is most comprehensive in its definition 
of illegal practices in the buying and 
selling of stocks, bonds, grains and cot- 
ton. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





DEBATE ON GRAIN EXCHANGES 
Wiwnirec, Man.—Considerable inter- 
est was awakened by a debate at Saska- 
toon, Feb. 21, between Dr. Robert Ma- 
secretary of the Winnipeg Grain 
ange, and Aaron Sapiro, co-opera- 
tive marketing expert from the United 
States. Dr. Magill gave a very clear ex- 
planation of the grain exchange and its 
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workings, describing it as “a piece of 
machinery for individuals and companies 
to use.” He emphasized the fact that 
the exchange owned no elevators, bought 
no wheat, and fixed no prices. He ad- 
mitted the handicap of the distance be- 
tween the coast and the great wheat belt 
of the West, and enumerated the charges 
against grain from the time it left the 
farmers’ hands until it was turned over 
to a British mill. He saw no chance of 
any of these charges being eliminated. 
Mr. Sapiro stated the opinion that the 
marketing of wheat through the ex- 
change had been a failure, and advocated 
co-operative marketing as being the ap- 
plication of business principles to farm 


problems. 
G. Rock. 


DIVERSION OF FREIGHT 


Railroad Committee Hears Objections to 
Proposed Changes in Diversion and 
Reconsigning Rules 


Cuicaco, I1t.—An important hearing 
before the national diversion and recon- 
signment committee of the railroads was 
held in Chicago, Feb. 28, on two pro- 
posed changes in the diversion and re- 
consigning rules. 

It was suggested that on dead freight 
the present diversion and reconsignment 
rules be amended to provide that, after 
the expiration of 72 hours following ar- 
rival of shipment at original destination, 
the reconsignment privilege at the 
through rate should not be permitted. 
This was opposed by the many interests 
represented at the hearing, which felt 
that there should be no time limit. 

The other change suggested by the car- 
riers was in the rule for disposition of 
grain after inspection. No changes are 
proposed by carriers in the present rule 
for the first or initial inspection, which 
requires that grain for inspection be 
placed by the carriers on their held 
tracks and, if disposition order is fur- 
nished within the free time specified in 
the demurrage code, there will be no 
charge; but if not ordered within the 
free time, there is a charge of $2.70 per 
car in the East and $2.25 per car in the 
West, in addition to demurrage. The 
proposal does not change this rule on 
grain inspected at a second point, if the 
order for disposition is for unloading at 
an elevator or mill within the switching 
limits of the second inspection point; 
but if reconsigned at second inspection 
point, to carriers beyond the switching 
limits of that inspection point, the car- 
riers will not grant any free time for 
inspection and will charge $6.30. 

The proposal also provides that for 
third and subsequent inspections, regard- 
less of whether the grain is unloaded at 
the inspection point or reconsigned be- 
yond, no free time will be allowed, and 
the charge for executing the disposition 
order will be $6.30. 

E. S. Wagner represented the Millers’ 
National Federation, and joined with the 
other shippers’ representatives in voicing 
objections to any changes in the present 
rules. T. Vandenover represented the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, and the meet- 
ing was well attended by representatives 
of various industries, including grain, 
grain products, lumber, steel, etc., also a 
number of terminal markets and trade 
associations. 

After considerable discussion, the car- 
riers agreed, providing it was decided to 
press the matter further, to submit in 
writing to all interested their reasons for 
the proposed changes in the rules, and 
to call another public hearing before any 
definite action is taken. It is generally 
understood that the carriers’ contention 
is that the abuse of equipment by recon- 
signing cars from market to market is 
the basis for the desirability, from their 
viewpoint, for a revision in the rules on 
grain. The matter is of considerable im- 
portance to grain and grain products 
interests, as it will be noted that, should 
the proposed changes be put into effect, 
there will be exacted a heavy toll where 
grain is reconsigned a second time, and 
market conditions will be affected gen- 
S. O. Wenner. 








erally. 





Conditions in Germany have changed 
materially since the stabilization of the 
pa ty Temporarily at least, stabili- 
zation has decreased the demand for 
foreign food products. Stocks held 


thro fear of famine are being con- 
sumed. The peasants are marketing 
their surplus of grain, and food con- 
sumption is becoming more diversified, 
with the result that more meat and dairy 
products, either from Germany or neigh- 
boring countries, are appearing in the 
markets. j 





WATER CARRIERS CHAMPIONED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Shipping 
Board has decided to fight further ap- 
plications of the transcontinental rail- 
roads for fourth section relief to meet 
water competition. The board has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a protest against the application of 
the carriers to establish lower rail rates 
on transcontinental shipments. In a 
resolution the board declared that the 
railroads were seeking to stamp out ihe 
competition of the intercoastal trade 
through the Panama Canal, to the in- 
jury of the public interest. 

The Southern Pacific filed the first of 
the rail applications, and was later 
joined by several other carriers. A pre- 
liminary report of an examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission found 
in favor of the lower rail rates, because 
of the severe competition of canal traffic. 

The Shipping Board, it was announced, 
was prepared to go to the limit in fight- 
ing the railroad applications, on the 
ground that a strong merchant marine 
could not be built up if the railroads 
were to be permitted to offset all of the 
natural advantages of the water. carriers. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

LB. Be wccccccce 1,646 228 79 22 
GQesIVEOS. 2. ccencce 1,398 158 71 
Grain Growers .. 2,516 212 27 oes 
GB, TH. PB. cicccvces 4,967 208 57 80 
Northland ...... 6,099 1,131 239 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 421 501 eee ee 
Can. Gov't ...... 2,026 280 140 329 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 5,362 421 37 91 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 6,564 437 42 106 


Private elevators. 20,415 1,634 183 115 














Total® ...ceeee 51,414 5,210 876 742 
Year ago ....... 27,372 3,759 2,803 365 
Receipts ..ccseee 530 514 83 12 
Rail shipments.. 413 180 55 15 

STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 12 No. 1C. W...00. 19 
No. 1 northern.10,817 No. 2 C. W...... 1,917 
No. 2 northern..8,852 No. 3 C. W...... 982 
No. 3 northern..7,049 Ex. 1 feed ..... 113 
De © tenaeecees 2,988 1 TOOE occcccccce 218 
No. 4 special.... 62 8 feed ..cccccees 202 
Me. B cccceceese 388 Special bin ..... 38 
No. 5 special ... TE QEMOTS ccccccces 88 
MG. © svececcose 118 Private ......+:. 1,634 
No. 6 special.... 50 
Feed ...ccccccces 161 WOU ccvesess 5,210 
DUOFEM wcccvccece 312 
Special bin ..... “96 
Others ...ccesee 1,098 
Private ......- 20,415 

Total ..-.cee. 51,414 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
4 


Baltimore .. 499 70 79 119 
Boston ..... 3 2 33 4 eee 
Buffalo ..... 3,362 $82 1,065 1,264 236 
Afloat ....2,213 TT --. 1,256 awe 
Chicago ...15,617 4,930 4,531 1,569 208 
Afloat .... 188 me oes .Ke eee 
Detroit ..... 44 39 87 23 me 
Duluth ..... 5,846 3,207 1,921 7,165 209 
Galveston ... 460 eee cee * 


Indianapolis. 386 492 227 eee eee 
Kan. City..11,966 1,804 892 196 303 





Milwaukee... 340 1,116 1,048 677 78 
Minneap’lis 15,311 1,289 4,921 7,902 566 
N. Orleans... 156 545 144 24 2 
New York... 255 33 368 486 79 
Omaha ..... 3,100 1,799 997 347 35 
POOTIB ..ccese 34 216 110 eee ee. 
Philadelphia. 282 297 112 64 3 
Sioux City... 320 483 497 15 6 
St. Joseph .. 894 351 116 11 3 
St. Louis....1,305 1,283 324 19 3 
Toledo ..... 1,491 166 278 24 eee 

Totals ...64,072 18,898 17,741 21,205 1,735 
Last year ..47,507 27,529 27,683 14,954 2,778 


Increases: Corn, 3,652,000 us; oats, 153,- 
000; rye, 491,000. Decreases: Wheat, 382,000 
bus; barley, 119,000. 





$e 
Canada—Visible Grain Supply 
Visible grain supply in Western Canada 
on Feb. 29, 1924, as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Max- 
Wheat Oats Barley seed Rye 
Ft. William, 

Pt. Arthur.51,414 5,210 876 742 «1,385 
Winnipeg... 957 177 29 nee 7 
Interior 

terminal... 4,135 2,510 344 7 59 
Country ....43,623 12,713 2,194 934 1,380 
Vancouver.. 598 eve eee 3 











Totals ..100,727 20,621 3,443 1,683 2,834 
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SOUTHWEST RATE HEARING 


Case of Great Importance to Southwestern 
Millers Opened at Kansas City—Advan- 
tage to Northwestern Mills Alleged 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—A hearing in what is termed 
the most important rate case in which 
millers of the Southwest have been in- 
volved in recent years began today be- 
fore an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Kansas City. 
It is expected to last three or four days. 

The complaint was filed several months 
ago by the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
the Kansas City Millers’ Club and other 
organizations. It alleges discrepancies in 
rates from Missouri River points to cen- 
tral states territories, as compared to 
those for like distances from the Minne- 
apolis and Duluth districts to the cen- 
tral states. 

The first testimony was by mill traffic 
men from the Southwest, who offered 
exhaustive exhibits to show that north- 
western millers are given an advantage 
in competition by the lower freight rates 
for equal distances. 

Several traffic men from northwestern 
mills cross-examined each witness severe- 
ly. Their questions gave little indica- 
tion of what points they would seek to 
bring out in their own testimony. They 
seemed chiefly concerned over whether 
southwestern mills had been able to com- 
pete successfully in the central states 
under the existing rates. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and E. H. 
Hogueland, commerce counsel, South- 
western Millers’ League, with C. J. 
Kucera, traffic representative Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, are in charge of the 
case for the plaintiffs. The northwest- 
ern millers are represented by C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, and several railroad and mill 
traffic men. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





CORN BORER IN THE MOVIES 

The job of protecting America’s 
greatest crop from the ravages of the 
European corn borer is visualized in a 
new United States Department of Agri- 
culture educational motion picture, “Corn 
Borer Control in the Corn Belt.” 

The corn borer was first discovered in 
the United States in Massachusetts in 
1917, but was also present in Ontario, 
Canada, at that time. It spread south- 
westwardly from Ontario, and is now 
attacking the eastern limits of the great 
corn belt in Ohio and Michigan. The 
picture tells how the federal and state 
bureaus of entomology are tackling the 
job of controlling the “borer” co-opera- 
tively, and teHs the corn belt farmer 
what he must do to prevent its spread 
to new territory and to keep it under 
control in infested areas. 

Burning of stalks, cobs and nubbins in 
the field, the plowing under of the stalks 
left standing over winter, cleaning up 
the barnyard and pigpen, employing the 
silo and shredder, and other recommend- 
ed methods of control are shown. Op- 
eration of quarantines to prevent corn 
on the cob being shipped out of the in- 
fested areas is also picturized. 

“Corn Borer Control in the Corn Belt” 
will be circulated through the educational 
film service of the department and the 
co-operating state institutions. Copies 
may be borrowed for short periods, or 
may be purchased at the laboratory 
charge. — 





JAPAN BIDS FOR FOREIGN RICE 

Foreign rice may enter Japan duty 
free until the end of July, according to 
a cable received by the Department of 
Commerce announcing an extension of 
the free period from March 31, set imme- 
diately after the earthquake. Accord- 
ing to the final official estimate of the 
Japanese government, the rice crop of 
Japan amounted to only 8,864,000 short 
tons, against 9,710,720 last season. This 
is a reduction of 96,000 tons from the 
8,961,000 reported in the second official 
forecast, and 400,000 below Japan’s sev- 
en-year average. After taking into ac- 
count the carry-over of Nov. 1, 1923, 
this means a deficiency of between 640,- 
000 and 800,000 tons in the home crop. 
Korea and Formosa, Japanese colonies, 
will be called upon largely for the de- 
ficiency and the providing of a reason- 
able carry-over next Nov. 1. 
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MILLERS’ FORCEFUL ARGUMENT 

The millers of the country may well 
be proud of the manner in which their 
representatives acquitted themselves at 
the hearing before the Tariff Commission 
on the proposal to increase the tariff on 
wheat, flour and other wheat products. 

There was an utter absence of the 
swinging of arms and raised voices which 
are the common practice in hearings of 
this kind to impress government com- 
missions of one kind and another that 
unless they do so and so some great 
industry is about to be wiped out. No 
lawyer could have drawn a better brief 
than that which was presented to the 
commission in behalf of the contention 
that, should there be an advance in the 
tariff on wheat, the relationship between 
wheat and flour in the present tariff law 
should be maintained. 

It would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that no lawyer could have drafted 
a brief half so effective. The millers 
made a forceful argument on the law 
as to the scope of the commission’s pow- 
ers, and then plunged into their facts in 
a manner which, it was evident from the 
beginning, interested and impressed the 
government’s tariff experts. An argu- 
ment was presented which any one could 
understand, and the wheat producers 
unquestionably were placed under obli- 
gation to the millers for the best show- 
ing that was made at any time‘as to the 
effects of the tariff on wheat prices. 

The millers were in a different posi- 
tion from the representatives of the 
wheat growers. The milling industry had 
at no time interested itself in raising the 
tariff bar higher against Canada. There 
is no doubt that many of the millers 
would prefer to let the grain duty remain 
as at present, but if the commission was 
to recommend an increase on wheat it 
was believed necessary to see that the 
milling industry was not placed in an 
awkward position in its competition with 
foreign flour. The argument’ was 
strengthened by the contention that the 
farmer would be helped but little by a 
tariff increase which raised the import 
duty on the grain and gave an added 
advantage to the miller across the border. 

Canadian wheat growers and millers 
had no opportunity to express their feel- 
ings in regard to the proposed increases, 
but there was nothing in their treatment 
of the Tariff Commission experts who 
made the investigations of production 
costs on the other side of the boundary 
to indicate any concern about what this 
government might do. 


GOODING PRICE FIXING BILL 


It is probable that if the grain trade 
had known there was any likelihood of 
the Gooding wheat price guaranty bill 
being reported from committee they 
would have demanded comprehensive 
hearings. As it was, the bill was per- 
mitted to come to the Senate without a 
chance being given to those who deal in 
grain to be heard. It is doubtful if the 
majority of the members of the Senate 
committee on agriculture which consent- 
ed to its author reporting it have read 
it or know anything about its provisions. 

But there is nothing in this bill to 
worry about, because practically all of 
the senators who were once inclined to 
support price fixing legislation are now 
committed to the McNary-Haugen ex- 
port corporation bill. There is no pos- 
sibility of Congress passing two price 
fixing laws, and it remains doubtful that 
even one will get safely by both branches 
of Congress. The McNary-Haugen bill 
is now before the Senate and ready to 
be taken up soon if the oil scandal can 
be shoved aside long enough to permit 
other legislation. 

The assurance has been given by those 
who have been sounding the sentiment of 
the Senate that the bill will pass that 
body by a comfortable margin. The 


unexpected has happened, in that several 
of the responsible leaders who represent 
but little wheat are lined up to vote 
for the measure,doubtless for political 
reasons, this being campaign year, when 
the votes of the Tecumse are worth win- 
ning. 

In the House the situation will be dif- 
ferent. The wheat sections are not so 
formidable in that body, being outvoted 
by the consuming sections of the East 
and the cotton areas of the South, which 
buy much more wheat than they produce. 
By the time the bill has passed the Sen- 
ate, as expected, it is more than likely 
that the newspapers of the large cities 
of the East will begin to attack the 
ate og by which the government is 
made the chief instrument in forcing up 
the price of breadstuffs. 

It is understood that when the export 
corporation bill reaches the Senate one 
of the radical senators from the North- 
west will move to substitute the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, which, if it happens, will 
be interesting. It will afford a test to 
disclose the headway that radicalism has 
made in what was once known as the 
conservative body of Congress. The lat- 
ter bill has been jockeyed into the posi- 
tion of being the programme of the 
Farmer-Labor party, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how many men on the 
two sides of the Senate will feel that it 
is good politics to vote for the bill in 
this campaign year. Some no doubt will 
support it, if given an opportunity, on 
the assurance in their own minds that it 
has not the least chance of enactment. 

When the time comes for actual con- 
sideration of the export corporation bill 
it may look slightly different to some 
senators who now say they are for it. 
While it is said in behalf of the bill 
that it places no load on the government, 
because the producer finances operations 
by a tax upon himself, sight is not to 
be lost of the fact that it calls for 
original financing to the extent of $200,- 
000,000, and Uncle Sam is expected to 
dig up this amount to put the corpora- 
tion in business. 


NECESSITY FOR ECONOMY 


President Coolidge has but recently 
read a lecture to Congress and the ex- 
ecutive departments on the necessity of 
keeping down appropriations, and cer- 
tainly Le may be expected to assert any 
influence he possesses to balk any scheme 
to take $200,000,000 out of the Treasury 
for use on a project which is largely 
experimental. 

In the face of the President’s warn- 
ings against large appropriations, the 
Senate made a few additions to the In- 
terior department appropriation _ bill 
which were not warranted by any irves- 
tigations made by a committee of either 
house. The way to get through an un- 
worthy appropriation these days is to 
stand up and tell the Senate, or the 
House, that some great corporation is 
against it. No information is then nec- 
essary as to the merits of the proposi- 
tion itself. The Interior department bill 
as passed by the Senate carried one or 
two appropriations for large amounts 
made on this basis. It is doubtful if the 
corporations mentioned as being opposed 
had ever concerned themselves either 
way. 

The tax reduction bill as passed by the 
House is a much better meastre for busi- 
ness and industry than could have been 
forecast a few days ago. It is said, 
however, that some of the radical mem- 
bers of the House who at the last minute 
voted for a compromise reduction of the 
surtaxes did so with the hope or expec- 
tation that the Senate would raise these 
rates. This assumption would not seem 
to be warranted, because there can hard- 
ly be such a solid party line-up on either 
side of the Senate as there was in the 
House. A number of Democrats may 


reasonably be expected to vote for the 
surtaxes carried in the House bill, rather 
than for higher rates. Only a few Demo- 
crats are needed to offset the power 
held on most measures by the radical 
Republicans in combination with the 
Farmer-Labor senators. 





BISHOP WISE WANTS DOLLS 

Kansas City, Mo.—A story published 
in a local newspaper recently said that 
Bishop Wise, head of the Episcopal 
diocese of Kansas, has undertaken to 
supply girls of Armenia with dolls. 
Bishop Wise is known to many millers, 
and was a guest at the Anniversary 
Celebration of The Northwestern Miller 
last November. 

It.is said that there is one orphanage 
in the near East where there are 900 
children and only two dolls. Many of 
the little orphans tie a rag around a 
stone and paint faces with mud in order 
to call them dolls. Bishop Wise lives 
at Topeka, Kansas. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





TREND OF FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of bor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decrease of 1 
per cent in the retail cost of food in 
January, 1924, compared with December, 
1923. In December, the index number 
was 150; in January, 149. Arrest of the 
recent downward tendency in wholesale 
prices is shown for January. The bu- 
reau’s index number, which includes 404 
commodities or price series weighted ac- 
cording to their commercial importance, 
registers 151 for January, a duplication 
of the figure for the preceding month. 
Among farm products, decreases in cat- 
tle, cotton, eggs, milk, and clover hay 
offset increases in corn, oats, wheat, and 
hogs, resulting in a small net decrease 
for the group. Foodstuffs, also, were 
eapeesiallh lower than in December, 
while cloths and clothing were slightly 
lower, due to decreases in certain cotton 
goods and silk. 





A HARD WHEAT DEFICIENCY 

There is grave danger that the relative 
deficiency of production of hard wheat 
will be aggravated by the present agri- 
cultural depression. In many sections 
wheat farmers are in a bad way. This 
is particularly true in the Northwest, the 
hard spring wheat section, and to a lesser 
degree in the Southwest, the hard winter 
wheat section. 

Because nearly everywhere except in 
the Pacific Northwest and in California 
soft wheat growing is a part of mixed 
farming, the producer of soft wheat is 
not in so bad a financial condition. He 
does not put all of his eggs in one basket, 
and wheat is only one of a number of 
commodities he produces. Indeed, in 
some of the soft wheat country the 
straw is almost as important as the 
grain, and wheat is necessary in crop ro- 
tation. In much of the hard wheat coun- 
try, on the contrary, the straw has to 
be burned because it has no value and 
cannot be disposed of otherwise. 

The hard wheat farmer in many sec- 
tions is a one-crop farmer. If wheat 
prices are unprofitable, he has little else 
to fall back upon. He may be forced out 
of farming altogether or into mixed farm- 
ing. Present wheat prices are likely to 
bring about restriction of wheat acreage. 
There is grave danger that such restric- 
tion may be relatively greater in the hard 
than in the soft wheat territory. It is a 
serious national problem of the day to 
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bring about restriction of wheat acreage 
without reducing the production of hard 
wheats. At any rate I think one cannot 
escape the conclusion that there is real 
danger that before long strong domestic 
wheat will be scarce and strong flour 
even scarcer. 
—Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, in Baking Tech- 
nology. 





LESPEDEZA HAY IN THE SOUTH 

New Orteans, La.—Called the alfalfa 
of the South, lespedeza hay is growing 
fast in popularity as a paying cash crop 
in varying localities in Mississippi, ac- 
cording to reports from the Agricultur- 
al and Mechanical College, that state. 

Lespedeza yielded, during experiments 
at the Coastal “Plain station, 3% tons to 
the acre. It is the equal of alfalfa in 
feeding value, and has a smaller stem 
and more leaves in proportion to the 
stem. In recent notices from the college 
the farmers were pointed out the folly 
of buying alfalfa grown on $500 acre 
land when Mississippi land, purchasable 
at $30 an acre, will grow an equal 
amount of lespedeza. 

The plant grows wild in southern Mis- 
sissippi. It is reported that planters in 
Pearl River County expect to make it 
the major crop to supersede cotton. 

R. A. SuLiivan, 





FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY IN CHINA 

There are 123 flour mills, capitalized at 
over $40,000,000, in operation in China, 
with three under construction in the 
Shanghai regions, capitalized at over 
$3,000,000, according to a statement of 
the Chinese government bureau of eco- 
nomic information. There are 46 flour 
mills in North and South Manchuria, 
with an aggregate capacity of 15,000 
bbls. Thirty-three of these are in North 
Manchuria. The bureau of economic in- 
formation gives the estimated production 
of wheat in China as from 600,000,000 to 
800,000,000 bus. Judging from comments 
in the Chinese press, it would seem that 
this estimate of wheat production is 
some threefold too high, considering the 
fact that the Chinese people are not es- 
sentially a wheat eating nation and that 
during the past year there have been 
heavy importations of wheat into China 
to meet the needs of the flour mills. It 
is true the people of North China con- 
sume wheat products very extensively, 
but the per capita consumption even of 
this region is probably lower than that 
of peoples in the West. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 31, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 

—_To—————__, 











From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8S. ..... 5 Berer 233,985 
wrortm Sypeney, HM. Be cscs | ccusc 32,944 
Other Nova Scotia 

EE cocbedeeedd c2bse  se0es 364 
St. John, N. B...... PO) eee 123,441 
Other New Bruns- 

WEEE TOUS cccce — causes SO _sekves 
Montreal, Que. .... 928,098 ..... 853,803 
Quebec, Que. ...... BB,S6R on cece 1,500 
Abercorn, Que. .... 5,063 2,000 16,176 
St. John’s, Que..... 2,413 1,560 6,909 
Athelstan, Que. .... 11,257 ..... 275,672 
Coaticook, Que. .... 317,839 ..... 151,772 
Prescott, Ont. ..... ) eee 13,345 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 355,343 66,297 781,345 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 197,708 7,355 401,298 
Winnipeg, MaM.....  ceece | ere 
OG WOM, GRE... cesses cvscc 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... 3,782 10 48,029 
Gretna, Mam. .....2 secce 27T —s a wees 
North Portal, Sask. ..... 1,415 300 
Lethbridge, Alta... ..... - ‘neseas 
Vancouver, B. C.... 24,046 14,688 350,874 

Potale ..cccccece 2,006,211 93,429 3,309,782 








Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
AP 103 111 102 103 108 
Serre ee 100 98 
Ae 98 97 98 99 103 
rrr 102 96 92 90 94 
BOER ce esoescs 100 100 98 94 95 
i Seer 95 90 83 80 82 
are 86 80 83 83 85 
a 112 112 119 119 136 
Pere 94 97 103 110 122 
re 169 174 195 175 179 
. Sa 224 221 221 221 221 
SS 224 224 224 224 224 
ee 230 230 230 230 280 
BERc cst cocved 273 232 205 193 194 
Fae 148 115 111 113 114 
Fea raeers 100 101 109 109 108 
Se 106 98 97 93 


Average 

of 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 


106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
122 109 115 117 111 118 149 114 
230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 


280 280 280 301 315 315 305 273 
188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 


Average for 
months...... 139 134 134 131 140 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST LABOR GOVERNMENT 


By L. F. BRoEKMAN 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 6—Momentous 
events have followed one another in 
quick succession since the official open- 
ing of Parliament by the King on Jan. 
15. The result of the general election 
in December rendered the fall of the 
Conservative government inevitable, un- 
less by chance the Liberals were willing 
to join forces with it. The leader of the 
Liberal party, Mr. Asquith, quickly dis- 
pelled any illusion on this point, and 
no official effort was ever made to bring 
it about, although a certain section of 
the press and certain individuals, in a 
state of panic at the prospect of a 
socialist government, tried every means 
in their power, it is said, to persuade 
Mr. Asquith to alter his determination 
to vote against the government. 


THE NO-CONFIDENCE VOTE 


The Conservative government was 
placed in an anomalous position from 
the outset. Owing 
to its mistake in 
appealing to the 
country on the 
protection _ issue, 
its comfortable 
majority of 77 
over all parties in 
the previous Par- 
liament was con- 
verted into a mi- 
nority of 100, This 
meant that the op- 
position _ parties, 
composed of La- 
bor-Socialists and 
Liberals, exceeded 
the Conservatives 
by 100, though 
neither opposition 
party separately 
held as many seats Premier MacDonald 
as the Conserva- 
tives. It was a foregone conclusion, 
therefore, that under the circumstances 
the Conservative government would be 
unable to carry on, as it could be out- 
voted at every turn. In fact, it was de- 
feated on the very first motion it brought 
forward. 

After the official opening of Parlia- 
ment it is the custom to hold a debate on 
the address from the throne, or the 
King’s speech, as it is often called, in 
which is outlined the policy of the gov- 
ernment during the coming session. 
There was very little of a contentious 
nature in the King’s speech at the open- 
ing of the present Parliament, the Con- 
servatives having entirely dropped the 
question of protection, but nevertheless 
the opposition moved an amendment to 
the speech, in which want of confidence 
in the government was expressed, and 
this amendment being carried by a ma- 
jority of 77, the government had no 
other alternative but to resign. 

The amendment, which brought about 
an evolution in British politics, read as 
follows: “It is, however, our duty re- 
spectfully to submit to your Majesty 
that your Majesty’s present advisers 
have not the confidence of this House.” 
In his speech of condemnation of the 
government, Ramsay MacDonald, the 
leader of the opposition, started by say- 
ing that if the crying problems of the 
day, such as foreign politics, unemploy- 
ment and housing, were to be dealt with 
effectually, the House of Commons, if it 
was going to maintain the reputation 
of Parliament, could not afford to pur- 
sue old-fashioned partisan tactics. His 
main indictment of the conservative gov- 
ernment was in regard to its conduct of 
foreign affairs. Days and weeks and 
months had gone by, and yet Great Bri- 
tain stood on the continent of Europe 
for no definite, decisive, effective policy. 
What was going on in central Europe 
was absolutely deplorable. There were 
rival parties, rival nationalist policies, 
the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money—not on reconstruction but on 
preparing again for destruction. 

New minds were needed to deal with 
the problem. Great Britain ought to 
speak plainly, and ought to take its share 
in starting policies and creating machin- 
ery to deal with the condition of affairs 
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on the Continent. Other opposition mem- 
bers, including Lloyd-George, spoke in 
much the same strain. The prime minis- 
ter and others connected with the gov- 
ernment made a spirited defense of their 
position, and set forth the various items 
to their credit. They had settled the 
American debt, remitted taxes, and main- 
tained the entente, among other things, 
and Premier Baldwin declared he had no 
regrets, that his conscience was clear, 
and he had the best friends any man 
ever had. 

RESIGNATION OF CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT 

For the final act of dismissing the gov- 
ernment a very full house assembled, the 
only absentees being those prevented by 
illness, with the exception of two or 
three hopelessly stranded through the 
railway strike. The whole assembly was 
tense with excitement, for the runs 
division of the House was fraught wit 
issues unparalleled in the history of Par- 
liament. The visitors’ galleries were 
filled to their utmost capacity, and 
among those who listened to the debate 
were the Prince of Wales, his brother, 
the Duke of York, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The temper of the debate, on the whole, 
was good-humored, and some notable 
speeches were made. After the debate 
had continued for several hours, Ramsay 
Macdonald moved the closure, and the 
speaker then put the question that the 
words of the Labor amendment be added 
to the address. Loud cries of “aye” 
from the Labor and Liberal members 
were followed by even louder shouts of 
“no” from the ministerial and Conserva- 
tive benches. These shouts were renewed 
with even greater emphasis when the 
speaker declared, in the usual formula: 
“T think the ayes have it.” 

The House then proceeded to the divi- 
sion, trooping out into the lobbies. When 
the result of the division was announced 
a big cheer arose from the Labor 
benches, while the Conservatives, natural- 
ly, looked very glum, as the expected had 
happened, and they had been voted out 
of office. The House immediately ad- 
journed, and the following day Premier 
Baldwin tendered the resignation of him- 
self and his ministers to the King. 


NEW MINISTRY FORMED 


Events moved in quick succession dur- 
ing the day. It is usual for an outgoing 
minister to recom- 
mend his successor 
to the King, and 
according to con- 
stitutional prece- 
dent Mr. Baldwin 
recommended the 
leader of the oppo- 
sition, Ramsay 
MacDonald. The 
Kin g thereupon 
sent for Mr. Mac- 
Donald who, ac- 
companied by three 
of his colleagues, 
J. R. Clynes, J. H. 
Thomas and Ar- 
thur Henderson, 
set out for Buck- 
ingham Palace. A 
good deal of 
amusement has 
been caused by the 
fact that these 
democrats of democrats discarded their 
ordinary jacket suits and Derby hats, 
and donned frock coats and silk hats for 
the occasion. 

The presence of Mr. MacDonald’s col- 
leagues was required at the privy council 
called by the King to enable Mr, Mac- 
Donald to first of all become a privy 
councilor. The privy council is of very 
ancient origin, having been instituted by 
King Alfred in 895. In the Middle Ages 
the advisers of the King who were per- 
manently about him formed the privy 
council. It eventually became unwieldy, 
and was reconstituted in 1679. It at 
present consists of a number of eminent 
persons, including the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of ey the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of 
London, various dukes and earls, the 
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prime minister, and members of the 
cabinet, and a number of other gentle- 
men. All members of the privy council 
are addressed as “The Right Honorable.” 

After Mr. MacDonald had been sworn 
a member of this council he was invited 
by the King to 
form a_ govern- 
ment, and accept- 
ed the invitation. 
He set about the 
task with great 
promptitude, and 
within a few hours 
submitted his first 
list of ministers 
for approval, and 
was duly appoint- 
ed prime minister 
by the King. The 
next day Mr. Mac- 
Donald completed 
his ministerial ap- 
pointments, and 
many of them came 
as a surprise as 
well as relief to 
the public, for the list included three 
peers and several men of well-known 
moderation. 

A prominent journalist, writing on the 
subject, says that Mr. MacDonald’s min- 
istry causes less alarm than did the radi- 
cal appointments in 1880 and 1906. If 
it is as vigorous in action as reassuring 
in composition, it may change in six 
months the whole spirit and organization 
of British politics. 

There is good reason to believe that 
no steps whatever are to be taken in the 
matter of a capital levy during the life 
of the present Parliament, and before 
any such legislation is contemplated the 
government will appoint an expert com- 
mittee to inquire into and discuss its 
feasibility. The first meeting of Parlia- 
ment under the new government will be 
on Feb. 12, as time is required to get the 
ship of state under way after passing 
from the control of one party to another, 
but the new prime minister lost no time 
in calling his first cabinet meeting, and 
he and his fellow-ministers are working 
long and strenuously at the pressing state 
problems to which they have fallen heir. 





Miss Bondfield 


PREMIER RAMSAY MAC DONALD 
James Ramsay MacDonald is a Scots- 
man, and in the long roll of British 
prime ministers none has had such an 
astonishing career as he. He is a tall, 
powerfully built, rugged, austere looking 
man, with heavy but impressive features, 
a touch of harshness in the lines of his 
face, a massive forehead, much lined, 
silver gray hair and a heavy, drooping 
mustache. Though having a somewhat 
weary manner, he has the power, of in- 
fusing intense enthusiasm, possesses a 
strong and original intellect, and gives an 
impression of deep sincerity. 

e was born in a tiny two-roomed cot- 
tage in the fishing village of Lossie- 
mouth, Morayshire, Scotland, and his 
early life was one of dire gy He 
attended the village school, but at an 
early age left to work in the fields. His 
schoolmaster, recognizing that the boy 
had exceptional gifts and qualities, en- 
couraged him to become a pupil teacher, 
that is to say, an uncertificated teacher. 
At the age of 19 he left Scotland for 
London in order to try his fortune, and 
secured a i as a clerk in a city ware- 
house at the handsome wage of 12s 6d 
($3) per week. 

Never daunted, he determined to try 
to win a science scholarship, but his 
health gave way under the eed study 
required, added to the struggle to live 
with scanty means, but this misfortune 
proved his good fortune, for during this 
time he appears to have become acquaint- 
ed with Thomas Lough, who became Lib- 
eral member of Parliament for West 
Islington, a London constituency, and 
who appointed Ramsay MacDonald his 
private ag 

Eventually MacDonald met the very 
ardent Socialist, J. Keir Hardy, and 
abandoning Liberalism he threw in his 
lot with the socialist organization known 
as the Independent Labor Party. In 
1895 and in 1900 he stood for Parlia- 
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ment, but was heavily defeated on both 
occasions. He continued his close asso- 
ciations with the Labor party, and in 
1906 succeeded in winning a seat in Par- 
liament as the Labor member for Leices- 
ter. He showed himself to be a per- 
suasive speaker and a ready debater, and 
soon developed marked capacity for lead- 
ership. 

During the war he was very unpopular 
through his violent opposition to Great 
Britain taking part therein, even the 
great majority of the Labor members 
being against him. He further earned 
reprobation in 1917 by wanting to go to 
Russia at the invitation of the Russian 
communists, but the members of the 
National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union 
refused to man the ship. During the 
same year he endeavored to attend a 
communist conference at Stockholm, but 
was refused a perpes by the British 
government. He furthermore took a 
leading part in a conference at Leeds 
where a resolution was passed calling for 
the establishment of workmen’s and sol- 
diers’ delegates on the Russian model. 

As a result of these incidents he met 
with an overwhelming defeat at the gen- 
eral election in 1918, but in 1922 he suc- 
ceeded in entering Parliament once again 
as member for the Welsh constituency 
of Aberavon, and was appointed leader 
of the opposition. His skillful manage- 
ment of his party won him approbation 
and established his reputation as a leader 
of marked ability. 

Although he has had no previous ex- 
perience to guide him in the high office 
to which he has attained, yet he pos- 
sesses certain qualifications unusual in 
his predecessors, for he has travelled 
largely, having visited all the self-gov- 
erning British dominions, India, the 
United States and most of the countries 
of the continent of Europe, which will 
undoubtedly prove of great value to him 
in the task that lies before him. 

His strong personality inspires confi- 
dence, and as one of his colleagues, J. 
H. Thomas, secretary of state for the 
colonies, in speaking at a luncheon on 
Australia Day (Jan. 28) said, many peo- 
ple were apprehensive of a Labor govern- 
ment, but the least apprehensive was 
their guest, the Prince of Wales, with 
one exception, namely, the Prince’s illus- 
trious and distinguished father. 

The Royal Family recognized that pa- 
triotism, love of empire, service and duty 
were not the monopoly of any one class, 
and that men born in humble circum- 
stances often had a love of country equal 
to that of any other type of man. He 
hoped that in 136 years’ time men would 
be able to say that the first Labor gov- 
ernment did nothing to weaken the great 
empire of which all Britishers are so 
proud, ° 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY 


J. H. Thomas was born in 1873, and 
started life as an errand boy, later be- 
coming an engine cleaner, then a fire- 
man on the footplate of a locomotive 
and later a locomotive driver. In 1909 
he was appointed secretary of the Rail- 
waymen’s Union and although invited 
by Mr. Asquith to become the first min- 
ister of labor in the first coalition gov- 
ernment, during the war, he was con- 
tent to remain an ordinary private mem- 
ber of Parliament. He is a man of 
great energy, and the acknowledged 
leader of the majority of the railroad 
men in Great Britain. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Another minister of humble origin is 
John R. Clynes, the lord privy seal, who 
is the son of an Irish laborer at Oldham 
in Lancashire, and as a child worked in 
a cotton mill. Although entirely self- 
educated, he is well educated, and can 
write and speak with ability. He became 
a trades-union organizer, and at one 
time was leader of the Labor party in 
the House of Commons. During the war 
he was food controller under the coali- 
tion government. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Phil- 
lip Snowden, is an ex-civil servant who 
since 1893 has devoted himself to jour- 
nalism. He has written several books 
on socialism and economic questions, and 
has served on important royal commis- 
sions appointed by the various govern- 
ments. He is a man of great intellectual 
power and sound judgment. 

The home secretary, Arthur Hender- 
son, was born in Glasgow in 1863, and 
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was apprenticed as an iron molder. He 
has served the labor cause most devot- 
edly, and has been one of its greatest 
organizers. 

The secretary for war, Stephen Walsh, 
is of Irish descent. He was born in 
Liverpool in 1859, and becoming an or- 
phan was placed in a Lancashire indus- 
trial school. He worked as a miner for 
18 years, and eventually became a min- 
ers’ agent. He has sat in Parliament 
since 1906, and is a great lover of books. 

Some of the surprises in the ministry 
were the inclusion of Lord Parmoor as 
lord president of the council, Lord 
Chelmsford as first lord of the admir- 
alty, Lord Haldane as lord chancellor, 
and Sir Sydney Olivier as secretary for 
India. Lord Parmoor formerly belonged 
to the Conservative party, but broke 
away on free trade. He is a learned 
ecclesiastical lawyer, a staunch Church- 
man and an earnest advocate of interna- 
tional peace. 

Lord Chelmsford has been viceroy of 
India and governor of New South Wales. 
He has hitherto been a Conservative, 
and is by profession a barrister. 

Sir Sydney Olivier has had a most 
distinguished career in the civil service, 
and at one time was governor of Ja- 
maica. He has held many other respon- 
sible administrative positions at home 
and in various parts of the empire, and 
is a man of great knowledge and in- 
tellectual power. 

BRITAIN’S FIRST LADY MINISTER 

The first lady minister to be appointed 
to a British cabinet is Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, who holds the position of 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of labor. She was born in Somerset, and 
on leaving school became a shop assist- 
ant in her native county. In early 


womanhood she came to London, and , 


after wearily tramping the streets for 
weeks she at last found employment as 
an assistant in an East-end draper’s. 

It was not long before she devoted her 
spare hours to propaganda work for the 
Shop Assistants’ Union, to which she 
was appointed women’s organizer. She 
is now president of the General Work- 
ers’ Union, and became politically asso- 
ciated with Ramsay MacDonald as a 
member of the Independent Labor Par- 
ty. She was one of the British repre- 
sentatives to the Washington labor con- 
vention, and has taken an active part 
in establishing trade boards for women 
workers. She was returned as member 
of Northampton at the last general elec- 
tion, after having contested the seat 
twice previously without success, 

At the last election eight women mem- 
bers were returned, among them Lady 
Astor, for Plymouth, who was the first 
lady member of Parliament, and is a 
Conservative. Miss Bondfield has al- 
ready done some good work in helping 
to settle the railway strike, and has been 
sent to Italy on a mission for the gov- 
ernment. Her future parliamentary ca- 
reer will be watched with much interest. 
She made her maiden speech during the 
“no-confidence” debate, and speaks well. 





COMMERCIAL FAILURE RECORD 
The number of commercial failures in 
the United States from 1910 to 1923, in- 
clusive, together with the liabilities, are 
stated by R. G. Dun & Co., as follows: 


Number Liabilities 
EG 6 4:98:06 6 0een odd ees 18,720 $530,532,000 
A rrr ret 23,676 623,896,251 
BEES 604.60 246s as COCR eS 19,652 627,401,883 
, SPE verirerrrer 8,881 295,121,805 
DER Gh oheaestundiaaes 6,451 113,291,287 
RAP re 9,982 163,019,979 
SS eer ee 13,855 182,441,871 
0 ec ee 16,993 196,212,256 
a ey cee re re 22,156 302,286,148 
ES 600 eee bonne eces 18,280 357,908,859 
See ee 16,037 272,672,288 
0 ree 15,452 203,117,391 
eee ye 13,441 191,061,665 
| ST Tr 12,652 201,757,097 


These figures show about 5,000 fewer 
failures in 1923 than in the preceding 
year, which was the peak. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office 
as follows: Cushman Sons, Inc. New 
York, bread; Peter M. Dortch, Wash- 
ington, D. C., bread and rolls; Gordon 
Baking Co., Chicago, bread; Holt & Co., 
New York, wheat flour; Massachusetts 
Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., bread; 
Joseph Leufek, Keokuk, Iowa, waffied 
whole wheat. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 
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Final Report of the Government Departmental Committee on Methods and 
Costs of Selling and Distributing Agricultural, Horticultural and 
Dairy Produce in Great Britain— Research Work and 
Co-operative Measures Recommended 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 6—In The North- 
western Miller of Dec. 19 a summary 
was given of the principal features of 
the interim report issued by the depart- 
mental committee on cereals, flour and 
bread, their distribution and _ prices, 
which committee was appointed by the 
British govegnment in December, 1922, 
to investigate the methods and costs of 
selling and distributing agricultural, hor- 
ticultural and dairy produce in Great 
Britain, and to consider whether and, if 
so, by what means the disparity between 
the price received by the producer and 
that paid by the consumer can be dimin- 
ished. 

The committee has now issued its final 
report and in the preface says that in 
making the investigations it has held 71 
meetings and has heard evidence from 
225 witnesses, representing all branches 
of the agricultural industry, and of vari- 
ous bodies of distributors and consum- 
ers. 

The report begins with a summary of 
the recent movements in agricultural 
prices, with tables showing the percent- 
age of increase in wholesale and retail 
prices and the cost of living for a series 
of years. It next refers to the spread 
between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“During the last few years, particular- 
ly in 1920 and 1921, many of the distribu- 
tive trades were making large profits 
and making them easily. During the 
war, and for some little time after its 
conclusion, consumers were more con- 
cerned with the supply of food than with 
its cost. With the increase in food sup- 
plies and the removal of control a reac- 
tion ensued against the enforced food 
economy of the war period. 

“This reaction was at first accompanied 
by a brisk labor market: salaries and 
wages were high, household expenditure 
remained a minor consideration, and dis- 
tributors seized the opportunity to make 
large profits. In the year 1922 the dis- 
tributive margins began slowly but sure- 
ly to contract. 

“Competition, which had been largely 
stifled by the operations of control, be- 
gan to revive, and although we have 
noted the tendency of mutual under- 
standings to continue and to retard the 
normal initiative of the private trader, 
there is reason to anticipate, in the nat- 
ural evolution of events, a full restora- 
tion of competition. 

“Our investigations have led us to the 
conclusion that the spread between pro- 
ducers’ and distributors’ prices is unjus- 
tifiably wide. Taken as a whole, dis- 
tributive costs are a far heavier burden 
than society will permanently consent to 
bear. In certain cases it should be pos- 
sible to concentrate in the hands of one 
intermediary the successive functions 
now performed by several. 

“In some trades there are far too many 
profit making agencies engaged in the 
process of distribution. Public interest 
demands a far more determined effort on 
the part of all concerned to bring about 
reform and to increase the efficiency of 
the marketing and distributive machinery 
as a whole.” 


THE PRODUCER AND HIS MARKET 


Under this heading the report deals 
with the process of marketing, and rec- 
ommends that representative organiza- 
tions of producers should make it their 
business to study closely the systems of 
marketing and distribution in order that 
they may, by organization and by col- 
lective bargaining, on either a local or 
national basis, secure for their constitu- 
ents the most favorable terms in compe- 
tition with the well-organized supplies 
from other parts of the world. 

“Over-sea interests,” it is stated, “have 
secured a large and increasing part of 
the trade in all the large markets by the 
efficiency with which they have standard- 
ized their products and organized meth- 
ods of sale. In this matter the large 
commercial and — have 
taken a leading p governments 


of the exporting countries have also, in 
many cases, lent their assistance, and 
brought pressure to bear upon their na- 
tionals to market their produce properly 
standardized as regards quality, pack- 
ing, and for certain kinds of commodi- 
ties as regards packages also. Their aim 
has been to build up a reputation which 
will at all times insure a ready sale and 
facilitate the permanent establishment 
of market relationships. 

“Standardization is a first principle 
of modern commerce. The British pro- 
ducer must break the inertia of custom; 
standardization, with organization, is the 
direction in which he must set his future 
course.” 

DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 

The report next deals with the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of food distribu- 
tors, and lays stress on the fact that 
they, as a whole, must be prepared, not 
only to modify their margins in future 
as the cost of materials, labor, trans- 
port, and other incidental items falls, but 
in the meantime to make concerted and 
conscious effort through their various or- 
ganizations to increase the effectiveness 
of their trades and to work steadily 
forward in the direction of devising less 
expensive methods and of adapting their 
trading policies to the fundamental re- 
quirements of economical distribution. 
At present most of these organizations 
appear to exist mainly for the purpose 
of trade defense. 

In comparing the distributors’ position 
with that of the primary producers, the 
report states that the former (1) pass 
on their costs to the consumer; (2) incur 
no productive or manufacturing risks, 
and are in a relatively protected and 
privileged position, able to handle all 
that the consumer requires, whether pro- 
duced at home or imported from other 
lands, On the other hand, the producers 
have to compete with supplies from 
abroad, the prices they receive being 
largely fixed by forces outside their in- 
dividual or even collective control, and 
if costs of production or marketing are 
high, their net returns are so much the 
less. 

One natural result of this condition 
of affairs is that the profits earned by 
the agricultural producers have been 
seriously curtailed by the price changes 
of the last two years. Indeed, in many 
cases farmers of normal efficiency, and 
with full knowledge and experience of 
their calling, have not only failed to 
make profits but have suffered serious 
losses. As a consequence, the wages paid 
to agricultural laborers are, on the av- 
erage, considerably lower than is justified 
by the cost of living. 

On the other hand, the profits of dis- 
tributors of farm produce and the wages 
of workers engaged in the transport and 
distributive trades have been well main- 
tained, and are, on the whole, higher than 
in pre-war days, even if the increase in 
the cost of living is allowed for. Before 
passing on to the transportation factor 
the report adds: 

“There is no reason why the producer 
of goods should bear the whole burden 
of a depression in prices and why con- 
sumers® should not enjoy the full advan- 
tage of reduction in wholesale prices and 
assist the producers by a greater and 

uicker consumption of goods, so that 
the industrial and commercial equilib- 
rium may be more quickly established. 
On every ground it is better that a read- 
justment should be made by the trade 
itself rather than by legislative compul- 
sion, with all its deterrent effects upon 
initiative and development,” 


CO-OPERATION 
The advantages of co-operative or- 
ganization and its application to farmin 
are discussed at some length, and althou 
the committee does not advance it as 
the panacea for all the woes and ills that 
beset agriculture, yet it considers that 
this should be encouraged among farm- 
ers. 
The report discusses the importance of 
accurate and daily price quotations and 
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information regarding market tendencies, 
and refers to the system of broadcasting 
crop and market reports by wireless tele- 
phony in the United States, and urges 
that it should be adopted more generally 
in this country. ‘ 


WEIGHTS AND COINAGE DIFFICULTIES 


The report draws attention to the con- 
fusion caused in primary and wholesale 
markets owing to the diversity of weights 
and measures by which the various 
classes of agricultural produce are 
bought and sold. The corn sales act 
which came into force in January, 1923, 
was designed to put an end to this anom- 
aly, but it is limited in its application, 
and many of the old differences remain, 
especially in the sale of imported cereals. 
It is urged that consideration should be 
given by the government to the possi- 
bility of introducing standard units of 
sale as regards weights and measures. 
The committee considers that a still more 
important question is the British coinage 
system. Owing to the virtual disappear- 
ance of the farthing in many parts of 
the country, the belinoune has become 
the lowest coin of the realm in common 
use, and retailers cannot adjust prices 
by smaller amounts, which hinders the 
immediate reflection, in many cases, of 
wholesale price changes. 

RESEARCH WORK 

In its final remarks the committee re- 
fers to the importance of research work 
and instruction on economics, in con- 
nection with the agricultural industry, at 
the various agricultural colleges. It 
draws attention particularly to the strik- 
ing developments which have taken place 
in this direction in the United States and 
other English speaking countries over- 
sea, and recommends that the methods 
adopted in those countries should be 
closely studied by those responsible for 
similar work in this country. 


FUTURE POLICY 

It is gathered from the report that the 
committee considers the best means of 
remedying the present unsatisfactory 
conditions of agriculture lie in the for- 
mation of co-operative societies, although 
it realizes that a co-operative society op- 
erating on the same lines as a private 
concern has the same chance of success 
as a limited liability company—no more 
and no less. 

Co-operative schemes are fraught with 
considerable risk and should be very cau- 
tiously applied. Therefore the commit- 
tee recommends that at the present stage 
of development it is better to aim at 
co-ordinating the activities of societies 
with the existing distributive machinery, 
concentrating rather on a country-wide 
organization of production, on the co- 
operative standardization of supplies, 
and on a general straightening out and 
systemizing of the primary or wholesale 
marketing processes on up-to-date and 
co-operative lines. The committee con- 
siders that this, of itself, should insure 
improved returns for producers, while 
consumers should benefit by the more 
economical distribution of supplies which 
will result from the reduction in the risks 
and responsibilities of distributors gen- 


erally. 
C. F. G, Rarxes. 


McCAULL DINSMORE RATE CASE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Counsel for the 
Great Northern Railway has been denied 
the privilege, by the United States Su- 
preme Court, of arguing the case of the 
McCaull Dinsmore Co., of Minneapolis, 
against the railroad. A reparation claim 
for overcharge on 37 cars of wheat 
shipped from Benchland, Mont., to Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, is involved. 

The court indicated that the case, 
which was won by the grain company in 
the courts of Minnesota, was to be re- 
versed because of a decision about 10 
years ago which barred the collection 
of claims more than two years old. The 
case involves the long and short haul 
provision of the interstate commerce act. 
It was contended that the Great North- 
ern charged more on the shipments from 
Benchland than its regular tariffs from 
the more distant point of Billings. 

The railroad company, in taking an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, set forth 
that, should the grain company establish 
its claim, there would be other like claims 
filed in Hennepin County, Minnesota, 
alone, totaling $43,000. 

' Cxartes C. Harr. 
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Canada—Milling Output in 1923 
Grain ground and flour, 


feed and oats and corn products produced by the Canadian 


mills in 1923, as compiled by The Northwestern Miller from the monthly reports of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
GRAIN GROUND, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 
































Wheat Oats 

1923— East West Total East West Total 
JQMUATY ccc csccccccece 3,982 3,237 7,219 513 467 980 
February 3,517 2,915 6,432 387 369 756 
MRE io cbc ce ceesevcees 3,726 3,637 7,363 281 443 724 
aS 6,058 211 345 556 
(OF sccccee 5,778 171 286 457 
8 i NG SS TE Me eae 5,002 261 301 562 

Ol cece tease dpe eeenus 5,311 323 370 693 
a AE 4,657 221 404 625 
ptember 6,327 284 535 819 
Ae ree 9,830 569 737 1,306 
vember 10,504 534 795 1,329 
cember 8,149 394 644 1,038 
TOMES 2c ccccccrccce 43,328 39,302 82,630 4,149 5,696 9,845 
tala, 1922 ......-e06. 39,552 36,906 76,458 4,561 5,143 9,704 

GRAIN GROUND, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 

———_—R ye--—_—_ ———_—_ Corn——+ 

1923— East West Tot al East West Total 
PEs cae aes yee 2 eka 2 121 23 144 
DFUBTY 2. .ceccrcecece 1 0° 1 102 8 110 
TaFCM ccocccserevccers 2 3 5 165 17 182 
eo’ oh SS eee 1 ah 1 124 8 132 

, Been Sr rrerrene 4 3 7 71 10 81 
WE Sedeten ee as one ne ce 3 1 4 104 7 111 
ee a eer eee ee 2 ee 2 112 & 120 
GEE nab 5 Wes ves vcess 2 2 117 9 126 
OMIBOF nc ccc ccccccs 4 4 127 9 136 
ETT ETE re 4 4 116 9 125 
eer 4 5 9 78 11 89 
COMME snc ce ceeseve 3 3 106 8 114 
Totals ...ccceccsees 32 12 44 1,343 127 1,470 
aie, BBR vcccccveces 40 9 49 1,627 159 1,786 
FLOUR PRODUCED, BBLS (000’S OMITTED) 

--Manitoba 1 patent—, ;-Manitoba 2 patent—, 

1923— East West Total East West Total 
UBT co scvccseseoses 153 266 419 206 229 435 

I PURE ciccccessersece 140 260 400 185 213 398 
}  OPPrevrrrers rere 136 296 432 188 271 459 
Antll gawecrccecvestscoes 144 230 374 158 251 409 
) ; geteebe 132 214 346 153 287 404 
JUNG cbc) cbs acess cee des 91 175 266 151 284 435 
ULF enebeocessteccereee 116 150 266 173 214 387 
AUS een dog e tteeenees 107 160 267 170 242 412 
Se tOMEDOR 2. cccccnerens 126 243 369 171 286 457 
( SE. bbe gv eee vaseese 166 318 484 248 374 622 
CU vcceseecocess 210 338 548 247 361 608 
GOD ov0s Ces scgace 147 264 411 177 287 464 
DORR kcccsvceccces 1,668 2,914 4,582 2,227 3,299 5,526 
tale, BOER .ccsccccsee 1,743 3,107 4,850 2,051 2,674 4,725 
FLOUR PRODUCED, BBLS (000’S OMITTED) 

-———Low grade——~,_ -—All other grades—, 

1923— East West Total East West Total 
MEE 59.06% cenng sees 30 57 87 484 194 678 
PORE Sods anaes 04058 22 53 75 408 145 553 
MOFGR pcrdecwcdieovcccsece 28 61 89 448 208 656 
AONE bodies cc avereesoense 17 31 48 349 166 515 
[OF Se ceee ee eei ce segate 17 31 48 311 153 464 
Mahi ds 0:04 6546 5.04 26 23 49 289 82 371 
DUIS we ce wis vececsecence 17 23 40 360 128 488 
LUE <onweeces cc coeege 16 39 55 173 107 280 
CE ksh vesretwen 21 41 62 277 202 479 
fC) DPE errercry. 28 47 75 669 310 979 
COVERED ccceccevevces 28 47 75 786 301 1,087 
DeCOMBOP 2... ccrcccsecs 24 52 76 598 240 838 
ee er 274 505 779 5,152 2,236 7,388 
Totmhe, BOSB 2.002 cscces 251 437 688 4,509 2,139 6,648 


*Exclusive of low grade. 











East West Total 
44 32 76 
36 29 65 
52 45 97 
34 35 69 
26 25 51 
25 24 49 
28 22 50 
45 35 80 
62 35 97 
95 60 155 
71 60 131 
90 52 142 

608 454 1,062 
252 151 403 





——Mixed grain——, 
East West Total 
1,158 26 1,184 
1,065 24 1,089 
1,218 34 1,252 
887 24 911 
761 21 782 
472 23 495 
431 20 451 
484 21 505 
843 20 863 
1,069 36 1,105 
1,186 43 1,229 
1,320 39 1,359 
10,894 331 11,225 
6,867 368 7,235 


Ont. winter straight 











East West Total 
35 ewe 35 
46 46 
40 40 
38 38 
27 27 
25 25 
25 25 
44 44 
42 42 
48 48 
39 39 
32 32 

441 ved 441 
358 ove 358 
c-—— Totals *—__,, 

East West Total 

878 689 1,567 
781 617 1,398 
812 775 1,587 
688 647 1,335 
622 655 1,277 
557 540 1,097 
675 492 1,167 
494 509 1,003 
617 731 1,348 
1,131 1,002 2,133 
1,282 1,000 2,282 
954 791 1,745 
9,491 8,448 17,939 
8,661 7,921 16,582 


MILLFEED PRODUCED, TONS (000’S OMITTED) 

















Bran . Shorts and middlings 

1923— East West Total East West Total 
L) See eee 1 11 24 17 14 31 
PORSURED ce vrecccccccces 11 10 21 15 12 27 
BN 060. c00t ik eevee’ 12 12 24 17 15 32 
ME ba eey-os 40d 643095 6% 10 9 19 14 12 26 
Oh 665006 5.08 06-56 nN ee 9 10 19 12 12 24 
| Serer ee 8 s 16 12 10 22 
a ee se a 9 7 16 15 7 22 
PRP re re 7 7 14 10 11 21 
September ....cccssese 9 12 21 14 16 30 
BAe 17 16 33 24 21 45 
0) ee Pee 20 16 36 26 21 47 
PORUOE cei scecevens 15 13 28 18 17 35 
CE cig riwiaesae 140 131 271 194 168 362 
Totes, TORS .....ccceee 129 137 266 178 155 333 
OTHER PRODUCTS, LBS (000’°S OMITTED) 

pn Oatmeal———_,, c——~ Rolled oats——, 

1923— East West Total East West Total 
EEE 055 4s 04 sale eves 1,625 402 2,027 3,895 6,210 10,105 
| Ee ee 1,959 698 2,657 2,048 2,496 6,544 
a 628 469 1,097 114 5,030 5,144 
SE detec scevseveseuns 540 547 1,087 273 3,847 4,120 
BEY Bac ceenevicsasceves 324 727 1,051 384 2,563 2,947 
MN 6 dk'S 45.4 8 V.0b's 45.0 0 372 919 1,291 2,053 2,820 4,873 
DE leédadeeseshesdvs sos 365 442 807 3,325 4,367 7,692 
ene ans ocen terrae 235 269 504 1,890 5,439 7,329 
| PPrreereeeey: 591 961 1,552 1,938 7,451 9,389 
SEE. Gh os 6.6060 085:642 1,450 2,740 4,190 4,371 10,146 14,517 
PPS 1,077 2,486 3,563 4,723 10,793 15,516 
pS eee 807 3,385 4,192 2,979 8713 11,692 
ee ee 9,973 14,045 24,018 27,993 69,875 99,868 
DOCMR, BORE. 220. vcnvese 8,256 4,937 13,193 36,760 65,366 102,126 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


-—All other offal—, 





East West Total 
3 3 6 
2 2 4 
2 2 4 
1 2 3 
1 1 2 
2 1 3 
2 2 4 
1 2 3 
2 3 5 
4 oe 4 
3 4 7 
4 3 7 

27 25 52 
28 22 50 


Corn flour and meal 








East West Total 
722 118 840 
612 34 646 
855 49 904 
784 35 819 
238 eee 238 
677 eee 677 
708 eee 708 
814 op 814 

1,177 25 1,202 
934 15 949 
708 eos 708 
853 coe 853 

9,082 276 9,358 


14,184 884 16,068 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak 
|) err 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 
eae 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 
Ss 055-500 es 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 
vive venk we 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 
re 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 
BS o> owewe ac 218 179 174 174 224 205 174 
ae 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 
ee 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 
i646 wan een 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 
BONO s 0.60 i stcee 155 155 109 168 145 150 
Dec., 1923..... 136 155 161 111 153 139 148 
Jan., 1924 .... 136 155 160 113 165 138 149 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 


Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 
108 102 94 
120 99 93 
146 109 103 
169 139 127 
176 165 151 
205 182 177 
353 197 183 
145 148 135 
133 129 125 
184 135 145 
189 188 157 
186 158 161 
485 268 204 


flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











UMBRAGEOUS 

A Scotchman, who had just landed in 
Montreal, while walking along the street 
met a Negro and asked him the way to 
the nearest “kirk.” 

In the broadest Scotch the Negro re- 

plied, “I'wa streets tae th’ richt, an’ 
ye'l fin’ the kirk ower by the corner.’ 

Almost breathless, the Scot a 
“Where are ye frae?” 

“Glesca!” replied the other. c 

“Heavens! mon, hoo lang are ye here?” 

“Sax months,” returned the Negro. 

Aghast, the Scotchman exclaimed, 
“Fer the love o’ St. Andrew! when kin 
A get the next ship back?” 

“Quack.” 
* * 
REFLECTIONS 

The Fatalist: 

What evil luck soever 

For me remains in store, 
*Tis sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 


And so, if fortune’s fading— 
My dreams around me lie— 

I think of old ill fortunes 
Of better men than I. 


The Pessimist: 


The eastern light dawns weary, 
And fall of eve is drear, 

The wind howls in its passing, 
And so is passed the year. 


The luck I’ve had is little, 
And oh, ’tis comfort small, 
To think that many others 
Have had no luck at all. 
mm. EY. 


. * 
THEY SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


We have often envied millers 
Their immunity from thrillers, 
Such as men receive when they come 
home with powder on the coat. 


All they have to say is, “Honey, 
I was busy making money.” 
Thus a sack of “Hubby’s Patent” takes 
the place of family goat. 
A. W. E. 
* * 

A New York progressive minister of 
the modern type says it is foolish to ex- 
pect the old ten commandments to apply 
to these modern times. He says that 
we must have new ones, adapted to 
changed conditions. Perhaps it would 
be worth while to give the old ones a 
trial first. 

Deak. 
* * 

Here’s the reply to a dunning letter 
received by a friend of ours: 

“I got your letter about what I owe 


you. Now be patient. I ain’t forgot 
you. When some folks pay me I pay 
you. Pleese wait. If this was judgment 


day and you was no more prepaired to 
meet your Maker than I am to meet your 
account you sure would go to hell. 
Trusting you will do this, I am, etc.” 
—The Earth-Quaker. 
* * 


THERE GO THE “HAITCHES” AGAIN! 


The story of Mrs. Harris and her 
flock of children, all of whose names be- 
gan with “haitch,” which recently ap- 
peared in the Grist of Grins, recalls an 
achievement, in the way of a story, of 
one of the boys in my father’s old mill 
in southern Minnesota. The story was 
fastened upon an English farmer living 
near town, who was ‘io quoted as giv- 
ing an order to his son: 

“Arry, put on your ’at and run down 
ill like ’ell and get a piece of hoak, hel- 
lum, hash or any other ’ard wood good 
to make a ’oe ’andle.” 

Rotun E, Smrru. 


HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Have desirable opening in our sales 
force for competent salesman who 
can sell Quality Soft and Hard 
Wheat Flour to Bakers and Job- 
bers in the State of Alabama? Pos- 
sibility of becoming our Branch 
Manager. We want a real salesman; 
will pay the price to the right man 
and give him real co-operation. No 
application considered unless refer- 
ences furnished. Address 962, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE SALESMAN 


for eastern Pennsylvania by an interior 
mill with established trade on quality 
flour with bakers and jobbers. Give 
references, age, experience, salary de- 
sired, name of present employer and 
reason for desired change, in your first 
letter. Address 1790, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





INDIANA SALESMAN WANTED 


We have opening for experienced flour 
salesman to look after our interests in 
Indiana, where we already have an 
established business. Should have trade 
acquaintance and good sales record and 
be capable of successfully selling quality 
flour to bakers, jobbers and dealers. 
Can arrange reasonable definite guar- 
antee payment basis, with opportunity 
make additional earnings depending 
upon volume produced, Give references 
and sales experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, attention Mr, Chase. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER; 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
middle aged, single; will go anywhere, H. 
Backerman, Herman, Minn, 


100,000-BARREL 
NEW YORK SALESMAN 
Salesman open for proposition with flour 
mill for Metropolitan District, Efficient, 
safe business methods, good personality, 
thorough acquaintance with all car-lot flour 
jobbers and manufacturing bakers. 
Address “CONFIDENTIAL,” The North- 
western Miller, New York. 





SALESMAN WHO FOR PAST 12 YEARS 
has represented one mill in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, car-lot trade, wants position by 
March, April or May. Address 1764, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





GRAIN, FEED AND MILL MAN, WIDE 
experience, now travelling Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, seeks change June 1 
as smali mill manager, travelling or audi- 
tor. Address 1781, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG CANADIAN MILLER WITH 10 
years’ experience in 65,000-bbl mill as 
second miller, desires a change; first-class 
reference as to character, ability and 
service. Address 1783, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MAN WITH ALL AROUND EX- 
perience desires position as head miller in 
flour mill; can furnish good recommenda- 
tion, and can come at once; eastern states 
preferred. Address 1788, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 400 bbis or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbls; best of 
references. Address 1767, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZE 
mill; lifelong experience; have own tools 
and can keep mill in repair; want steady 
work rather than high salary; can furnish 
good references, Address 1786, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BY BPXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
stenographer; been head bookkeeper for 
mill company six years; wish to make a 
change. Address 1773, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
plant of 1,000 bbls or more wanted by 
industrial engineer who has had 16 years’ 
milling experience in hard and soft wheat; 
will give references. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1771, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, CHEMIST 
of highest recommendations from all of 
past employers; four years’ experience in 
spring and hard winter wheat mills, col- 
lege training; expert baker; or would con- 
sider position as a travelling salesman. 
Address 1789, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in the West 
Indies for an American mill, desires to 
make a @hange; enjoy clientele and friend- 
ship of leading Latin American flour im- 
porters; can absolutely produce results 
and furnish unquestionable references as 
to ability and character; American, sin- 
gle. speaking Spanish fluently. Address 
“Qualified,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 


SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED DIS- 
trict manager and salesman, well ac- 
quainted direct with jobbing, baking and 
car lot flour buyers throughout Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, desires 
direct and permanent mill connection with 
high grade spring wheat mill; at present 
employed in East as district sales man- 
ager; change desired, because I wish to 
live permanently in Minneapolis; best of 
references as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 1778, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 
BANKRUPT ESTATE 


Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbis grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,600 bbis ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Millis,” founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for §0 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address 1748, care 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL, THREE- 
story and basement frame building, stone 
foundation; mostly Nordyke & Marmon 
equipment, including six stands 7x18-inch 
double rolls, one new six-section sifter, six 
reels, two purifiers, Perfection dust col- 
lector, two scourers, milling separator, 
Diamond huller and attrition mill, 35 h-p 
Lincoln motor and a 36 h-p Atlas Corliss 
engine, with 70 h-p boiler; also delivery 
truck and seven lots; mill enjoys good 
custom trade and is well located. Address 
Waltham Roller Mills, Waltham, Minn. 


March 5, 1924 











MILLS WANTED 








WISH TO PURCHASE A GOOD UP-TO- 
date mill of 50 to 100 bbis capacity within 
150 miles of Minneapolis; give full de- 
scription in first letter. Address 1787, care 
Northwestern, Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


No. 1 Buckley Disintegrators. 
No. 0 Buckley Disintegrator. 

24-in Bagley Iron Fan, plain bear- 
ings. 

size 3 ABC Iron Fan, plain bear- 
ings. 

50-in ABC Iron Fan, plain bear- 
ings. 

Kirk Wheat Dampener. 

500-bu) Morris Dryer—complete 
with coils and fan. This dryer 
never used except for test and is 
as good as new. 

No. 4 Invincible Double Scourer 
with Fan, no shoe. 

16-in Ball-bearing Diamond Huller 
Attrition Mill. 

No. 2 Ball-bearing Simplex Grind- 


~ 


ers. 

No. 1 Ball-bearing Simplex Grind- 
er, 

Eureka Spiral Seed Separators. 
No. 1 Dise Prinz & Rau Mustard 
Seed Separators. 

16-in Port Huron Feed Grinders, 
babbitt bearings. 

size 1 Reliance Purifiers. 

size 1 Reliance Purifier. 

No. 332 Eureka Wheat Washer. 
Eureka Wheat Whizzer. 

No. 333 Eureka Wheat Washer. 
Eureka Wheat Whizzers. 

No. 5 Prinz Improved Cockle Sepa- 
rator and Grader. 

Miller’s BX Williams Grinder (ball 
bearings). 


Cc, A. WEAVER & CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


et el ee | 


— 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TWO FOUR - SECTION 27- 
sieve Nordyke & M&armon square sifters in 
good condition. Address X.Y.Z., 1772, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE WHEAT MILL, 
consisting of three Noye rolls, one Mc- 
Feely, Buckley and Wolf midds mills; 
Wolf SKF balibearing, self-balancing lev- 
elsifter, elevators, belting and pulleys; 
machinery in good condition and can be 
seen in operation; sifters and midds mills 
run not to exceed 60 days; reason for 
selling, too many chickens for the wheat 
supply. Odessa Mills, Odessa, N. ° 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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is at your service. 


LATA l | 





GEARS 


GMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true 

to pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We 
make all types—machine-molded, cut tooth, mortise gears, 
worm gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It 
Our stocks assure prompt shipment. 


Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


Dallas, Tex., 709 Main St.—Chicago, 17th St. and } er eaaan Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


6 “ 1 | a 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 





Which one of these agents 
can help you fumigate? 


That we may better serve the entire - 
country and keep the shipments of Liquid 
H CN prompt, we have established the fol- 
lowing agents: 


TERRITORY 
Cyrus F. Wicker, 
605 First National Bank 
Building, 
Miami, Florida. 


| M. G. Niehorster & Co., 
=| State of Minnesota 210% Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


State of Florida 
Safe to handle, of course! 
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George C. Pickhardt, 
Dominion of Canada 703 Dominion Bk. Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont. 


§ The ~~) — Corporation 
29 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Porto Rico 


ing Greater City of | National Hygienic Cor- 
New York), Pennsyl- poration, 

vania, Ohio, indians, | East Aurora, N. Y. 
Illinois, 


New York (not ity of { 


Kansas, Missouri, Ne- (4 R. a a 


a, Sw Tae 1710 Grand Avenue, 
' Kansas City, Mo. 


If you want any information whatsoever on the subject of fumigation, 
call upon the nearest one of these agents. He is at your service. 











FUMIGATOR’S 
CHEMI CAL co. 
S11 Fifth Avg. NewYork 











Good Mixers 


It’s a fine thing to be a good mixer. 
Makes lots of friends for one. 


That’s why a majority of the largest 
manufacturers of self-rising flour are 
staunch friends of Worcester and 
Ivory Salt. 


They are splendid mixers—always 
the same—never a bit of coarseness. 


Worcester or Ivory Salt will mix with 
your flour in the most friendly way 
and lose their identities for the good 
of your product. And you know 


IT TAKES THE BEST 


TO MAKE THE 
Write us for samples and prices. 


WORCESTER SALT CO. 


Largest Producers of High Grade Salt in the World 
NEW YORK 


OFFICES: 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Columbus. 


FACTORIES: 
Silver Springs, N. Y. 
Ecorse, Mich. 
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